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Labor month in review 


The September Review 


Race and ethnicity continue to divide us. 
Accurate data on those divisions, their 
effects, and their causes are vital to un- 
derstanding them and, where it is pos- 
sible and desired, healing them. The ar- 
ticles by Clyde Tucker and Brian Kojetin 
and by Ruth McKay and Manuel de la 
Puente describe the joint BLS-Census 
efforts to develop questions on these is- 
sues for the Current Population Survey 
that will increase the accuracy of the 
counts and reduce negative emotional 
responses to the survey itself. 

Poverty is another line that divides us. 
Thesia I. Garner, David S. Johnson, and 
Mary F. Kokoski ask if the way we mea- 
sure prices affects the way we understand 
who is poor. One of their important an- 
swers, after experimenting with several 
functional forms of price index calcula- 
tion, is that the poor and the rest of the 
population face similar aggregate price 
trends and, therefore, changing the price 
index used to calculate the poverty line 
would make only a minimal difference 
in the estimate of the poverty rate. 

Not too long ago, poor and elderly 
were practically considered a single 
word. The analysis of consumer expen- 
diture data by Rose M. Rubin and Ken- 
neth Koelin shows that during the 1980s, 
real income and discretionary spending 
rose faster in elderly households than in 
other units. 

This issue also includes an article on 
job displacement among black versus 
white men by Robert W. Fairle and Lori 
G. Kletzer; Polly Phipps’ digest of re- 
cent research on workplace practices; an 
overview of the “hidden” part-time work 
issue by Jennifer Gardner; and a book 
review by Stephen Herzenberg. 


A middle-class world 


Jobs seem to be hard to get in some Eu- 
ropean countries, and real income may 
be rising only painfully slowly in the 
United States, but the world’s middle 
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class is still becoming more and more 
numerous. Consider these figures cited 
by finance professor John C. Edmunds 
in the current issue of Foreign Policy: 
A decade ago, the total number of people 
in the world who were considered 
middle class, based on the criterion of 
being able to save, was fewer than a bil- 
lion. Recent estimates of the middle 
class are in the range of 1.5 billion to 2 
billion persons. And, if some of the most 
populous emerging nations, such as Bra- 
zil, China, India, and Indonesia, succeed 
in achieving continued high rates of 
growth, the middle class may soon have 
more than 2.5 billion members. 

Edmunds states that the total amount 
that today’s middle class has accumu- 
lated in saving is rapidly approaching 
$30 trillion. According to his article, this 
huge pool of investable funds has 
changed the way economies around the 
world approach wealth creation. Rather 
than a focus on direct measures of 
wealth, such as land, cattle, and gold, 
the new approach requires that nations 
find ways to increase the market value 
of their stocks of “securitized” produc- 
tive assets. 


Jobs and 
neighborhoods 


The fact that one’s residential location— 
your neighborhood—influences one’s 
success in the labor market is intuitively 
obvious. A question before last year’s 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston Sym- 
posium on Spatial and Labor Market 
Contributions to Earnings Inequality 
was exactly how location matters. The 
symposium’s proceedings were pub- 
lished as a special issue of New England 
Economic Review. 

Katherine M. O’Regan and John M. 
Quigley reported that their analysis of a 
sample of some 28,000 youths in four 
New Jersey metropolitan areas found 
that neighborhood factors were signifi- 
cant in explaining both youth employ- 
ment and idleness (neither working nor 
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attending school). An “access to jobs” 
variable, while not consistently signifi- 
cant in a Statistical sense, was positively 
related to employment, especially for 
minority youth. This finding was sup- 
ported by Harry J. Holzer and Keith R. 
Thlanfeldt’s presentation of data from a 
survey of employers in which the firm’s 
proximity to black residences and to 
public transit increases the likelihood of 
hiring black workers. The panel’s dis- 
cussant, James Rosenbloom, provided 
additional evidence based on a study in 
Chicago in which public housing appli- 
cants randomly assigned to suburban 
residences had significantly higher em- 
ployment rates than those who were 
moved within the city. 

According to O’Regan and Quigley, 
the positive impact of job access on em- 
ployment was not fully mirrored by re- 
ductions in idleness (not working and not 
attending school), an outcome dominated 
by school enrollment status. In other 
words, the increased employment noted 
by these studies may have come mostly 
from among school enrollees. 


Your input 


The October issue of the Monthly La- 
bor Review will carry the last of a series 
of informal reader surveys. These sur- 
veys have been extremely useful to us 
in our efforts to bring you the most use- 
ful journal of fact, analysis, and research 
we can. Please spend the moment or 
two it takes to fill out and return the sur- 
vey when you pick up next month’s is- 
sue. The data we collect will affect the 
design of a more scientific survey 
planned for next year, and will have an 
immediate impact on how well we can 
serve your information needs. 


The October Review 


Next month, we will present a special 
issue on contingent workers and alter- 
native work arrangements. oO 


Racial, Ethnic Questions 


Clyde Tucker 
and 
Brian Kojetin 


Clyde Tucker is director 
of the Behavioral 
Science Research 
Center and 

Brian Kojetin is a 
research psychologist 
in the Office of Survey 
Methods Research, 
Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


Testing racial and ethnic origin 
questions in the cps supplement 


Results show that combining race 


and Hispanic origin questions might decrease 
counts of Hispanics, and including a multiracial 


category might decrease counts 


of American Indians and Alaska Natives 


cies have been required to obtain and 

present racial and ethnic origin informa- 
tion according to Statistical Policy Directive No. 
15.! The basic racial categories set forth in the 
directive are: American Indian or Alaskan Na- 
tive; Asian or Pacific Islander; black; and white. 
Ethnic categories specified in the directive are: 
Hispanic-origin and not of Hispanic-origin. Fed- 
eral agencies have used these standards for 
recordkeeping, data collection, and presentation 


S ince 1977, Federal data collection agen- 


_ of data on race and Hispanic-origin for almost 


two decades. However, they have come under 
increasing criticism from persons who believe 
that the basic categories do not reflect the grow- 
ing diversity of the Nation’s population. Some 
groups also have proposed changing the names 
of several categories. 

In response to these concerns, the Office of 
Management and Budget established the Inter- 
agency Committee for the Review of the Racial 
and Ethnic Standards. From this committee, a 
research working group developed a research 
agenda, recommending that certain studies be 
conducted by Federal agencies. The research 
agenda included a supplement to the May 1995 
Current Population Survey (CPS)? that was de- 
signed to collect information on several key is- 
sues under review. 

This article describes the results of a May 1995 
CPS supplement that tested different questions to 
assess race and ethnic origin. Results from the 
supplement also are compared with race and eth- 


nic tabulations from the CPs, which contains only 
the basic categories in the directive. 


The questionnaire 


All questions in the supplement were pretested 
in several rounds of cognitive testing with re- 
spondents representing the major racial and eth- 
nic groups and geographical regions of the United 
States. (See the article by Ruth McKay in this 
issue for the results of these pretesting activities.) 
The supplement addressed the following issues: 
(1) the effect of having a multiracial category 
among the list of races, (2) the effect of adding 
“Hispanic” to the list of racial categories, and (3) 
thé preferences for alternative names for racial 
and ethnic categories (for example, African- 
American for black, and Latino for Hispanic). 
The supplement was organized into four panels 
or versions, representing a two-by-two experi- 
mental design for studying issues 1 and 2. Ques- 
tions relating to issue 3 were the same for all pan- 
els. The total sample of approximately 60,000 
households was divided into four groups. Each 
group of about 15,000 households received one 
of the four panels. All respondents in a house- 
hold received the same set of questions; house- 
hold members 15 years and older were asked to 
respond for themselves, and parents answered for 
children too young to answer for themselves. The 
panels were: 


Panel 1: Separate race and Hispanic-origin 
questions, no multiracial category 
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Racial, Ethnic Questions 


Table 1. 
[Percent distribution] 


Panel 1 Panel 2 


Separate race Separate race 
and Hispanic- and Hispanic- 
origin questions; | origin questions 
no multiracial | with a multiracial 
category category 


Hispanic origin 


Hispanic 
Non-Hispanic 


Uclel(974i Racial identification by panel, May 1995 


[Percent distribution} 
Panel 1 


Separate race 
and Hispanic- | and Hispanic- 
origin questions; | origin questions 
no multiracial | with a multiracial 
category category 


Panel 2 


Hispanic origin 


Single race 


breakdown: 


American Indian, 
Eskimo, Aleut 
Asian or Pacific 
Islander 
Something else 
Don’t know/ 
not ascertained 
Total multiracial 


Multirace breakdown: 
No race/don’t know/ 
not ascertained 
Something else as 
only one race 
Only one race 
White-black/black- 


American Indian 
plus one race 

Asian or Pacific 
Islander plus one 


One race plus 
something else 

Other two races 

Three or more 


Note: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 


Panel 2: Separate race and Hispanic-origin questions, 
with a multiracial category 

Panel 3: A combined race and Hispanic-origin question, 
no multiracial category 

Panel 4: A combined race and Hispanic-origin question, 
with a multiracial category 

In panels 1 and 2, the Hispanic-origin question was asked 
before the race question. The racial categories used in all four 
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Hispanic or non-Hispanic origin identification by panel, May 1995 


Panel 3 


A combined race | A combined race 
and Hispanic- 
origin question; 
no multiracial 

category 


Panel 3 


Separate race | A combined race| A combined race 
and Hispanic- 
origin question; 
no multiracial 
category 


panels were white; black; American 
Indian, Eskimo, or Aleut; and Asian 
or Pacific Islander. Besides these spe- 
cific racial categories, respondents 
were given the opportunity to select 
“something else” in all panels, and 
Hispanic (in panels 3 and 4 only) and 
multiracial, such as American Indian 
and white, or black and white (in pan- 
els 2 and 4 only). Respondents also 
were asked a question to determine 
their preference for the name of their 
race or ethnic origin. Hispanics were 
asked whether they preferred to iden- 
tify themselves from a list of races 
that included Hispanic or through a 
separate Hispanic-origin question. 


Panel 4 


and Hispanic- 
origin question 
with a multiracial 


category 


Panel 4 


and Hispanic- 
origin question 
with a multiracial 


category Major findings 


Vag? Only results which address the major 


research issues are presented in this ar- 
ticle, and these must be taken in con- 
text. Thatis, the questions were admin- 
istered by interviewers, largely over 
the telephone, and a majority of the re- 
spondents had been asked in a previ- 
ous nontelephone interview about 
their ethnic and racial backgrounds. 
Results using self-administered forms 
might differ from those presented here. 
Furthermore, the racial and ethnic pro- 
portions from the supplement must be 
interpreted within the context of the 
experiment, where only treatment 
comparisons are intended. The propor- 
tions are not expected to exactly match 
Census figures.’ 


Hispanic-origin. As can be seen in 
table 1, a higher percentage of people 
identified themselves as Hispanic 
when they were asked a separate ques- 
tion (panels 1 and 2) than when “His- 
panic” was included as a racial cat- 
egory (panels 3 and 4). Even when respondents of panels 3 
and 4 (for which “Hispanic” was a racial category) were given 
another opportunity to identify themselves as Hispanic, the 
proportion Hispanic remained below that in panels 1 and 2. 


Racial distributions. The proportion of respondents identi- 
fying themselves as “white” is more than 4 percentage points 
higher in panels 1 and 2 when the Hispanic-origin question is 


asked separately. (See table 2.) The proportion identifying 
themselves as Hispanic is about 8 percent, drawing from both 
the “white” category and the “something else” category. The 
multiracial category was included in panels 2 and 4, with very 
similar results—a little more than 1.5 percent identified them- 
‘selves as multiracial. When the multiracial category is in- 
cluded, the proportion of American Indian, Eskimo, or Aleut 
drops in both panels 2 and 4. The proportions for blacks and 
Asian or Pacific Islanders were not affected by the introduc- 
tion of either the Hispanic or multiracial options in the list of 
racial categories. A sizable percentage of respondents select- 
ing the multiracial category chose only one race or gave both 
their race and their ethnic group when asked to specify their 
races (for example, white and Irish). Respondents who speci- 
fied two or more races were most likely to select a combina- 
tion including American Indian, Eskimo, or Aleut. 


Preference for a combined racial and Hispanic origin 
question. A substantial majority of Hispanics from each 
panel preferred to identify themselves as Hispanic in the race 
question, rather than in the separate ethnicity question. This 
question was asked differently depending on the panel. His- 
panic respondents in panels 1 and 2, who had a separate 
ethnicity question, were asked if they preferred that “His- 
panic” be included in the list of races instead, and those 
receiving panels 3 and 4, in which Hispanic was a racial 
category, were asked if they wanted a separate Hispanic ori- 
gin question. Those who received the separate ethnicity ques- 
tion had a somewhat lower percentage favoring the racial 
category. 


Preferences for racial and ethnic terms. Respondents’ pref- 
erences for racial and ethnic terms are shown in table 3. 
The majority of Hispanic respondents chose “ Hispanic” 
as the term they preferred. A majority of whites chose “white.” 
A plurality of blacks preferred the term “black,” but almost 
as many chose “African-American” or “Afro-American.” 
More than half of those identifying as American Indian or 
one of the classes of Alaska Native preferred either “Ameri- 
can Indian” or “Alaska Native,” but more than a third chose 
the more generic “Native American.” Almost 30 percent of 
those identifying themselves as multiracial preferred the term 
“multiracial,” but about as many had no preference. It should 
be noted that all choices of preferred terms could have been 
influenced by the terms given in the race questions that were 
asked earlier. 


Hispanic-origin comparisons. A comparison between the 
Hispanic classification in the CPs and the Hispanic classifica- 
tion in the CPS supplement showed that the level of consis- 
tency differs across panels, and the differences can be attrib- 
uted largely to the method for ascertaining Hispanic-origin in 
the supplement. With a separate ethnicity question, the agree- 


Preference for racial or ethnic terminology, all 
panels, May 1995 


[Percent distribution] 


Preferred term Percent 
Hispanic 
THOHEAL seca suckonenecccecess tates ces ptoas ttcsiacton oes ntavactacsace 100.00 
FHSDQNUG i cle cctincscysctelevotctaccanteventsabcreneteccones 57.88 
PE RUFIO Sy oes ceastsscoosee rey cecesechacerrsunnnsv Ruan d%e 11.74 
Of! SHPanish: OVGUA xik< ioe ccoccstencsacsositecetconss 12.34 
Someother tonnes eden aes 7.85 
INO PIGlOFONnCe eer 5 oscc.sccttecveceoqenctercdecceacccese 10.18 
White 
TERE HR aelac dda escot esti cess dataasleshontheevaavasereesumnntys 100.00 
NAVAS ae ch chcster tush basyanup cans dn venvatsnoethnssaaarye 61.66 
(CaliCaSianis...i0 covth.:..ack neaierenvtectasGeateaite 16.53 
European-Americann uu... cece 2.35 
PRN WO oineteen keene Wereccusnsceventaceesterssteatevertectters .96 
SOMES GUNS COs cise csscislecaseevectcsnstsadbond ness 1.97 
NO PIBlOMONCe aieiicesicsesccccascicorscsestievenssessones 16.53 
Black 
NORE vseet eos azasAcasoncarcsnatesscisusavy eosin RE 100.00 
BGK cas can sevecctacaacsstery aucdstaanecestsiectuzepace caGeyarnas 44.15 
African-American ..........:cccsecceeeeecsesseeeeeeeeees 28.07 
BEGO=AITO TICE otis skisscsscsceresastessncstanpaocesusnsone 12.12 
BNI yccnsrvasescngcn cvustasesvaesusecuemendeaveastnicats atone 3.28 
SONOVER  se ee echeccccl hacaiseatantssueeereees 1.09 
SOMO OMEN PORT ons saspsceatnasvestcceceatercesst eas 2.19 
INO Pr@fereNCe® a......csscvencecesnsoosssecveveseccenvessses 9.11 
American Indian 
GCI beAL Wee ses sotas abaoesaouee ac anauteascuscseseeastiersaranvocaeende 100.00 
AMEOLICAN INGA i. ccclleencecrercecstscassessoacesseaens 49.76 
Alaska: Natives) feo. t os acaukrdsuuchwedsaneasavansepeauee 3:51 
NAUVO AMTICO ics cascssasacesssnessorsnsewcqaeeguczeavene 37.35 
SOMO OthOr TOM ic. csccicccskesiccesencscessustencevsres 3.66 
INO PIOf@VeNCO ooo cnc. -svncadenesapesucocsasvasrscoareumas 5.72 
Multiracial 
100.00 
28.42 
More than one race 6.03 
BAC A ee a aos te cesspe poner sanast Fy 5.67 
IMIXOG=FACO ..c-scacssssscssnsrvcsapsoonssyceresneecercanseter 16.02 
MeStiZ0/MeStiZa ...........ccessscesseseseseseeenseeeeees 2.25 
SOME OtNELAOMM siscaiscncecceapacssascorceesesecesentvase 13.87 


NO Preference ..........eesesssseecsessscseeeeseeeseeeese 


Note: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 


ment is about 94 percent. If “Hispanic” is included as a race, 
the agreement drops to 80 percent. 


Comparisons of racial identification. A comparison of ra- 
cial identification in the CPS and the supplement showed that 
regardless of the panel, almost 95 percent of those identify- 
ing themselves as “black” in the CPS question also identify 
themselves as “black” in the supplement. The level of consis- 
tency for whites is about 96 percent in panels 1 and 2, but it 
drops to less than 91 percent in panels 3 and 4, for which 
some whites select “Hispanic” instead. The agreement for 
Asian and Pacific Islander respondents ranges between 86 
percent and 93 percent, but no detectable pattern emerges 
across panels. Most of those who identified themselves as 
“other” in the CPS question selected either “something else” 
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(about 60 percent) or “white” (about 
25 percent) in panels 1 and 2, but for 


panels 3 and 4, more than 70 percent _ | Percent distribution} 


ifele){-w-a) Hispanic national origin, by panel, May 1995 


of them chose “Hispanic.” In contrast Panel 1 Panel 2 Panel 3 Panel 4 
to the other racial categories, the Separate race Seems rane A combined os A combing ig 
Hispanic origin and Hispanic- and Hispanic- and Hispanic- and Hispanic- 
BETCCINENY Late between the eS and origin questions;| origin questions | origin question; origin question 
the supplement for American Indian, no multiracial | with a multiracial} no multiracial | with a multiracial 
Eskimo, and Aleut never reaches more category eatery. category category 
than 75 percent in any panel. Itisomly | gota ee 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
60 percent when multiracial is in- | Mexican, Mexican- pe 
: American, Chicano ... 59.45 60.49 67.06 iy 
cluded as a category in panels 2 and 4. | puerto Rican nnn 9.66 9.33 10.04 10.46 
An analysis of racial identification by = | Cuban .......... tees 4.69 4.12 1.96 2.40 
ancestry indicates that respondents _ | Central American, 
ices a bids South American ........ 13.00 10.61 11.93 11.78 
with both white and Indian ancestry _| Other Hispanic, Latino, 
‘ : : . OF Spanish... 11.82 13.89 8.73 9.58 
may not consistently identify with one Not fealty Hispanic, 
or the other. Latino, Spanish......... 85 1.29 .20 42 
Don’t know/not 
ascertained ............... 54 .28 07 at) 


Hispanics of different nationalities. 
In panels 1 and 2, in which Hispanic- 
origin is determined by a separate ques- 
tion, Mexicans make up a smaller pro- 


portion of those identifying themselves as Hispanic than in . 


panels 3 and 4, in which Hispanic-origin is determined by 
identification with the Hispanic racial category. (See table 4.) 
On the other hand, those identifying themselves as “Cuban” 
or “other Hispanic, Latino, or Spanish” make up a larger pro- 
portion of the Hispanics in panels 1 and 2. Cubans appear 
more likely than the other Hispanic nationalities to identify 
themselves as “white” in all panels. 


Conclusions 


Some of the findings from this CPS supplement seem clear 
while others are not as easy to interpret. In either case, the 
results should be considered in light of the way these data 
were obtained. The supplement followed an administration 
of a panel survey in which the respondents already had been 
asked about their race and ethnicity. The questions were ad- 
ministered by an interviewer, and most of the interviews were 
conducted over the telephone. 

Given this context, it appears likely that the number of 
Hispanics would decline if “Hispanic” is included as a cat- 
egory on the race question. If this combined race/ethnic ori- 
gin question is used, however, an “other” or “something else” 
category will not be chosen as frequently. Although Hispan- 
ics favor the combined race and ethnic origin question for- 
mat, they probably do so without the knowledge of the po- 
tential effect that this format may have on the overall count 
of Hispanics. Furthermore, the characteristics of the result- 
ing Hispanic population may also differ depending on 
whether Hispanic origin is measured as a separate question 
or is combined with the race question. Some groups of His- 
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Note: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 


panics, such as Cubans, might choose to identify themselves 
as white rather than as Hispanic if they must choose between 
the two. The proportion of the population that currently iden- 
tifies themselves as white also will decrease if there is a single 
race and Hispanic-origin question. 

The proportion of the population identifying as “multira- 
cial” in this context was less than 2 percent, and the only 
racial group that might have been affected by the addition of 
the multiracial category was American Indian/Alaska Native. 
There does appear to be some question about how well the 
term “multiracial” is understood throughout the population. 
The multiracial category was chosen by some Hispanics who 
reject existing racial options, and by some non-Hispanics who 
report multiple ethnicities. 

A substantial number of blacks prefer the terms “African- 
American” or “Afro-American,” and a sizable minority of 
American Indians and Alaska Natives chose the more generic 
term “Native American.” In both cases, however, the terms 
currently used were chosen more often. There is no way to know 
from these data how strongly these preferences are held. * 

This CPS supplement represents only one in a series of stud- 
ies to be conducted by the Federal Government that will fo- 
cus on the measurement of race and ethnicity. The Bureau of 
the Census is currently conducting two studies—the National 
Content Survey and the Race and Ethnicity Targeted Test— 
to prepare for Census 2000. Both of these studies test various 
ways of asking about race and ethnicity. The results of these 
efforts, along with the CPS supplement and other research, 
will be evaluated carefully by the Office of Management and 
Budget prior to any decision to revise Statistical Policy Di- 
rective No. 15. O 


Footnotes 


! Statistical Policy Directive No. 15, issued by the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget in 1977, is entitled, “Race and Ethnic Standards for Fed- 
eral Statistics and Administrative Reporting.” 


? The Current Population Survey (cps) is a sample survey of 60,000 U.S. 
households. Each month, labor force statistics are derived from thecps ,which 
is conducted by the Bureau of the Census for the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
BLS analyzes and publishes labor force statistics, classified by demographic, 
social, and economic characteristics. 


> The data were weighted to compensate for nonresponse to the cps and 


to the Race and Ethnicity Supplement. These weights, however, do not com- 
pensate for the fact that some racial or ethnic groups are underrepresented in 
the cps. This correction would require weighting to racial and ethnic census 
counts. Although this is routinely done for labor force estimates from the 
cps, to do it in this case would distort the effects of the supplement’s experi- 
mental design. 

“Further information concerning the results from the cps race and ethnicity 
supplement is available from a report in the BLs Statistical Notes Series and 
can be obtained by calling (202) 606-7390. A public-use data set also is 
available, and can be obtained by calling (202) 606-7516. 


“Fqx-on-demand” available 


Users of data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics can request a fax of news 
releases, historical data, and technical information 24 hours a day, 7 days a week 
from FAXSTAT, the Bureau’s new fax-on-demand system. 

FAXSTAT users can receive news releases of major economic indicators (see 
schedule on back cover of this issue) beginning at 8:45 a.m. on the morning the 
data are released. The number to obtain data from the national office is: 


(202) 606-6325 


Use a touch-tone telephone and follow the voice instructions for entering docu- 
ment codes and your fax telephone number. The FAXSTAT catalog, containing a list 
of available documents and codes, can be obtained by entering code 1000. You 
may request up to four documents with each call. Faxes are sent immediately 
following the request. If your fax line is busy, the system attempts to send the 
requested material four times before disconnecting. 

FAXSTAT numbers for BLS regions are listed on cover 2. 
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Racial, Ethnic Questions 


R 


Cognitive testing of racial and ethnic 
questions for the CPS supplement 


Extensive cognitive testing aided the development 
of a new questionnaire that is readily understood, 
no longer evokes negative emotional responses, 
and allows analysts to pinpoint the circumstances 
associated with multiracial reporting 


ace” and “ethnic origin” are two of the 
most emotionally charged and concep- 
tually ambiguous terms in U.S. con- 
temporary social discourse. Surveys with racial 
and ethnic questions that have been thoroughly 
researched, sensitively tested, and carefully 
structured should enable researchers to collect 
reliable data and make sound conclusions. Thus, 
a study was conducted on the May 1995 cps 
supplement to provide questions that would al- 
low respondents to identify themselves most ap- 
propriately by race, ethnic origin, and multira- 
cial groups. 

This article describes the development of the 
Current Population Survey Supplement on Race 
and Ethnic Origin that could be easily understood 
and would no longer evoke negative emotional 
responses. (See the article by Clyde Tucker and 
Brian Kojetin in this issue for a description of the 
supplement.) 

An interagency team of behavioral scientists rep- 
resenting anthropology, psychology, and sociology 
was Closely involved in the development and test- 
ing of the questions for the May 1995 cps supple- 
ment.' The team continued to be involved during 
and after collection of the supplement, analyzing 
live and taped interviews, and contributing insights 
from the analysis to help interpret findings from 
the statistical analysis of the data. 


Pretesting by cognitive research 


To test successive versions of the supplement, cog- 
nitive research interviews were conducted by a 
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multiracial and multi-ethnic team of behavioral 
scientists from several Federal agencies, with ad- 
ditional support from survey specialists in aca- 
demia. The research protocol called for individual, 
face-to-face interviews in which the respondent an- 
swered all of the questions in one of the four panel 
questionnaires to be tested.? After responding to 
each question, the respondent was asked to para- 
phrase the question, that is, to tell the interviewer 
what the question meant in his or her own words. 
For questions containing terms of special interest 
to the research, for example, race, ethnicity, Latino, 
the respondent was also asked to provide a defini- 
tion of these terms.’ 

The research plan called for matching the race 
and Hispanic origin of the respondent and re- 
searcher. This was achieved for all groups except 
for the American Indian respondents, who were in- 
terviewed by an Asian-American researcher. All 
of the materials used in the cognitive research, in- 
cluding the four panel questionnaires of the supple- 
ment and the research interview protocols, were 
translated into Spanish for respondents who were 
monolingual in Spanish. The cognitive interviews 
were carried out in three phases between Novem- 
ber 1994 and January 1995S. Each successive phase 
tested a version of the questionnaire that had been 
revised in light of problems found in earlier rounds 
of cognitive research. 

A total of 82 cognitive interviews were carried 
out in the following locations with the groups 
indicated: Albuquerque (American Indians); 
Chicago (blacks); Houston (Hispanics, whites); 
New Orleans (Creoles); New York (Hispanics, 


whites); Rural California (Hispanics); Rural Mississippi 
(blacks); Rural West Virginia (whites); San Francisco (Asians 
and Pacific Islanders, Hispanics, multiracials); and Washing- 
ton, DC (Asians and Pacific Islanders, blacks, Hispanics, 
multiracials, whites). For each of the racial groups, it was pos- 
‘sible to interview respondents who had a high school education 
or less, as well as respondents with some years of college. 

The phase one interviews revealed a multitude of problems 
in the four panel questionnaires of the supplement. These prob- 
lems included vague or imprecise questions, sensitive questions, 
abstract questions, vocabulary problems, and order effects. The 
following examples illustrate the types of problems that were 
identified by the cognitive interviews. 


Vague or imprecise questions. After naming a race from a list 
of racial categories, the respondent was asked, “Do you also 
have a more specific group that you belong to?” Because the 
question did not specifically call for an ethnic group within that 
race, responses to the question ranged from “Christian,” “Ma- 
sons,” “Black Muslims,” to “rebellious teenager.” 


Sensitive questions. Many respondents were uncomfortable 
answering any question about race, because they feared that 
the questionnaire was really about racism, and the supple- 
ment, a covert attempt to learn about their racial attitudes. 
Asking questions about their comfort level with using cer- 
tain racial terms to describe themselves only increased their 
discomfort. For example, after a respondent selected a cat- 
egory from the list of races, a subsequent question asked, 
“Please tell me if using this category to describe your race 
would make you feel: very comfortable; uncomfortable; 
somewhat comfortable; very comfortable.” 


Abstract questions. Earlier versions of the supplement in- 
cluded conceptual questions designed to learn about the cri- 
teria which respondents use to categorize themselves and 
others into racial, ethnic, and ancestral groups. Questions 
such as, “Do you think there is any difference between race, 
ethnicity, and ancestry?” were perceived by respondents as 
being too abstract and difficult. Some believed that the ques- 
tions were a test of their intelligence. 


Vocabulary problems. Very few of the respondents knew 
the meaning of the word “ethnicity,” but several respondents 
thought that the question was asking about the ethical 
character of races. One woman thought that the word 
“characteristic” meant that the interviewer was asking her 
about her character. Vocabulary problems were found in 
several of the questions. 


Order effects. In panels 1 and 2, the question asking if the 
respondent would have liked to have had a multiracial category 


from which to further specify race came after the question on 
the respondent’s ancestry or ethnic origin. For those respondents 
who had recalled a remote ancestor of a different race on the 
ancestry question, the later question about liking a multiracial 
category led them to think aloud about whether they should say 
they were multiracial, in light of how they had answered the 
ancestry question. This did not happen for panels 3 and 4, in 
which the multiracial question preceded the ancestry question. 

Following phase one, there were major revisions made to the 
questionnaire to correct problems identified by the cognitive 
research. The test of the revised instrument in phase two re- 
vealed that many of the problems identified in phase one had 
been corrected. However, other questions that had been revised 
continued to present problems. For example, the first question 
in panels 1 and 2 asked, “Are you Hispanic, Latino, or of Span- 
ish origin?” Because government surveys such as the decennial 
census always ask race first, respondents, out of habit, para- 
phrased this question as “What is your race?” or “What race 
are you?” and responded by stating their race, for example, 
“T’m white.” 

The key findings of the phase two interviews were that 
respondents found some of the questions to be confusing or 
redundant, and that the supplement continued to evoke a nega- 
tive emotional response. The intermingling of self-descrip- 
tive questions, such as, “What is your race?”, with preference 
questions asking, “Which term do you prefer for your racial 
group?” was found to contribute to the apparent redundancy 
of the questions. 

The questionnaire was revised again in light of the findings 
of the phase two research. Questions that had evoked a negative 
emotional response were eliminated. The problematic question 
on Hispanic origin and the conceptual questions were revised. 
Finally, the supplement was reorganized to group the questions 
in each of the panel questionnaires into three distinct sec- 
tions: 1) self-identification questions; 2) preference questions; 
and 3) conceptual questions. 

The new version used in phase three was tested in a small 
sample of non-Hispanic whites in West Virginia and a small 
group of Hispanics in suburban Maryland. Respondents in both 
groups had much less difficulty with the supplement in phase 
three. The only remaining problem for both groups was the con- 
ceptual questions, which were found to be too difficult. The 
non-Hispanic whites still responded to the first question in pan- 
els 1 and 2, “Are you Hispanic, Latino, of Spanish origin, or 
none of these?” by naming their race or ethnicity, for example, 
“1’m white,” “I’m American.” 

After the phase three interviews, the interagency team decided 
to abandon any attempt to salvage the conceptual questions. 
The one remaining problem was to reword the Hispanic origin 
question in such a way as to lead respondents to identify as 
either Hispanic or not Hispanic. The final wording of the 
question, “First, are you one of the following: Hispanic, 
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Multiracial breakdown by race, 1995 CPS 
supplement 


Category 


Total MAUI rACIAl Si snsccgeavsccsspsvacsevecesnseercrereesesens 
No race; don’t know; not 


“Something else” as only race... 51 .22 
Only one race 53 rats) 
White and black or black and white ............ 09 16 
American Indian, Eskimo, 

or Aleut plUS ONE FACE uu... ese eeetseteceeeeee .20 .28 
Asian or Pacific Islander plus one race ...... .07 .28 
One race plus “something else” .... 


Other two races 


NOTE: Panels 1 and 3 are not shown because multiracial questions 
were not asked in these panels. 


Latino, of Spanish origin?”’, was tested with 48 non-Hispanic 
and 6 Hispanic respondents in Washington, DC. In all cases, the 
question elicited either “Yes—Hispanic/Latino,” or “No” 
responses. 


Interpreting the findings 


Once the final supplement instrument was constructed, addi- 
tional cognitive research was conducted to help interpret the 
results from the supplement. On one day during the CPs col- 
lection week of May 14th through May 20th, cognitive re- 
searchers monitored supplement interviews in computer-as- 
sisted telephone interviewing (CAT!) facilities located in 
Hagerstown, MD, and Tucson, AZ. Researchers also conducted 
focus groups with interviewers in both facilities on the fol- 
lowing day to learn about their experiences in conducting the 
supplement interviews. Also during that week, researchers 
accompanied ces interviewers in Tucson and in Miami, FL, to 
observe how the interview was conducted in the field. Four 
hundred cat! interviews, two hundred in each CAT! facility, 
were taped for subsequent behavior coding. 

Following collection of the May 1995 cps supplement, open- 
ended answers to supplement questions on multiracial status 
and ancestry or ethnic origin were analyzed for content. The 
findings from the several phases of cognitive research provided 
the basis for greater accuracy in interpreting the results of the 
statistical analysis of the supplement data, especially the am- 
biguous findings relating to multiracial reporting. 


Multiracial reporting 


In the May 1995 cps supplement, the multiracial response cat- 
egory was listed in the race question for panels 2 and 4. Re- 
spondents who chose the multiracial response category were 
asked a follow-up question: “Which of the following list (do/ 
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does) (you/proxy) consider (yourself/himself/herself) to be: 
white; black; American Indian, Eskimo, or Aleut; Asian/Pacific 
Islander; or something else?” Those who answered, “something 
else,” were asked to specify what that was. 

The breakdown of racial identities for those who chose the 
multiracial response option in panels 2 and 4 may be seen in 
table 1. Some respondents who identified themselves as “mul- 
tiracial” in panels 2 and 4 selected only one race in the follow- 
up question. The finding of a large group of “one-race 
multiracials” led the team of analysts to develop “multiracial” 
and “indeterminate multiracial” categories for analyzing the cps 
supplement data. These are defined as follows: 


© Multiracial: persons who report belonging to two or more 
of the racial groups, or a racial term that encompasses two or 
more races, listed on the race question for that panel; 


© Indeterminate multiracial: persons who do not report be- 
longing to two or more of the racial groups listed on the race 
question for that panel. 


A very large proportion of the “one-race multiracials” in table 
1 selected “something else” as their single race, while a portion 
of the two plus multiracials chose a single racial category and 
“something else.” From the cognitive research interviews, it 
had been observed that multiracial respondents who were asked 
to respond to race questions that did not offer the multiracial 
category most often chose “something else,” and listed their 
several racial identities in the open-ended follow-up question. 
An analysis of the “open-ended” responses to the follow-up 
question for those who identified as “something else” under 
multiracial revealed a range of racial and ethnic designations. 


Further breakdowns. The open-ended answers from re- 
spondents who indicated “one-race equals ‘something else’ ” 
included such diverse entries as: Creole; Eurasian; Cape 
Verdian; and German and Irish. Some of the entries, such as 
Creole or Eurasian, although single terms, do represent mul- 
tiracial groups. Reporting two ethnicities, such as German 
and Irish, illustrates the overlapping of the semantic catego- 
ries of race and ethnicity observed during the cognitive re- 
search interviews. 

A wide range of open-ended answers was found for the 
“something else” follow-up question for multiracials who iden- 
tified as belonging to one of the races on the list, for example, 
black, white, and as “something else.” The following list illus- 
trates these combinations specifically: white. Mexican, 
American Indian, and German; black, Puerto Rican, German, 
and African American; white and Armenian; white, Italian, 
Dutch, and Irish. Thus, the pattern of equating ethnicity and 
racial groups was common in these open-ended responses as 
well. 

From the analysis of the “something else” entries it became 
apparent that some of the “one-race equals ‘something else’ 


Percentage of multiracials and indeterminate multiracials by Hispanic origin status, 1995 CPS supplement 


Hispanic origin status 


multiracials,” such as Creole, did fit the definition of multiracial 
constructed for the statistical analysis. The analysis also re- 
vealed that some of the “two races equals race plus ‘something 
else’ multiracials” did not fit this definition, and should be clas- 
sified as “indeterminate multiracials.” 

Following this analysis, the percentages of “multiracials” 
and “indeterminate multiracials” were calculated. Table 2 
presents the percentages of both types of multiracials for His- 
panics and for non-Hispanics. Persons who reported two or 
more of the racial categories other than “something else” are 
also included in the “multiracial” category. 

The initial racial breakdown of the multiracial group 
displayed previously in table 1 indicated that about half of the 
one-race multiracials on both panels had identified themselves 
as belonging to one of the. racial groups other than “something 
else.” Observations made in the course of monitoring CPS 
supplement interviews provided a lead for the investigation of 
factors contributing to one-race reporting by some multiracial 
reporters. It had been observed that, occasionally, a CPS 
respondent who identified as “multiracial” and listed only one 
race, such as white, would include a second race in answering 
the later ancestry/ethnic origin question. 

An analysis of entries to the ancestry/ethnic origin question 
for the one-race “indeterminate multiracials” who had listed a 
single race other than “something else” revealed that 54 percent 
of the 152 individuals in this group had listed a second race 
under ancestry. To learn how widespread this phenomenon was, 
an analysis of entries under ancestry was carried out for a ran- 
dom sample of 2,000 panel 2 and panel 4 respondents, drawn 
proportional to the racial distribution for those two panels, who 
had not identified as multiracial and had selected a racial re- 
sponse option other than “something else.” This latter group 
was designated “single race respondents.” For the single race 
respondents, only 7 percent of the entries under ancestry in- 
cluded a second race not previously named. Although the 
samples are small, there is a basis to suggest that the existence 
of a second racial group in their heritage contributed to the se- 


Multiracial 


Note: Panels 1 and 3 are not shown because multiracial questions were not asked in these panels. 


Panel 4 


Indeterminate 
multiracial 


Indeterminate 


multiracial Multiracial 


lection of the “multiracial” designation for many of the “one- 
race indeterminate multiracials.” 

While the overwhelming majority, 91 out of 130 (70 per- 
cent), of the single race respondents reporting a second race 
under ancestry are whites reporting an American Indian, Es- 
kimo, or Aleutian racial component, the one-race indeterminate 
multiracials are more varied in their racial composition. Whites 
constitute fewer than 50 percent of the latter group. Blacks at 36 
percent, American Indians, Eskimos, and Aleuts at 11 percent, 
and to a lesser extent, Asians and Pacific Islanders at 6 percent, 
are overrepresented in this group, compared with the propor- 
tional racial distribution for the two panels. Future publications 
from BLS and Census will report the results of additional demo- 
graphic analysis of these two groups. 


Conclusions 


Testing of the initial version of the Current Population Survey 
Supplement on Race and Ethnic Origin indicated that many 
questions contained unfamiliar terms, such as “ethnicity,” and 
presupposed an unrealistic level of sociological sophistication, 
for example, the ability to differentiate race, ethnicity, and an- 
cestry. Some respondents were suspicious of the survey’s pur- 
pose. After extensive cognitive research, a questionnaire was 
developed that was readily understood and no longer evoked a 
negative emotional response. 

Cognitive research also allowed analysts to pinpoint the cir- 
cumstances associated with multiracial reporting, leading to the 
recognition of true multiracial status for a smaller portion of the 
multiracials who reported a single race, that is, “something else.” 
Similarly, this analysis led to the recognition of “indeterminate 
multiracial” status for a portion of multiracials who reported 
two races—a race plus “something else.” 

Cognitive research conducted in conjunction with the 
supplement thus contributed to solving problems associated 
with developing a questionnaire on race, ancestry, and eth- 
nic origin.* O 
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Footnotes 


1 The team consisted of: Adalberto Aguirre (University of California, 
Riverside); Ade Costa-Cash, Manuel de la Puente, and Eleanor Gerber (Bureau 
of the Census); Patricia Bell (Oklahoma State University); Lu Ann Moy 
(General Accounting Office); Ruth McKay (Bureau of Labor Statistics); Jorge 
Nakamoto (Aguirre International, Inc.); and Jackie Stanley (Department of 
Agriculture). 


2 Panel 1 contained separate Hispanic origin and race questions with no 
multiracial category; panel 2 contained separate Hispanic origin and race 
questions with a multiracial category; panel 3 contained a combined Hispanic 
origin and race question, with “Hispanic” a category on the list of races, and 
no multiracial category; panel 4 contained a combined Hispanic origin and 
race question, with “Hispanic” a category on the list of races, that also 
included a multiracial category. 


3 For more information on this and other cognitive methods, see Barbara H. 


Forsyth and Judith T. Lessler, “Cognitive Laboratory Methods: A Taxonomy,” 
in Paul P. Biemer and others, eds., Measurement Errors in Surveys (New 
York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1991), pp. 393-418. 


‘4 For a more complete discussion of the cognitive research findings, see: 
Ruth B. McKay and Manuel de la Puente, “Cognitive Research in Designing 
the cps Supplement on Race and Ethnicity,” Proceedings of the Bureau of 
the Census’ 1995 Annual Research Conference, Rosslyn, VA, pp. 435-45; 
Manuel de la Puente and Ruth B. McKay, “Developing And Testing Race 
and Ethnic Origin Questions for The Current Population Survey Supple- 
ment On Race And Ethnic Origin,” Proceedings of the 1995 American Sta- 
tistical Association Meetings, Orlando, FL, pp. 19-28; and Ruth B. McKay, 
L.L. Stinson, M. de la Puente, and B. A. Kojetin, “Interpreting the Findings 
of the Statistical Analysis of the cps Supplement on Race and Ethnicity,” 
Proceedings of the Bureau of the Census’ 1996 Annual Research Confer- 
ence, Rosslyn, va (In press). 


LABSTAT available via World Wide Web 


LABSTAT, the Bureau of Labor Statistics public database, provides current and his- 
torical data for many BLS surveys as well as numerous news releases. 


LABSTAT Public Access has introduces a new production Internet service over 
the World Wide Web. BLS and regional offices programs are described using 
hypertext pages. Access to LABSTAT data and news releases is provided by a link to 


the BLS gopher server. The URL is: 


http://stats.bls.gov/blshome.html 


If you have questions or comments regarding the LABSTAT system on the Internet, 


address e-mail to: 


labstat.helpdesk @bls.gov 
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Race and the shifting burden 


of job displacement: 


1982-93 


The job displacement rate for blacks converged to that 
for whites from 1982 to 1993; over the 11-year period, 
the rate for workers in white-collar occupations, 

in which blacks were underrepresented, rose, 

while the rate for blue-collar workers, 

in which blacks were overrepresented, fell 


dvances in the relative labor market po- 
Aster of African-American men stag- 

nated in the 1980s, after nearly four dec- 
ades of steady improvement. The structural 
change of the early years of the decade was par- 
ticularly costly: past research shows that black 
men faced a substantially higher risk of job dis- 
placement than white men did during that period.! 
In contrast, this article offers evidence that the 
black disadvantage in the incidence of job dis- 
placement narrowed over the 1980s and vanished 
by 1992-93.” The article documents this impor- 
tant change over the past decade, analyzes its 
potential causes, and examines trends in two im- 
portant postdisplacement outcomes: the prob- 
ability of becoming reemployed and earnings 
losses. 

Based on the Displaced Worker Surveys car- 
ried out by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
1984 through 1994, the analysis presented shows 
that, over the 1980s and continuing into the 
1990s, racial differences in the risk of job dis- 
placement narrowed significantly. In the reces- 
sion of the early 1980s, the displacement rate for 
black men employed full time was 7.1 percent, 
44 percent higher than the white male displace- 
ment rate of 4.9 percent. In contrast, during the 
recession of the early 1990s, the black male dis- 
placement rate of 5.1 percent was 19 percent 
higher than the white rate of 4.4 percent. Both 
rates then declined during the recovery that fol- 
lowed the 1990-91 recession, with the black rate 


declining substantially faster than the white rate. 
By 1992-93, the black and white displacement 
rates converged. Although the difference in the 
rates narrowed over the 1982-93 period, there 
appears to be no evidence of an improvement in 
postdisplacement outcomes for blacks relative to 
whites. 

In this article, we use a variation of a special 
decomposition technique to account for changes 
between blacks and whites over time in the bur- 
den of job displacement. The analysis reveals a 
number of factors that help explain the narrow- 
ing and subsequent reversal of the displacement 
rates over the 1980s and into the 1990s. The most 
important one is the decline in black displace- 
ment rates relative to white rates within occupa- 
tions, educational categories, regions of the coun- 
try, and industries. Another important factor is 
the partial shift in the burden of job displacement 
from lower skilled, blue-collar jobs in the 1980s 
to higher skilled, white-collar jobs in the 1990s, 
thereby generating a relative improvement for 
blacks over this period. 


Measuring displacement 


As mentioned, the biennial Displaced Worker 
Survey begun in January 1984 by the Department 
of Labor is the primary source of data for this 
article. A special supplement to the Current 
Population Survey (CPS), the Displaced Worker 
Survey was designed to identify characteristics 
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of displaced workers. The survey was repeated in January of 
1986, 1988, 1990, and 1992 and in February 1994. In each 
survey, individuals in the regular monthly CPS were asked 
whether they had lost a job anytime during the 5 years pre- 
ceding the January survey date due to “a plant closing, an 
employer going out of business, a layoff from which he/she 
was not recalled, or other similar reasons.”? If the answer was 
“Yes,” a series of questions followed concerning the old job 
and period of joblessness.* Our analysis sample contains men, 
20 years of age and older, displaced from full-time, private 
sector, nonagricultural wage and salary jobs by a plant clos- 
ing or relocation, the elimination of a position or shift, or lay- 
off without recall (slack work).° 

The period over which respondents recall a job displace- 
ment is an important issue in our analysis. Recall error arises 
from the retrospective nature of the question on displacement 
in which respondents are asked about job losses occurring 1 
to 5 years before the survey date.° The evidence suggests that 
the survey seriously understates job loss occurring long be- 
fore the date the survey was taken. David S. Evans and Linda 
S. Leighton estimate that only 41.8 percent of actual job dis- 
placements which occur in the fifth year prior to the survey 
date are reported.’ Their calculation is based on their esti- 
mate of a rate of “memory loss” of 17.6 percent per year. 
Another potential problem with the Displaced Worker Sur- 
vey is that job displacements which occur in the year prior to 
the survey date may be overcounted if some of them turn out 
to be temporary.® 

A few recent studies address these problems. Henry S. Farber 
includes sample displacements that occur in the first or second 
year prior to the survey date, Jennifer M. Gardner includes job 
losses that occur in the second or third year, and Evans and 
Leighton recommend including only those losses which occur 
in the first year.” None of them, however, can fully correct for 
all of the potential problems mentioned. In the next section, we 
calculate and compare estimates of job displacement using all 
three of their sample inclusion rules. For each rule, job displace- 
ment rates are calculated by dividing the total number of work- 
ers who report a displacement in the appropriate period on the 
Displaced Worker Survey by the total number of at-risk work- 
ers during the same period. We calculate the total number of at- 
risk workers for each year from the CPS Outgoing Rotation 
Annual Merge files.'° We use the same age, race, gender, indus- 
try, occupation, and hours-worked restrictions to define the at- 
risk group. The resulting displacement rates represent the aver- 
age annual probability of being displaced during the specified 
1- or 2-year period. 


Results 
Trends in displacement rates. Chart 1 shows black and 


white displacement rates from 1981 to 1993, using the three 
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sample inclusion rules. The top panel graphs displacement 
rates based on job losses that occurred 2 or 3 years prior to 
the date of the survey. Therefore, the displacement rates are 
for the 2-year periods 1981-82, 1983-84, 1985-86, 1987- 
88, 1989-90, and 1990-91. As is discussed in Evans and 
Leighton’s work, the third year prior to the survey date is 
likely to suffer substantially from recall bias.'’ Because of 
this, the estimates in the top panel of the chart may be viewed 
as lower bounds for black and white displacement rates dur- 
ing each 2-year period. In addition, there is some evidence 
that the understatement of job loss due to recall bias is larger 
for blacks than whites, which, if true, could pose a serious 
problem for our analysis.'? As expected, the black and white 
displacement rates, as well as the racial differences using the 
foregoing rule, are lower than those using the other rules 
employed. 

In the middle panel, we include displacements that occurred 
in the year prior to the date of the survey. (Hence, the dis- 
placement rates are for 1983, 1985, 1987, 1989, 1991, and 
1993.) The estimated displacement rates and racial differences 
are much higher than the rates and differences using the other 
two inclusion rules. We view these estimates as upper bounds 
for the displacement rates and racial differences during the 
period. 

In the bottom panel, we include job displacements that oc- 
curred in the 2 years preceding the date of the survey (so that 
the displacement rates are for 1982-83, 1984-85, 1986-87, 
1988-89, 1990-91, and 1992-93). We believe that this is the 
best method for estimating racial differences in displacement 
rates. By including only job losses that occur in the 2 years 
prior to the date of the survey, we reduce the possibility that 
different levels of recall bias for blacks and whites will seri- 
ously contaminate our estimates of racial differences in job 
displacement. Furthermore, the overstatement of permanent 
job displacement that results from counting potentially tem- 
porary job displacements in the year before the date of the 
survey is mitigated by averaging the 2 years. 

Although the choice of inclusion rule is important for esti- 
mating levels of black and white displacement rates and the 
racial difference in each year, it is less important for describ- 
ing the general trends in these measures. The three panels of 
chart 1 are similar in this respect. The main exception is that 
the black-white difference is negative between 1987 and 1989 
in the top panel, whereas it is positive in the other two panels. 
We next describe the trends for black and white men using 
the sample of displacements that occurred within 2 years of 
the survey date (panel 3). We also use this sample in the re- 
maining analyses set forth in the article. 

In the slack labor market period of the early 1980s (1982- 
83), both black and white displacement rates were at their 
highest levels during any period covered by our study.'* The 
black displacement rate was 7.1 percent, compared with the 
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white rate of 4.9 percent, implying a racial gap of 2.2 per- 
centage points (or 43.9 percent). During this slack period, a 
startling 1 out of every 14 full-time black men lost their jobs 
each year. The long period of strong labor markets from 1984 
to 1989 steadily reduced the incidence of job displacement 
among both black and white men, with black men experienc- 
ing a larger reduction. Still, the black displacement rate re- 
mained significantly higher than the white rate. Clearly, the 
1980s were a decade in which black men were at a substan- 
tially higher risk of losing their jobs than were white men. 
The recession in the early 1990s brought a return to slack 
labor markets in the U.S. economy. The economic downturn 
resulted in an increase in both the black and the white dis- 
placement rate, although not to the levels observed for 1982- 
83. Black men experienced a slight decline in job displace- 
ment relative to white men in this period. For 1990-91, the 
black rate was 5.1 percent, compared with a white rate of 4.4 
percent. This difference of 0.7 percentage point was slightly 
lower than the 0.9-percentage-point difference for the period 
1984-89."* The racial difference continued to decline in the 
1990s. Both black and white displacement rates fell in 1992- 
93 as the labor market began to improve, with the black rate 


declining substantially faster than the white rate. The differ-. 


ent rates of change in job displacement resulted in a black 
displacement rate of 4.0 percent and a white rate of 4.1 per- 
cent in the 1994 survey. The change from a decade earlier is 
remarkable: _ the racial gap first narrowed and then reversed 
sign (although the gap is not statistically different from zero 
at the ~ = .05 level). 

Two observations clearly stand out from this trend analy- 
sis. First, black and white displacement rates were markedly 
different in 1982-83 and converged steadily over the sample 
period to absolute convergence in 1992-93.!° Second, the 
black displacement rate decreased substantially relative to the 
white rate between the two slack labor market periods (1982- 
83 and 1990-91) and between the two strong labor market 
periods (1984-89 and 1992-93). This result suggests that 
even after controlling for overall conditions in the labor mar- 
ket, black men were at a lower risk of experiencing job dis- 
placement relative to white men in the early 1990s than they 
were in the 1980s. 

This same pattern is found across age groups. Up to this 
point, we have only analyzed racial trends in aggregate dis- 
placement rates. In table 1, we report black and white dis- 
placement rates and the black-white difference in the displace- 
ment rate by age groups for each of the 2-year periods in our 
sample. The patterns for the various age groups are similar to 
the patterns for the aggregate rates. All age groups experi- 
enced a decline in the racial gap in the displacement rate from 
the slack labor market period in the 1980s to the slack period 
in the 1990s. Although the racial gap fluctuated for each age 
group over the period of sustained growth in the 1980s, it 
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experienced a fairly steady convergence over the sample pe- 
riod and a decline from the strong labor market period in the 
1980s to the strong period in the 1990s. These results demon- 
strate that the improvement in the average probability of job 
displacement among blacks relative to whites from the 1980s 
to the 1990s was not isolated within a few age groups. 


Explaining the trends. There is growing concern that the 
high-skilled jobs which were relatively safe from job displace- 
ment in the 1980s are no longer safe in the 1990s. A number 
of studies have shown that white-collar and college-educated 
workers bore a greater burden of job loss during the 1990-91 
recession than in earlier recessions.'® In this section, we ex- 
amine the roles that racial differences in job characteristics 
and the changing nature of job displacement played in reduc- 
ing the racial gap in the black-white displacement rate from 
the 1980s to the 1990s. We focus our attention on occupation, 
although we replicate our analyses using region, education, 
and industry. 

We examine points in time with roughly similar business 


cycle conditions. We compare the slack labor market period 
in the 1980s (1982-83) with the slack period in the 1990s 
(1990-91) and the strong labor market period in the 1980s 
(1984-89) with the strong period in the 1990s (1992-93). 
We start by defining the aggregate displacement rate for 


_ race i in time tas ES} DRi, where ES) is a row vector of J 
occupational employment shares and DR} is a column vec- 


tor of J occupational displacement rates.17 The change be- 
tween time 1 and time 2 in the racial displacement rate gap 
can be expressed as 
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One method of decomposing this change is to rewrite it as 
the sum of the following four terms: 
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This decomposition is a modification of a technique previously 
used to identify the determinants of the convergence in the 
black-white wage gap over the second half of the 20th century.'® 
The first term measures the effect of converging or diverging 
black and white occupational distributions. (Thus, we label the 
term “employment share effect.”) The second term measures 
the effect of the interaction between the change over time in 
the occupational distribution and the racial difference in 
displacement rates within occupations at a given point in time 
(the employment share interaction). The third term measures 
the effect of the interaction between the racial difference in 
occupational distributions and the change over time in 
displacement rates within occupations (the displacement rate 
interaction). This term will be large if, for example, blacks are 
overrepresented in the types of occupations that experienced 
large decreases in displacement rates, or if they are under- 
represented in the types of occupations that experienced large 
increases in displacement rates. Finally, the last term measures 
the effect of converging or diverging black and white 
displacement rates within occupations (the displacement rate 
effect). 

Table 2 gives estimates of each of these terms for the de- 
composition of the change in the black-white displacement 
rate gap from 1982-83 to 1990-91 (slack labor markets) and 
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from 1984-89 to 1992-93 (strong labor markets). Method 1 
uses the preceding equations to calculate each of the terms, 
and method 2 uses a different weighting scheme to calculate 
each.!° Method 2 is equally as valid as method 1 and is pre- 
sented in order to furnish additional estimates for the decom- 
position. Table 3 reports the black and white displacement 
rates and employment shares for each occupation, as well as 
the periods for which the decompositions are carried out. 

For both the slack labor market and strong labor market com- 
parisons, there was a large decrease in the black-white displace- 
ment rate gap. The gap decreased by 1.6 percentage points from 
1982-83 to 1990-91 and by 1.0 percentage point from 1984— 
89 to 1992-93.” The employment share effect and the employ- 
ment share interaction are small in all of the decompositions 
and thus do not explain much of the changes. The reason these 
terms are small is that the racial distributions of employment 
shares across occupations did not change substantially over time. 
(See table 3.) This finding suggests that the interesting terms in 
the decompositions are the last two. 
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Displacement rates and employment shares 
by race and occupation, Displaced Worker 
Survey, 1984-94 
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Note: Samples include men aged 20 to 64 working full time in nonagri- 
cultural private sector industries. The displacement rate is defined as the 
percentage of at-risk workers experiencing job displacement in the speci- 
fied period. All calculations use cps final sampling weights. Total displace- 
ment rates reported in tables 3, 4, and 5 may differ for some categories due 
to missing values for occupation. 


For the change between the two slack periods (1982-83 to 
1990-91), the displacement rate interaction and the dis- 
placement rate effect are both large. The large displacement 
rate interaction suggests that, relative to the white occu- 
pational distribution, the black distribution was not as 
negatively affected by the slack period in the 1990s as it was 
by the slack period in the 1980s. In large part, this was due to 
the higher probability of blacks being employed in semi- 
skilled blue-collar and service occupations and the lower 
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probability of blacks being employed in white-collar 
occupations, compared with whites.”' Displacement rates 
declined dramatically between the two slack periods in 
semiskilled production jobs for both whites and blacks. 
Furthermore, white-collar occupations experienced an increase 
in displacement rates for both blacks and whites, therefore 
reducing the black-white gap. The increase in the white-collar 
displacement rate stands in contrast to declining rates in all other 
occupations; this is consistent with previous research 
demonstrating that the recession in the early 1990s affected 
white-collar workers much more than did the recession in the 
early 1980s. 

The large displacement rate effect also explains much of 
the change in the black-white displacement rate gap: asub- 
stantial portion of the reduction in the gap is due to a conver- 
gence in black and white displacement rates within occupa- 
tions. The estimates of the black-white gap reported in table 
3 are useful for identifying rates of convergence for each 
occupation. In blue-collar occupations, the racial gap not 
only declined, but actually changed sign. That is, in 1982— 
83, black men in these occupations experienced substantially 
higher displacement rates than white men, but in 1990-91, 


. black men in those same occupations were at a slightly lower 


risk of being displaced than whites were. In contrast, the ra- 
cial difference in displacement rates in white-collar occupa- 
tions increased over this period: both black and white 
workers faced a greater risk of displacement in the second 
recession, with the risk for blacks increasing relative to that 
for whites. 

We next turn to analyzing the change in the racial gap be- 
tween the two periods of strong labor markets (1984-89 to 
1992-93). Over this time frame, the decompositions demon- 
strate that the bulk of the change in the gap was due to con- 
verging displacement rates in most occupations. Here, the dis- 
placement rate effect explains essentially all of the change in 
the racial gap. This is apparent in significant reductions in the 
black-white displacement rate for all occupation categories 
except the semiskilled blue-collar category. The other terms 
are small, the displacement rate interaction in part because 
there was an increase in the displacement rates in white-col- 
lar occupations (in which blacks are underrepresented) and 
in service occupations (in which blacks are overrepresented), 
which had counteracting effects. 

We also decompose changes in the black-white displacement 
rate gap using education and region. We discuss these results 
and report black and white displacement rates and employment 
shares for education and region in tables 4 and 5.” 

The estimates reported in table 4 demonstrate the well- 
known fact that, on average, black men have substantially 
lower levels of education than white men. This difference in 
education may have contributed to the decline in the racial dis- 
placement rate gap in the 1990s. In general, across similar labor 
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Note: Samples include men aged 20 to 64 working full time in nonagricultural 
private sector industries. The displacement rate is defined as the percentage 
of at-risk workers experiencing job displacement in the specified period. All 
calculations use cps final sampling weights. Total displacement rates reported 
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occupation. 


market conditions, displacement rates among college gradu- 
ates were higher and displacement rates among men with less 
than a high school diploma were lower in the 1990s than in the 
1980s. The combination of these two trends partly contributed 
to the reduction in the black-white gap across both the slack and 
the strong market periods; this effect, however, is not large. The 


displacement rate interaction is relatively small for the change 
across each pair of periods.” Across both periods, most of the 
change in the racial gap is explained by the displacement rate 
effect. In every educational category, black men experienced 
reductions in their likelihood of being displaced relative to white 
men in the 1990s. Perhaps most surprising, among non-high 
school graduates, black men had substantially lower displace- 
ment rates than did white men. 

Table 5 shows considerable variation in displacement rates 
across regions of the country for each of the periods in the 
sample. This is not surprising, given the known regional differ- 
ences in the impact of the business cycle. Combined with the 
observation that blacks had a different geographical distribu- 
tion than whites did, the variation in displacement rates across 
regions may explain part of the relative improvement in black 
displacement rates in the 1990s. Overall, the results indicate 
that almost all of the change in the racial gap between the two 
slack periods is due to the large reductions in the difference in 
displacement rates in the Midwest, South, and West. In 1990- 
91, during a slack labor market, black displacement rates were 
basically the same as white displacement rates in the South and 
the West. The large decline in the displacement rate in the South 
and the overrepresentation of blacks in that region partly con- 
tributed to the decline in the racial gap. This was counterbal- 
anced somewhat by a declining displacement rate in the Mid- 
west, where blacks were underrepresented. 

The results of decomposing the change in the racial gap 
between the two strong labor market periods are similar. Most 
of the convergence of the black and white displacement rates 
between the two periods is due to large decreases in the dif- 
ference in the rates in the Midwest, South, and West. This 
provides evidence that the substantial declines in black dis- 
placement rates relative to white rates that occurred in the 
1990s were not limited to only part of the country. In 1992- 
93, the Midwest was the only region in which black displace- 
ment rates remained higher than white rates. 


Trends in postdisplacement outcomes. There is a large body 
of literature analyzing the consequences of job displacement. 
These studies find that for many workers, adjusting to perma- 
nent job loss can be difficult, with low probabilities of reem- 
ployment, long durations of joblessness, and sizable earnings 
losses.4 In this section, we examine what happened to those 
workers who lost their jobs over the sample period, focusing on 
whether there are any important racial differences in outcomes. 
We utilize two measures of postdisplacement outcomes in our 
analysis: the probability of reemployment and the change in 
weekly earnings from the predisplacement job to the postdis- 
placement job (conditional on reemployment). 

We use the reemployment rate, defined as the percent of 
displaced workers who are employed on the date of the sur- 
vey, to summarize racial differences in the probability of be- 
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coming reemployed after job displacement.” We calculate 
reemployment rates for black and white men who reported a 
job loss within the 2 years previous to each occasion on which 
the Displaced Worker Survey was taken. Chart 2 displays 
reemployment rates by race for each survey year in the 
sample. Over the entire sample period, black men who were 
displaced had significantly lower reemployment rates than 
their white counterparts.”° Although black and white reem- 
ployment rates differed notably over the 1980s and 1990s, 
they generally followed the same trend over the business 
cycle. As expected, both rates were low in slack labor mar- 
ket periods and high in strong labor market periods. 

Perhaps most importantly, chart 2 demonstrates that the 
difference between the black and white rates declined slowly, 
but steadily, over the sample period. White reemployment 
rates were 20.8 percentage points, or 54.3 percent, higher 
than black rates in 1982-83. By 1992-93, the rate for whites 
had dropped to 14.1 percentage points, or 25.3 percent, 
higher than the black rate. These results suggest that black 
displaced workers had a harder time becoming reemployed 
than did white men in every period in the sample, but there 
was a small relative improvement over time. 

For workers who were reemployed on the date of the 
survey, we can examine the change in earnings that is as- 
sociated with job loss. The Displaced Worker Survey con- 
tains information only on a person’s usual predisplace- 
ment weekly earnings, with no information available on 
predisplacement hourly wages. Therefore, we use the dif- 
ference between the pre- and postdisplacement weekly 
earnings.”’ With this measure, we include only those 
workers reemployed on the date of the survey (and for 
whom postdisplacement earnings are observed).”* One 
important limitation of such a measure is that it does not 
account for how earrings would have risen on the old job 
if the worker had not been displaced.” 

Our measure of the change in earnings is equal to the 
difference between the logarithm of weekly earnings for the 
postdisplacement job and the logarithm of weekly earnings 
for the predisplacement job. This difference is approximately 
equal to the percent change in earnings resulting from job 
displacement for reemployed workers. Chart 3 displays the 
average change in the logarithm of earnings by race for each 
survey year in the sample period. The two curves generally 
follow the business cycle, being lower (exhibiting large 
losses) in slack periods and higher (showing small losses) in 
strong periods. Note that there is no clear direction for the 
black-white difference; it is negative and large in 1982-83, 
1984-85, and 1990-91, positive and large in 1992-93, and 
positive, but small, in 1986-87 and 1988-89.*° Thus, there 
does not appear to be any indication that black reemployed 
workers experienced larger losses in earnings relative to 
whites in the 1990s than in the 1980s.*! 
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OVER THE PAST DECADE, the burden of job displacement has 
shifted between black and white men. In 1982-83, the black 
displacement rate was 2.15 percentage points (43.9 percent) 
higher than the white rate. Over the 1980s and into the early 
1990s, there was a steady convergence of the incidence of 
displacement between blacks and whites. In 1992-93, the 
black displacement rate was actually 0.11 percentage point 
lower than the white rate. The observation that black men 
experienced such a large improvement in their likelihood of 
job loss stands in contrast to worsening relative outcomes in 
other economic measures over the same period. 
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The characteristics of job displacement were notably dif- 
ferent in the 1990s than in the 1980s. Perhaps the most im- 
portant difference was that white-collar workers were at a 
higher risk of losing their jobs in the 1990s than they were in 
the 1980s. At the same time, semiskilled blue-collar workers 
experienced a substantial reduction in their likelihood of job 
loss in the slack labor market period of the 1990s, compared 
to their dramatic job losses of the early 1980s. These trends, 
combined with the underrepresentation of black men in 
white-collar occupations and overrepresentation of black 
men in semiskilled blue-collar occupations, contributed to 
the decline in the black-white displacement rate gap in the 
1990s. 

Although racial differences in occupational distributions 
had an important effect, a substantial part of the decline in the 
aggregate racial gap was due to large reductions in the racial 
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displacement rate gaps within occupations. This becomes evi- 
dent especially when we examine the change between strong 
labor market periods. When we consider the roles of educa- 
tion, region, and industry, we find that there were large de- 
creases in the displacement rate gap within most categories. 
These findings suggest that, in general, black men experi- 
enced an improvement relative to white men from the 1980s 
to the 1990s in the risk of permanent job loss. The decline in 
the probability of job displacement for blacks relative to 
whites was not confined to only a few types of jobs, sectors 
of the economy, or regions of the country. 

The relative and absolute decline in displacement rates for 
black men is an improvement in their labor market situation. 
Our view of this improvement, however, is tempered by our 
finding that, relatively speaking, black postdisplacement out- 
comes remained largely unchanged over the decade. o 
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Expenditures on Necessities : 


Elderly and nonelderly expenditures 
on necessities in the 1980s 


For much of the U.S. population, both real income 
and discretionary spending increased over the 1980s; 
elderly households, however, fared better, 

on average, than nonelderly households 


uestions concerning the well-being of 

the elderly population in the United 

States are central to the resolution of 
numefous policy questions, including changes in 
health care and Social Security, Federal budget 
deficits, and intergenerational transfers. After 
substantial growth during the 1970s, real social 
welfare expenditures under public programs 
grew more slowly through the 1980s.' At the 
same time, the population aged 65 and older con- 
tinued to grow, both in absolute numbers (from 
25.5 million to 31.1 million) and as a share of the 
U.S. population (from 11.3 percent to 12.5 per- 
cent).? The research presented in this article ties 
together the related issues of the growing elderly 
population and the flattening of growth of public 
social support programs. 

Using data from the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics (BLS) Consumer Expenditure (ce) Survey, the 
article examines whether elderly households 
spent proportionally more on necessities in 1990 
than in 1980. The article also compares elderly 
households with nonelderly households in both 
years, to determine their relative welfare. Be- 
cause poorer households invariably have mini- 
mal spending discretion, having to allocate most 
of their expenditures to necessities, the measures 
of economic welfare used are real income and 
the share of total household expenditures on food, 
housing, and health care. Specifically, we address 
the following questions: (1) What changes oc- 
curred between the two survey years in expendi- 
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tures on necessities by elderly households, com- 
pared with nonelderly households? (2) What so- 
cioeconomic factors affected these expenditures? 
and, in particular, (3) Were there differences in 
expenditure patterns between recipients of cash 
assistance and other households? 

Our findings reveal that over the decade, both 
discretionary spending and real income per 
household increased for most groups. However, 
recipients of cash assistance did not share equally 
with nonrecipients in the increases in household 
real income, although their real income did not 
decline. The group which realized the largest in- 
crease in well-being was elderly households that 
did not receive cash assistance. 


Literature review 


The well-being of many elderly Americans has 
improved substantially in recent years,’ due in 
large part to government transfer programs: 
Social Security, medicare, supplemental security 
income (ssi), food stamps, subsidized housing, 
and, to a lesser extent, Aid to Families with De- 
pendent Children (arpc) and medicaid.* None- 
theless, some groups among the elderly benefit 
less than others from a growing economy and 
government transfers, so the income distribution 
of older U.S. households reveals greater inequal- 
ity than that of younger households.* 

In earlier research published in the Review, 
Beth Harrison, using 1984 ce Survey data, found 


significant differences in expenditure patterns between older 
Americans aged 65 to 74 and those 75 years and older.® 
Also in the Review, Pamela B. Hitschler compared ce Sur- 
vey spending data for the same two age groups for 1980 and 
1990, the period of the current study.’ She reported substan- 
tial increases in current-dollar income and expenditures for 
both groups, with decreases in expenditure shares for food 
and housing, but increases in expenditures shares for health 
care. 

Focusing on lower income older households, D. R. Meyer 
and S. Bartolomei-Hill concluded that, while benefits vary 
considerably across States, elderly individuals receiving ssi 
cannot afford a basic needs package of housing, food, and 
medical care.* They also found that elderly couples on ssi are 
generally better off than elderly single persons on ssi and that 
ssi benefits far exceed the benefits provided to elderly house- 
holds by AFDc. 

Research also has demonstrated that, when the level of 
income is held constant, (1) elderly consumer units spend 
less than younger ones, (2) the oldest of the elderly house- 
holds have the lowest average propensity to consume, and 
(3) the elderly reduce consumption in order to avoid spend- 
ing down their wealth.? Households headed by a person aged 
65 to 74 spend only 72 percent of the average expenditures 
for all households, and households headed by someone aged 
75 or older spend just 51 percent of that average.'° In general, 
expenditure patterns of the elderly appear to conform to their 
high aversion to risk, perhaps related to their having experi- 
enced the depression of the 1930s and to their uncertainty 
regarding their future health and length of life. The patterns 
may also be influenced by the accumulation of durable goods 
already owned by older households. 

Another way to assess household well-being, especially 
for the elderly, is by analyzing the distribution of expendi- 
tures on different categories of goods and services. Compar- 
ing spending patterns of the elderly and nonelderly, research- 
ers have found that the elderly spend larger shares of their 
total expenditures on necessities: housing, health care, and 
food."' Other studies that compared the spending of retired 
and nonretired households reached similar conclusions, 
finding that the retired spend significantly larger shares of 
total expenditures on housing, food at home, and health care 
and lesser shares on transportation and food away from 
home.” 

Our study expands previous research by comparing ex- 
penditures of elderly and nonelderly households over the 
1980s and by grouping households on the basis of financial 
assistance. Particular emphasis is placed on the role and im- 
pact of transfer payments on spending patterns among the 
groups in order to determine which socioeconomic factors 
affect spending on necessities. The aim is to ascertain the 
change over the decade in the absolute and relative well-be- 


ing of elderly and nonelderly households through the analy- 
sis of expenditure patterns. 


Data and methodology 


Data. Cross-sectional data utilized for comparison over 
time are from the BLs ce Survey Interview tapes for 1980-81 
and 1989-90.'3 These tapes contain data on demographics, 
expenditures, income, taxes, selected assets, housing owner- 
ship, and public assistance for each household. The ce Sur- 
vey Interview sample is a rotating panel that targets 5,000 
consumer units quarterly, with four quarters of data collected 
on each such unit and about 1,250 new consumer units cycled 
into the survey each quarter. Although some researchers use 
each quarter of cz Survey data as an independent sample, the 
study presented in this article includes only households with 
at least two quarters of data on expenditures.'* Household 
expenditures are annualized by aggregating,'° to increase ac- 
curacy, to remove the need for seasonal adjustment, and to 
minimize possible methodological complications from zeros 
in the data, which may occur in the case of health care. To 
enhance the sample size, the data are pooled for each of the 
2-year periods examined (1980-81 and 1989-90). 

The sample includes only those households the Bureau 
terms “complete income reporters,”!® with before-tax and af- 
ter-tax income greater than zero, that are living independ- 
ently (that is, which have total expenditures greater than zero 
and positive expenditures for both food and housing). The 
focus group of elderly households includes those with a ref- 
erence person or spouse aged 65 or older. To create the com- 
parison group of nonelderly households, the sample excludes 
those households with a resident elderly person who is not 
the reference person or spouse. Thus, the comparison group 
of nonelderly households includes only households with no 
older persons in residence. 

The variables used for each household are total expendi- 
tures; expenditures for food, housing,'’ and health care;'® 
household income and taxes; socioeconomic and demo- 
graphic characteristics; and participation in public assistance 
programs, including cash assistance (aFDc and/or ss1) and food 
stamps. Data on income and expenditures for 1980-81 are 
adjusted for inflation to 1990 levels, using the Consumer 
Price Index (cpr) to make all data compatible in constant 1990 
dollars.!° This permits comparisons over time in terms of the 
general price level and allows discussion of the findings in 
real or inflation-adjusted values. 

Table 1 presents economic and demographic characteris- 
tics of the eight sample groups defined: elderly (aged 65 or 
older) and nonelderly households receiving or not receiving 
cash financial assistance for both periods. We classify house- 
holds receiving assistance on the basis of cash rather than in- 
kind assistance, such as food stamps, because a household 
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Sample characteristics of nonelderly and elderly households, by financial assistance status (in constant 1990 


dollars) 
Households not receiving Households receiving 
financial assistance! financial assistance’ 
Characteristics Nonelderly Elderly Cagclensics Nonelderly Elderly 
1980-81 | 1989-90 | 1980-81 | 1989-90 1980-81 | 1989-90} 1980-81 | 1989-90 
Sample SiZ@ (N) ......eseseseenees 3,837 4,279 989 1,234 jf Sample size (N) ........ssee 306 315 125 96 
Mean age of reference Mean age of reference 
person ............... ee 39 40 73 73 PONSOMPcessanwecsavstereistssers ans seias 40 39 73 75 
Mean family size 2.9 2.8 1.8 1.8 | Mean family size 3.6 3.6 1.8 1.8 
Dollar amounts Dollar amounts 
Mean income: Mean income: 
Before taxeS .........esseseseceee $30,427 | $37,263 | $15,537 | $20,438 Before taxes ....... cece $14,137 |$15,147 $6,856 $9,685 
After taxes ........ceeseeeeeeeeee 26,520 33,519 15,071 19,432 AOI tAXOS Os sistecnccssectscsteraste 13,451 14,613 6,832 9,578 
Total expenditures .............+ 25,883 | 31,468 | 15,071 19,432 | Total expenditures ................. 13,579 15,879 7,542 9,242 
Mean financial assets............ 5,679 | 10,231 10,781 22,657 j Mean financial assets............. 1,410 2,652 730 4,589 
Percentages Percentages 
Receiving food stamps........... 4 3 4 3 | Receiving food stamps........... 73 69 50 39 
Currently Working? ........-..e.00+: 94 93 25 21 | Currently working? ..........00 52 49 9 9 
Income distribution:$ Income distribution:? 
Below 125 percent of Below 125 percent of 
poverty level ......... eee 15 12 36 20 poverty level ............sse. 70 70 82 71 
125-200 percent of t 125-200 percent of 
poverty level oo... eee 16 13 25 26 poverty level... 13 13 59 56 
Above 200 percent of Above 200 percent of 
poverty level .......... ee 69 75 39 54 poverty level .......... cee 17 17 15 23 
Family type:* Family type:* 
Married couple ..............0 66 61 49 50 Married couple ...........0:000 35 30 26 21 
Single person is 22 23 41 39 | Single person .... 13 13 59 56 
Other families 69 16 10 11 Other families 52 57 15 23 
Race: Race: 
NOnwhite .........-..eseeseseeeeeeees 12 12 9 9 } Nonwhite ow ee 42 37 34 29 
WHILE sceticcctestseseschesscencbsveds! 88 88 91 91 White iit oe. eiscc iivetaeeesdeideen 58 63 66 71 
Education: Education: 
High school not completed . 20 14 59 45 High school not completed... 57 42 89 71 
High school graduate .......... 58 57 32 43 High school graduate- ......... 40 52 8 26 
College graduate ................. 22 39 9 12 College graduate ................. 3 6 3 3 
Housing status: Housing status: 
Homeowner ..... 64 74 78 Homeowner ....... ae 29 27 46 54 
Renter or other 36 26 22 Renter or other 71 73 54 46 


‘Financial assistance includes Aid to Families with Dependent Children (arpc) 
and Supplemental Security Income (ssi). 


? The working status of a household was determined by the employment 
status of the reference person or his or her spouse. 


* The poverty level is based on household size for each consumer unit. The 


two-person poverty level in 1990 was $7,829 for nonelderly households and 
$7,237 for elderly households. 


that receives in-kind assistance may get only a small portion 
of its income from that source, whereas cash assistance gen- 
erally represents the primary source of income for eligible 
recipients. Our category of households receiving assistance 
is thus developed to represent households that are dependent 
on government transfers for a substantial portion of their in- 
come. Cash financial assistance is determined by receipt of 
SsI or AFDC. A comparison of households that received cash 
financial assistance with those that did not reveals the ex- 
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4 Married couples include those with and those without children. Single 
persons include only those without children. Other families include primarily 
single persons with children present (for example, parents, grandparents, or 
foster parents), but also any other household combination not included in the 
married-couple or single-person category. 


Source: Data derived from Bureau of Labor Statistics Consumer Expen- 
diture Survey, Interview tapes, 1980-81, 1989, and 1990. 


pected differences in their sociodemographic characteristics: 
recipients of financial assistance have fewer financial assets 
and less income and are more frequently nonwhite, less edu- 
cated, and less likely to be homeowners. Among the elderly, 
recipients are more likely to be single, and among the noneld- 
erly, they are mostly single-parent households. These demo- 
graphic factors are determined somewhat by the eligibility 
criteria for assistance. 

Income distribution is determined using the 1990 Federal 


poverty level for the elderly and nonelderly, adjusted for fam- 
ily size. The poverty level was defined under the Johnson 
administration in the early 1960s for the purpose of estab- 
lishing eligibility for Federal transfer programs. For house- 
holds of the same size, the poverty level is lower for the eld- 
erly than the nonelderly. The 1990 poverty level for those 
aged 65 and older is $5,767 for one-person and $7,237 for 
two-person households; for the nonelderly, it is $6,257 for 
one-person and $7,829 for two-person households.” The three 
income groups defined are “poor” (less than 125 percent of 
the poverty level), “low income” (between 125 percent and 
200 percent of the poverty level), and “higher income” (more 
than 200 percent of the poverty level).”! 


_ Methodology. Descriptive statistics are used to compare the 
expenditure patterns of elderly and nonelderly households in 
1980-81 with similar households in 1989-90. Mean expend- 
itures and budget shares on necessities” are compared across 
time by age group. This initial comparison answers the broad 
research question, What changes occurred in expenditures on 
necessities by elderly households, compared with nonelderly 
households, during the 1980s? 

Next, the relationships between the dependent variables 
(expenditures on three categories of necessities) and the ex- 
planatory socioeconomic variables are analyzed, using a two- 
stage regression model. This procedure is based on the theory 
of consumer decisionmaking regarding expenditures. The 
underlying economic theory is the life cycle theory of con- 
sumption, which is also termed the permanent income 
theory.” This theory holds that rational consumers largely 
ignore the fluctuations of current income around what is 
termed permanent income, in order to maximize utility by 
leveling consumption over time. 

Although it would be preferable to use permanent income 
as a variable to explain household expenditures on necessi- 
ties, permanent income is not observable. However, total ex- 
penditures are a desirable surrogate for permanent income, 
because they do not reflect the year-to-year fluctuations in 
current income and are highly correlated with permanent in- 
come.” Because total expenditures (the explanatory variable) 
and expenditures on certain categories (the dependent vari- 
ables) are simultaneously determined, ordinary least squares 
estimates could produce biased coefficients.” To avoid such 
bias, we use a two-stage model. The first stage of the two- 
stage procedure provides an estimated permanent income 
variable, which is then used in the second stage of the proce- 
dure. This proxy for permanent income is developed using 
total expenditures as the dependent variable. The first-stage 
independent variables are (1) the identifying variables of cur- 
rent income, financial assets, and education, and (2) the other 
demographic and economic variables, which are included in 
the second stage. The first-stage variables were selected on 


the basis of their theoretical and empirical correlation with 
permanent income. 

The second-stage variables used to explain the three ex- 
penditure categories of necessities (food, housing, and health 
care) are the first-stage estimates of permanent income, age 
of the reference person, family size, race, housing tenure, food 
stamps, and financial assistance. The second-stage regression 
equation for elderly and nonelderly households for the three 
expenditure categories is 


H,= + BA B, Age, + B, Size, ti B 4jRace,; + B,Home, + 
BFS, + B,FA, + B,FA*COMPARE, + B, COMPARE, + 


H,, = \n(annual expenditure of household i on category j, with 
j=1, 2, 3), 

I, = In(stage-1 estimate of permanent income of household i), 

Age, = age of reference person of household i, 

Size, = family size of household i, 

Race, = | if reference person i is white, 0 if nonwhite, 

Home, = 1 if household i owns its home, 0 if it rents, 

FS, = 1 if household i receives food stamps, 0 otherwise, 

FA, = | if household i receives financial assistance, 0 other- 
wise, 

FA*COMPARE, = | if household receives financial assist- 
ance and the period is 1989-90, 0 otherwise, 

COMPARE, = 1 if household i is in 1989-90 period, 0 other- 
wise, and 

u,, = disturbance term. 


The natural logarithms of expenditures and of permanent in- 
come are used to improve the fit. 

The COMPARE variable indicates the period in which the 
sample household was selected, and the FA*COMPARE vari- 
able indicates whether a household received financial assis- 
tance in 1989-90. Therefore, the B,, coefficient measures 
change in household spending on necessity category j over 
the decade of the 1980s. The B,, coefficient shows whether 
households that received financial assistance had different 
spending patterns on necessity category j in 1989-90 than in 
1980-81. 


Findings 


Table 2 presents mean household expenditures and budget 
shares on the necessity categories of food, housing, and health 
care, as well as on other (discretionary) spending, by age 
group and financial assistance status, for the two periods, 
1980-81 and 1989-90. The percent change in income, ex- 
penditures, and budget shares from one period to the other is 
also shown. Because real income, in constant 1990 dollars, 
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Mean income, total expenditures, and means and shares of expenditures of nonelderly and elderly house- 
holds, by expenditure category and financial assistance status (in constant 1990 dollars) 


Households not receiving financial assistance’ Households receiving financial assistance’ 
Expenditure Nonelderly Elderly paces ead Nonelderly Elderly 


category Percent Percent : Percent Percent 
1980-81 1909-90| Cage 1980-81 1989-90 change 1980-81 | 1989-90 change 1980-81 |1989-90 change 


Mean income: Mean income: 


Before taxes ... 
After taxes 


Total 
expenditures ... 


$20,438 
19,432 


31.5 
28.9 


19,432 
Mean dollar 


3,391 
5,937 
2,190 
7,914 


Before taxes ... 
After taxes 


41.3 
40.2 


Total 


expenditures ... 


Mean dollar 


Share of budget 


(percentage): 
Food 
Housing . 
Health .... 


‘Financial assistance includes Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
(aFoc) and Supplemental Security Income (ssi). 


increased substantially for all household groups except 
nonelderly recipients of financial assistance,”* it is expected 
that mean expenditures on each category of necessity would 
increase. We also expect that a portion of the increase in real 
income would be allocated as discretionary spending to the 
category of “other,” which we define as total expenditures 
less expenditures on food, housing, and medical care. These 
results are generally found, with the exceptions of decreased 
expenditures on food for both elderly recipients of assistance 
and nonelderly persons who do not receive assistance. The 
decrease in constant-dollar expenditures on food by these two 
groups may be explained by the fact that food prices did not 
increase as rapidly as the overall cri did during the decade of 
the 1980s (35.5 percent, compared with 43.8 percent).”” The 
less rapid rise in food prices is clearly reflected in the change 
in expenditures for food as a share of total expenditures over 
the 1980s. The share of the household budget spent on food 
decreased substantially for all four groups analyzed. 

Constant-dollar expenditures on health care increased over 
the decade for each of the groups, indicating more health care 
purchased or the high inflation of health care (96.4 percent, 
compared with 43.8 percent for the overall cpr). Not sur- 
prisingly, the budget share spent on health care by the elderly 
is substantially higher than that spent by the nonelderly, in 
both periods and for both recipients of financial assistance 
and those who did not receive assistance. 

For both periods examined and for recipients and non- 
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Source: Data derived from Bureau of Labor Statistics Consumer Expend- 
iture Survey, Interview tapes, 1980-81, 1989, and 1990. 


recipients of financial assistance, the elderly spent a slightly 
larger share of total expenditures on housing than the 
nonelderly did. Elderly recipients of assistance, the group 
with the lowest income, spent the largest budget share of any 
group on housing (35 percent in 1980-81 and 39 percent in 
1989-90). 

The data indicate that all household groups were better off 
overall in 1989-90 than they were in 1980-81, as measured 
by the amount and share of total expenditures on non-neces- 
sities (other goods and services). This is consistent with the 
increases in real income indicated in table 1 and shows that 
elderly households gained relative to nonelderly households 
over the decade, apparently because of their decreased shares 
spent on food. However, smaller gains were made by recipi- 
ents of financial assistance than by those who did not receive 
such assistance. 

Household savings behavior may be perceived as another 
measure of household well-being, because increases in sav- 
ings indicate increased discretionary income that the house- 
hold has allocated to savings. We define savings as after-tax 
income minus total expenditures. This measure of savings 
indicates that, on average, those elderly who did not receive 
financial aid were spending more than their income (or 
dissaving) in both 1980-81 and 1989-90. Elderly recipients 
of cash aid were dissavers in 1980-81, but not in 1989-90. 
(See table 1.) This contrasts with the picture for the 
nonelderly: those who did not receive financial assistance 


were net savers in both periods, and 
those who did receive assistance were 
dissavers in both periods. 

By 1989-90, the share of elderly 
financial aid recipients below 125 per- 
cent of the poverty level declined from 
82 percent to 71 percent, making it 
comparable to the share of the non- 
elderly recipients (70 percent) below 
125 percent of the poverty level. (See 
table 1.) By the same measure, the 
percentage of elderly households not 
receiving cash assistance that were 
below 125 percent of the poverty level 
declined from 36 percent to 20 per- 
cent over the decade, while for non- 
elderly households that did not receive 
assistance, the decline was from 15 
percent to 12 percent. 

Table 3 presents the second-stage 
regression results for the three catego- 
ries of expenditures on necessities. 
The models reflect changes over the 
decade of the 1980s for all three cat- 
egories and both age groups, as shown 
by the significant COMPARE param- 
eters. However, the sign varies: the 


Regression results on expenditures for necessities by nonelderly and 
elderly households, 1980-81 and 1989-90 


Dependent variables In(housing) In(health care) 


Nonelderly households: 


Constant iid. sii eei. fs oseccscnus 12.224 11.986 (.171) 111.468 (.744) 
In(permanent income) ............. 1552 14.095 (.018) 14.544  (.080) 
Age (reference) ........ceeseeeee 1,006 004  (.000) 1031 (.002) 
Family SIZOmicnsiscsectivetess: «acs m2 1-034 (.004 1058 (.017 
Race Tibeiaionce) mssaaat te 2.026 1.082 ee Ps 1451 oe 
Housing status . 001 (. 1-035 (.013) 1231  (.057) 
BEE desk -.004 1146 (.024) 1-389  (.106) 
sapistisiscmeee .008 1200 (.031) 1662 (.136) 
Si PRR Te fa5 1076 2-079  (.037) -.201 (.163) 
BE sa cans Sth araicedonsnses ‘082 1400 (.011) 2.091 (.046) 

Pathtad biuhainn dass esseendy 535 .499 .262 

RReePontenpaneanicssachrdasauabaaies "4,117.421 967.651 1344.778 
sie eee 12.468 (. 243 = (.298) 21.765 (.782) 
In (permanent income) ............ 1595 1847 (.028) 681  (.075) 
Age (reference) ..........ccceees ‘007 1004 (.001) 1021 = (.003) 
Ferry SIZ na isee ai es-t-stasasnssosassees 1425 1-073 (.011) 3049 = (.028) 
Race (reference) ..............06 1.071 .004 (.028) 1309 (.074) 
Housing status ...........:ssceseseeee 3,033 1-191 (.020) 1328 (.053) 
Seer aee tesarbeiegeness 013 .010 = (.038) -.044  (.100) 
Financial assistance ................ 2083 -.030 (.043) 714  (.114) 
FA*COMPARE ............:cccscccee O13) 3( .039 (.057) <t51 (3151) 
sdenens Ses 1.080 060 (.018) 1340 (.048) 

515 450 .253 

Se ee 1289.008 1223.314 


' Significant at the p < .01 level. 
? Significant at the p < .05 level. 
3 Significant at the p < .10 level. 


Note: Standard errors are shown in parentheses. The sample sizes are n= 8,116 for nonelderly house- 
holds and n = 2,223 for elderly households. 


parameter is negative for food for both 
age groups and for nonelderly health 
care, and positive for housing for both age groups and for 
elderly health care. 

Because both the permanent income variable and the de- 
pendent variable are in logarithmic form, the permanent in- 
come parameter is an estimate of the income elasticity of the 
expenditure category in question. This estimate indicates the 
percent change in spending on a particular good caused by a 
1-percent change in income. Income-elastic expenditures 
(permanent income parameter greater than 1) are expendi- 
tures that increase with income and for which the share of 
income spent on the category in question increases as income 
increases. In contrast, income-inelastic expenditures (perma- 
nent income parameter less than 1) are expenditures for which 
the share of income spent on the item in question decreases 
as income increases, even though expenditures on the item 
increase with income. 

The permanent income parameter is highly significant and 
positive, but less than 1, for the purchase of food for both age 
groups. This is consistent with the economic theory of ex- 
penditures on necessities, which are perceived to be normal 
goods (spending on the good increases as income increases), 
but income inelastic. However, the permanent income param- 
eters for housing for both elderly and nonelderly households 


are much closer to 1, indicating that housing is less of a ne- 
cessity than food. For medical care, the permanent income 
parameter for the nonelderly is substantially greater than 1, 
indicating that this category of expenditures is a nonnecessity; 
but for the elderly, it is considerably below 1, consistent with 
the economic definition of a necessity. 

The financial assistance parameters indicate that receipt 
of cash assistance was not an important determinant of spend- 
ing on food for the nonelderly in 1980-81 [shown by finan- 
cial assistance = .008 (.025)], but it became important by 
the end of the decade [shown by FA*COMPARE = .076 
(.030)]. For the elderly, receipt of assistance was significant 
and positive in both periods, indicated by a significant finan- 
cial assistance parameter and a nonsignificant FA*COMPARE 
parameter. This reflects the fact that there was no change over 
the decade in the relationship between the receipt of financial 
assistance and spending on food. 

For housing expenditures, the positive and significant fi- 
nancial assistance parameter for the nonelderly indicates that 
receiving cash assistance leads to increased spending on hous- 
ing. The significant decrease in this parameter during the dec- 
ade indicates that this effect weakened, but the sum of the 
two parameters remained positive and substantially above 
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zero. For elderly households, financial assistance had no 
significant effect on housing expenditures, perhaps reflect- 
ing the higher level of home ownership among elderly finan- 
cial aid recipients compared to nonelderly recipients. (See 
table 1.) 

For both elderly and nonelderly households, the financial 
assistance parameters for health care are significant and nega- 
tive, with no significant change over the 1980s. This indi- 
cates that those with financial assistance spend less on health 
care than those who do not receive assistance, probably a re- 
flection of the mandated medicaid coverage for those on AFDC 
and for most aged, blind, or disabled recipients of ss1.” 

The food stamp parameter is not significant for elderly 
households for any of the necessities or for the nonelderly for 
expenditures on food. This may be because in the ce Survey 
data base, expenditures on food indicate the value of food 
purchased (including that paid for with subsidized food 
stamps) and not the amount spent above the value of food 
stamps. Because food stamps can be substituted for cash and 
are included as income in the ce Survey data, there is no rea- 
son to expect the value of food stamps to affect only expendi- 
tures on food. The food stamps variable indicates that receipt 
of food stamps by the nonelderly leads to a significant in- 
crease in spending on housing, which may reflect a transfer 
of funds freed from spending on food. Further, the receipt of 
food stamps is related to a reduction in spending on health 
care for nonelderly households. 


CONTRARY TO SOME OTHER RESEARCH, the results set forth in this 
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from 1980 to 1990, the growth of social welfare expenditures flattened as a 
percentage of cpp, to 19.1 percent, and declined as a percentage of total gov- 
ernment outlays, to 56.6 percent. (See Statistical Abstract of the United States: 
1993, 113th edition (Bureau of the Census, 1993).) 
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article show that, for the population in general, well-being 
increased over the 1980s, as measured by both real income 
and discretionary spending. The well-being of elderly house- 
holds increased relatively more than that of nonelderly house- 
holds, and the well-being of recipients of cash assistance in- 
creased relatively less than that-of those who did not receive 
assistance. Thus, nonelderly recipients of cash assistance saw 
very slight real income growth during the decade, while the 
real income of other groups grew substantially. An increase 
in household real incomes and a reduction in the relative price . 
of food are the primary reasons for the improvement in wel- 
fare noted. 

In both 1980-81 and 1989-90, the receipt of financial as- 
sistance reduced out-of-pocket expenditures on health care 
for both age groups. This was probably caused by eligibility 
for medicaid being generally coincident with the receipt of 
SSI Or AFDC. Financial assistance increased food expenditures 
in 1989-90 for nonelderly households and in both periods for 
elderly households. Financial assistance allowed higher hous- 
ing expenditures in both periods for nonelderly households, 
but had no effect on housing expenditures for the elderly. 

In general, recipients of financial assistance have not im- 
proved their well-being over the 1980s as much as other 
households did, at least as measured by spending. However, 
for both elderly and nonelderly households, recipients of fi- 
nancial aid slightly reduced the shares of their budgets spent 
on necessities over the decade. This provides some indica- 
tion that even those receiving financial assistance improved 
their well-being during the 1980s. O 
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An experimental Consumer 
Price Index for the poor 


Experimental Laspeyres, Paasche, and Fisher price indexes 
are derived for poor consumers; the minimal differences 
between these indexes and the Consumer Price Index 

for All Urban Consumers (cpI-v) in the calculation 

of poverty rates indicate that the poor 

and the general population face similar price trends 


ach year, price inflation adjustments are 
Hime for various Federal, State, and lo- 
cal programs in the United States. Accord- 
ing to the Congressional Research Service,' ap- 
proximately 80 benefit programs provide cash 
and noncash aid, primarily to persons with lim- 
ited incomes. The combined cost of these pro- 
grams in fiscal year 1994 was almost $345 bil- 
lion, up 11 percent from the previous fiscal year. 
Federal funds accounted for nearly 72 percent of 
total spending. 
The benefit levels and eligibility guidelines for 
a substantial number of these programs are ad- 
justed annually for inflation.? For example, food 
stamp levels are adjusted each October for 
changes in the Consumer Price Index for All Ur- 
ban Consumers (cri-u) for food. Similarly, the 
U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 
poverty guidelines (or some adaptation of them)? 
are adjusted each year using the cpt-u for all 
items.* All of these adjustments can lead to sig- 
nificant changes in eligibility requirements for 
the receipt of government benefits and in in- 
creases or decreases in benefit levels, thereby 
directly influencing government budgets. 
Perhaps one of the most visible results of ad- 
justing for price inflation with respect to a spe- 
cific group in the population is in the use of the 
CPI-U to update the official poverty thresholds 
published by the Bureau of the Census. Since 
1969, the cri-u has been used for this purpose; 
prior to that date, the U.S. Department of 
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Agriculture’s Economy Food Plan cost index was 
used.> These thresholds are generally used for 
Statistical purposes—for example, to determine 
the number of persons or families that are poor. 
Poverty rates, based on the use of the official 
poverty thresholds, are sometimes used to target 
government funds to poor areas. 

In this article, we produce an experimental 
price index for poor consumers in order to deter- 
mine whether such an index would be lower than, 
higher than, or equal to the current crt-v. If a sig- 
nificant difference results, this could have major 
implications for funding and eligibility require- 
ments for poverty programs, as well as for gov- 
ernment budgeting and decisionmaking in gen- 
eral. Requests for price indexes for specific sub- 
populations were made as early as 1958, when 
Kenneth Arrow noted that lower income people 
are likely to have consumption patterns that dif- 
fer from those of higher income people; for ex- 
ample, lower income people spend more of their 
budget, on average, on necessities than they 
spend on luxuries. In fact, Arrow states that 
“there should be a separate cost-of-living index 
number for each income level.”® Whether such 
price indexes should really be used to adjust poy- 
erty thresholds or eligibility requirements is not 
addressed in our study, although adjustments us- 
ing them are made for expository purposes. 

In this article, we use internal BLs Consumer 
Expenditure (ce) Survey data from 1982-84 and 
1992-94 to obtain expenditure weights for the 


poor. Relative price data are from the BLs Consumer Price 
Index program for 1984 through 1994. Because price data 
are collected just in urban areas,’ the sample is composed of 
urban consumers only (although the cE Survey is used to col- 
lect data from consumers in urban and rural areas). 

_ Three concepts of the poor are used to define the sample 
from which the expenditure weights are derived: income 
poor, expenditure poor, and program participant poor.’ A con- 
sumer unit? is identified as income poor or expenditure poor 
if its income or expenditures, respectively, are below the offi- 
cial Bureau of the Census poverty threshold.’° A consumer 
unit is program participant poor if someone in the consumer 
unit or the consumer unit itself participates in selected wel- 
fare programs."' (See the section titled “Identifying the poor” 
for more information.) 

Based on our study, we find there to be very little differ- 
ence between the experimental consumer price indexes pro- 
duced for the poor and the corresponding cri for the whole 
sample. Using these experimental indexes, we derive pov- 
erty rates that are only marginally different from rates based 
on an index using expenditure weights for the total urban 
population. We also calculate Fisher indexes, which are theo- 
retically closer to a true cost-of-living index and which em- 
ploy more recent information on expenditures. The results 
reveal that the Fisher indexes for the poor are much the same 
as those for the whole urban cri sample. 

We precede our actual analysis with a review of some re- 
lated research in the next section. Following that, we define 
and give descriptive statistics of the three populations of poor 
consumer units. The third section presents the methodology 
used in calculating the price indexes. The final section sets 
out the results of our analysis and offers concluding remarks. 


Related research 


Several studies have focused on price indexes for specific 
demographic groups within the U.S. population, including 
the poor. Related: studies have examined the impact of infla- 
tion on low-income consumers, and a few have applied dif- 
ferent price indexes to adjust poverty thresholds and analyzed 
the impact of those adjustments on poverty rates. In this sec- 
tion, we briefly review selected studies covering each of these 
topics. 


Price indexes for subpopulations. Using data on expendi- 
tures, income, and prices for selected years from 1936 to 
1955, Eleanor M. Snyder produced experimental indexes for 
low- and high-income groups.'? She defined the groups in 
terms of their incomes and the income elasticity of food com- 
modities. Low-income items had a negative or zero elastic- 
ity, middle-income items a moderate income elasticity, and 
high-income items the highest income elasticity. Snyder’s 
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Laspeyres indexes for items with a negative or zero income 
elasticity were noticeably larger than for items with a posi- 
tive income elasticity, for the period 1936-55. She reported 
that during recessions, the prices of inferior commodities and 
other commodities considered to be of greater importance to 
low-income groups (based on income shares) declined more 
slowly, relative to the prices of commodities most important 
to middle-income households. During periods of full employ- 
ment and rising prices, the prices of “low-income” items rose, 
but at a more rapid rate than did the prices of commodities 
most likely purchased by higher income households. By con- 
trast, Snyder’s Paasche indexes, based on data collected in 
the 1955 survey of food expenditures conducted by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, revealed no significant variation over 
the income distribution. 

More recent research has focused more broadly on sub- 
population-based indexes. Robert Michael and Robert 
Hagemann examined not only empirical differences in the 
price indexes, for different groups, but also the statistical sig- 
nificance of these differences.!? Both researchers constructed 
Laspeyres indexes for each household in the ce Survey and 
then regressed the index values on a set of variables for house- 
hold demographic characteristics. Using the 1960-61 cE 
Survey, Michael found some significant differences, but no 
group in his study had consistently higher or lower price 
changes than the sample as a whole. He discovered little cor- 
relation over time in any household’s relative position in the 
distribution of price index values. Both studies found that the 
price index dispersion within each demographic group was 
too great to make the between-group differences statistically 
significant. While both found some evidence that poorer 
households experienced higher inflation than higher income 
households did, the results were not generally statistically 
significant. 

Mary Kokoski, who also investigated differences in true 
cost-of-living indexes, as calculated by the superlative 
Tornqvist formula, found few statistically significant results 
as well.'* While the magnitudes of the differences were small 
and insignificant, her study also showed a pattern of lower 
than average inflation rates for households in either the up- 
permost or the lowest quartile in 1980, with a base period of 
1972. 

Nathan Amble and Ken Stewart directed a research effort 
at another important demographic group: the elderly.'* 
They calculated an experimental price index based on the ex- 
penditure patterns of elderly households in the ce Survey. 
Their index rose somewhat more rapidly than did their refer- 
ence cpi, but the statistical significance of this result is un- 
known. Like the subset of households that qualify as poor, 
the elderly subset of the ce Survey is a small sample, so there 
is reason to suspect substantial sampling error. Amble and 
Stewart show that the relatively higher inflation rate in their 
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experimental index for the elderly is due in large part to rela- 
tively higher price increases over their research period for 
specific categories, such as medical care, that represent a 
larger relative proportion of the average older household’s 
budget. However, as other researchers have found, the expe- 
rience that this subgroup has had with inflation does not dif- 
fer substantially from that of the general population.'° 


Impact of inflation on selected subpopulations. The impact 
of inflation on the size distribution of income was simulated 
by Joseph Minarik using the Brookings 1970 merce file."” 
Minarik found that, because “low income households are 
intensive food and fuel consumers,”!® individuals living 
in these households are more likely to be worse off than in- 
dividuals living in other households if overall inflation is 
concentrated in food and fuel commodities. (Such a situa- 
tion existed in the 1970s.) In another study, Minarik reported 
that the prices of necessities over the 1970-79 period rose 
slightly less than did the overall crr.’? Thus, if necessities 
compose a larger share of the poor’s budget, then they would 
experience a lower inflation rate relative to that of the gen- 
eral population. 

Other researchers also have examined the price inflation 
experienced by those with lower incomes. Rebecca M. Blank 
and Alan S. Blinder conclude, from their review of the litera- 
ture and their own research, that inflation rates for the poor 
are similar to inflation rates for the whole population. They 
report that the prices of commodities the poor buy did not 
systematically rise faster than did prices in general during the 
period from 1947 to 1982.” 


Updating the poverty thresholds. The impact of using dif- 
ferent indexes to update the official U.S. poverty line was 
discussed recently by Daniel H. Weinberg and John C. 
Weicher.”! The National Research Council also has exam- 
ined this issue.** Weinberg and Weicher chose two different 
BLS price indexes and used them to adjust the official poverty 
thresholds; one was the official cri-u produced by the Bu- 
reau prior to 1983, and the other was an experimental index 
known as the cpl-u-x1. Before 1983, the official cpi-u had 
weights for the purchase prices of houses, mortgage interest 
(the total interest expected to be paid over half the mortgage 
term) for newly purchased homes, and various other compo- 
nents (for example, property taxes) that are currently not 
included in the cri market basket. The earlier measure over- 
stated the cost of homeownership. To correct this problem, 
the housing component of the official cpi-u has been based 
on a rental equivalence concept since 1983. In order for re- 
searchers to compare earlier prices with those being produced 
on the basis of the rental equivalence adjustment, the Bureau 
developed the experimental cpi-u-x1 back to 1967. This in- 
dex was based on the rental equivalence concept, although it 
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was never as rigorously computed as was the official cpi-u.” 

Weicher and Weinberg found that by 1981 the cpI-u-x1 was 
91 percent of the official cpi-u (before the rental equivalence 
methodology was introduced). Weicher (as noted by 
Weinberg) reported that “As the official cpr overstated the 
increases in prices for all consumers between 1967 and 1982, 
so the official poverty thresholds, adjusted by the cpi, over- 
stated the increase in prices for the poor.”** Weinberg main- 
tains that if the poverty thresholds had been adjusted with the 
CPI-U-X1, poverty rates would have been substantially lower | 
than they officially were reported to be. He states that the 
recessions during the 1967-85 period had a smaller effect on 
poverty rates when the thresholds were updated using the 
CPI-U-X1. 

In addition, Weinberg reports that population groups would 
have been affected differently according to the two indexes. 
Using the cri-u-x1 did not significantly affect the trend in eld- 
erly or nonelderly poverty compared to using the official cp1 
of the period, although the poverty rates for both groups were 
smaller when the cpI-U-x1 was applied. In contrast, the pov- 
erty rates for families headed by women increased over the 
period when the thresholds were updated using the cpI-u-x1. 

For purposes of illustration, the National Research Coun- 
cil produced poverty thresholds updated using different meth- 
ods. The Council reports that if the poverty thresholds had 
been updated by changes in the cost of the Department of 
Agriculture’s Economy Food Plan, rather than the cr1-u, from 
1963 to 1992, the resulting threshold for a two-adult, two- 
child household would have been 92 percent of the 
official poverty threshold. This relationship is quite similar 
to that found by Weicher and Weinberg in their comparisons 
of the thresholds updated using the cpi-u, as against the 
CPI-U-X1. 


Identifying the poor 


To identify the poor population, information on income and 
expenditures, as well as demographic information, was used 
from the Interview portion of the ce Survey.”> The data are 
collected for the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the Bureau of 
the Census and have been collected on a continuous basis 
since 1980. Consumer units are interviewed once each quar- 
ter for five consecutive quarters. Twenty percent of the sample 
is replaced each quarter as consumer units that have com- 
pleted their fifth interviews are succeeded by new consumer 
units beginning their participation in the survey. The first in- 
terview is a boundary-fixing interview to reduce telescoping; 
thus, these data are not used for purposes of estimation. Be- 
cause of the rotating panel design of the continuing survey, a 
consumer unit may be in the sample from 1 to 5 times over a 
five-quarter period. If a consumer unit misses an interview, 
no attempt is made to reconstruct the expenditure data for 


that quarter. Detailed expenditure data are collected at each 
interview, while detailed income data are collected only in 
the second and fifth interviews. 

To obtain estimates of the poor population, the data from 
consumer units interviewed between January 1982 and De- 
cember 1984 were used. Only consumer units living in urban 
areas were included in the sample. This approach is similar 
to the official crt procedure of collecting prices only in urban 
areas and using the base period of 1982-84. Consumer units 
were selected for inclusion in the study sample if they par- 
ticipated in the survey for at least two of the last four inter- 
views and if they had a fifth interview. Using only those con- 
sumer units with data for at least two quarters of expend- 
itures yields better estimates of annual expenditures than does 
using data from all consumer units, while keeping the sample 
fairly representative. 

To obtain annual expenditures, the quarterly expenditures 
were aggregated over the quarters in which the consumer unit 
participated in the survey and then were adjusted to annual 
figures using the number of interviews that took place. For 
example, the annual expenditures for a consumer unit with 
two quarters of expenditures are twice the sum of the ex- 
penditures for those two quarters. To get income and expend- 
iture data to represent the same annual period, we used in- 
come data from the fifth interview.*° Note that income is to- 
tal cash income before taxes and does not include the cash 
value of food stamps; this definition is used by the Bureau of 
the Census in producing the official poverty statistics. 

The poor population is defined in three alternative ways: 


1. Income poor: Those consumer units identified by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics as complete income report- 
ers*’and whose income is below the Census Bureau’s 
poverty threshold (using the annual poverty thresholds 
for 1982, 1983, and 1984 by age and family composi- 
tion).”8 

2. Expenditure poor: Those consumer units whose annu- 
alized expenditures are below the annual poverty thresh- 
olds.” 

3. Program participants: Those consumer units which re- 
ceived supplemental security income (ssi) or general 
welfare (which encompasses other public assistance and 
job-training grants, such as that for the Job Corps) in the 
fifth interview, or which received food stamps, medic- 
aid, or housing assistance in at least half of the quarters 
covered by the interviews.*° 


Table 1 shows the demographic composition of the 
weighted urban sample and each of the poor populations of 
consumer units. The latter contain a much larger percentage 
of single persons and single parents, and a much smaller per- 
centage of married couples, than the overall population does. 


These characteristics are similar to those of the poor popula- 
tion of households examined by the Bureau of the Census.*! 
The poor populations defined in table 1 also contain a larger 
percentage of black households and older and younger house- 
holds and a smaller percentage of homeowners. The majority 
of the reference persons in poor consumer units do not have a 
high school education. As expected, the program participa- 
tion rate of poor households is higher for all programs.” 

The poverty rates for consumer units are 14.1 percent for 
the income poor, 11.9 percent for the expenditure poor, and 
11.6 percent for program participants. For persons, the rates 
are 15.1 percent, 12.6 percent, and 13.6 percent. The average 
poverty rate for persons in metropolitan areas for the 1982-83 
period, using Census Bureau figures, is 13.7 percent.* 

Table 2 presents the distribution of our weighted, annual- 
ized, urban sample by the ratios of expenditures and income 
to the poverty thresholds. While the majority of income poor 
are also expenditure poor (and vice versa), many consumer 
units are classified as poor under one of the two definitions, 
but not the other. More than 75 percent ((7.3 + 3.4)/14.1) of 
the income poor have expenditures that are less than 150 per- 
cent of the poverty threshold, while more than 80 percent ((7.3 
+ 2.5)/11.9) of the expenditure poor have income that is less 
than 150 percent of the poverty threshold. John M. Rogers 
and Maureen B. Gray find similar results by examining the 
quintiles defined by income and expenditure outlays:* sixty 
percent of the first quintile of either income or outlays are 
also in the first quintile using the other measure. They report, 
in addition, that 14 percent of the consumer units ranked in 
the first income quintile are in the top three outlay quintiles 
(with 2.5 percent in the top outlay quintile), while only 0.1 
percent of those in the first outlay quintile are in the top in- 
come quintile. In a similar manner, table 2 also shows that 
there are more income poor who have expenditures greater 
than 200 percent of the poverty threshold (2.3 percent) than 
there are expenditure poor who have high income (0.3 per- 
cent). This suggests that, in the use of ce Survey data, low 
expenditures may be a better proxy of resources to identify 
the poor population than low income is.*° 

Table 3 presents a similar comparison for consumer units 
that are program participants. Almost 70 percent of program 
participants have income and expenditures less than 150 per- 
cent of the poverty thresholds, and about 11 percent have in- 
come and expenditures greater than twice the poverty thresh- 
olds. Because many of the program eligibility requirements 
for income are higher than the poverty thresholds, the latter 
finding is not surprising. 


Calculating a price index 


The official U.S. cpr is a measure of the average change in 
prices paid by urban consumers for a fixed market basket 
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Table 1. 
by characteristics, 1982-84 


All consumer 
Characteristic units 


(n = 11,236) 


Income poor 
(n= 1,542) 


Type of family 
Married couple, no children 
Married with children 
Other married couples’ . 
Single parent 
Single person .... 
Other families? 


Northeast 
Midwest 


Homeowner 


Program participation® 


Housing assistance 
Supplemental Security Income 


Characteristics of 
reference person 


Education: 
Less than high school 
High school graduate .... 
Some college 
College graduate 

Age, years: 
Less than 25 


' Other married couples are married-couple families that include persons other than the couples’ own 


children. 


? Other families include those that do not exactly meet any of the preceding definitions—for example, 
single-parent families that include persons, other than children, related to the single parent. 


* Consumer units may receive multiple forms of assistance and therefore can fall into more than one 


category. 


of goods and services.** It is based on the average expendi- 
ture pattern of a representative sample of U.S. urban house- 
holds, as taken from the ce Survey. A separate Point of 
Purchase Survey is used to determine from which specific out- 
lets goods and services will be priced for the index and to 
assess the types of establishments at which its representative 
sample purchases goods and services. The cr aims at pricing 
the same fixed market basket of goods and services each month, 
using that market basket as the reference “standard of living.” 

The cri is a fixed-quantity price index, described by the 


equation . 
LP ir Fv 
(1) Ig =-=1—— * 100.0, 
LY Pio % 


i=l 
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Percent distribution of the weighted Consumer Expenditure Survey sample 


Expenditure 


poor 
(n = 1,267) 


where p, is the price of item i in pe- 
riod t, q,, is the quantity of item in the 
expenditure base period b, and p,, is 
the price of item i in base period 0. 
When the base and expenditure refer- 
ence periods coincide (that is, when b 
= 0), this formula is the Laspeyres in- 
dex and can be expressed in terms of 
expenditure shares and price ratios as 


n 
2) Lo= > wi (Ze) *100.0, 


ry Pio 


Program 
participants 
(n= 1,313) 


where w/? is the average expenditure 
share for item i for the sample of 
households, H. While, for the cri, the 
sample H represents all urban house- 
holds, the formula may be used to cal- 
culate a price index for subgroups of 
that sample, based on any chosen de- 
mographic characteristics. 

Because it is a fixed-weight index, 
the Laspeyres index does not allow for 
substitution by consumers across 
goods and services when the relative 
prices of those goods and services 
change. Such substitution permits con- 
sumers to adjust their market basket 
and achieve the same level of 
satisfaction in response to certain rela- 
tive price changes that they enjoyed 
with the previous basket. By ignoring 
this flexibility in consumer behavior, 
the Laspeyres formula becomes, in 
terms of economic theory, an upper 
bound to the true cost-of-living index 
measure.*” 

Other indexes also may be used as 
measures of changes in prices or the “cost of living.” If cur- 
rent-period expenditure shares are used as weights, one can 
calculate the Paasche index, 


1 
P:0= a *100.0, 


a 
i=l Pit 


where w/! is the average expenditure share for group H in 
period t. Although the expenditure weights are from the pe- 
riod t, whereas the Laspeyres index uses period 0, the Paasche 
index is less useful for official measures because the time 
needed to estimate these shares from survey data creates a 
lag in publishing the current value of the index. It also re- 
quires more resource costs, because one must estimate a new 


set of expenditure shares for each successive period in the 
index series. If both Paasche and Laspeyres indexes are cal- 
culated, however, it is possible to produce an index that is, in 
theory, a very close approximation to a true cost-of-living 
index. This is Fisher’s ideal index, written 


(4) F, = iL Alva *(Po) 


This formula, which is of the class of “superlative indexes,’”** 
is the geometric mean of the Laspeyres and Paasche indexes. 
Used as the true, benchmark cost-of-living index, Fisher’s 
ideal index can assess the degree of substitution bias inherent 
in the fixed-weight Laspeyres calculation.” 

Within the framework of the cri program, the only way to 
construct price indexes for demographic subgroups of the 
population is to adjust the expenditure weights to represent 
those groups. There are no data on prices paid for items by 
specific types of consumers, the outlets in which different 
groups are most likely to shop, differences in the quality of 
items across demographic groups, or differences in house- 
holds’ costs of time or use of technology in shopping for 
goods and services. Thus, to empiri- 
cally compare the effects of price 
changes on different subgroups within 
the U.S. urban sample, one must as- 
sume that the distribution of prices 
paid for the same items, as well as dif- 
ferences in the quality of items pur- 
_ chased, is the same across population 


Percent distribution of 1982-84 sample, by ratios of expenditures and 
income to poverty thresholds 


Income as a percent of 
poverty threshold 


care, entertainment, and other items. These represent the av- 
erage expenditure shares for the 1982-84 period. The shares 
for our annualized urban sample are similar to the relative 
importance weights used for the cpi-u during the same pe- 
riod.*’ As expected, the poor populations have larger shares 
than the entire sample for items generally considered neces- 
sities, such as food and housing, and smaller shares for enter- 
tainment and transportation. The table also shows that the 
expenditure poor have spending patterns that are most dis- 
similar to that of the entire sample. Chart 1 plots the Con- 
sumer Price Indexes for the seven commodity groups listed 
in the table and for all items. Plainly, relative prices of most 
commodities exhibit the same increasing trend. The two ex- 
ceptions are medical care and other commodities; however, 
because these account for small expenditure shares, we did 
not expect their price changes to affect our experimental in- 
dexes substantially. 

From 1985 to 1986, the transportation index decreased 
slightly and then continued to follow a path similar to that 
of the other major groups. Also, between 1991 and 1992, rela- 
tive food and beverage prices increased, but at a lower rate 


Expenditures as a percent of poverty threshold ae of 
consume 

Less than |100 percent|150 percent) Greater units as. 

ose than 200 | respective 
Pye Percent | income 


subgroups. Consumption costs be- 
yond the purchase price of each item — 
(for example, the cost in time of pub- 
lic transportation to suburban outlets 
for inner-city residents) are beyond 
the scope of the cpr framework. 

The expenditure weights are calcu- 
lated for the 136 categories of goods 
and services defined by the crt that are 
consistent with the data collected in 
the Interview portion of the ce Sur- 
vey.” The price indexes for these cat- 
egories are published by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics at the national av- 
erage level and are subindexes of the 
cpi-u. This level -was therefore the 
most disaggregated one at which we 
could define goods and services in the 
_ construction of our indexes. 

Table 4 presents the aggregate 
shares for seven commodity groups: 
food and beverages, housing, apparel 
and upkeep, transportation, medical 


Less than 100 


Less than 100 percent 


ee t#dadaeed eee 


Complete income reporters: 
percent 
100 percent to 150 percent...... 
150 percent to 200 percent...... 
Greater than 200 percent 


Incomplete income reporters ...... 


Percent of all consumer units 
with respective expenditures ..... 


Percent distribution of 1982-84 program participants, by ratios of 
expenditures and income to poverty thresholds 


Income as a percent of 
poverty threshold 


Complete income reporters: 
100 percent to 150 percent 
150 percent to 200 percent 
Greater than 200 percent 


Incomplete income reporters 


Percent of all participant poor 
with respective expenditures ..... 


14.1 


Expenditures as a percent of poverty threshold 


Greater 
than 200 
percent 


Less than 


100 percent |150 percent 
t 
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than those for other commodities. A similar pattern emerges 
for relative prices of apparel and upkeep between 1993 and 
1994. For purposes of exposition, we also computed 
Laspeyres indexes using these seven more aggregated cat- 
egories of goods and services as the basic components. 


Results 


The Laspeyres indexes using the 136 components are pre- 
sented in table 5. By means of formula (3), we also calculate 
Paasche indexes, using 1994 expenditure weights for the same 
136 goods and services categories, rebased to 1984 = 100 for 
comparison with the Laspeyres index values. The results are 
presented in the first row of Table 6. Consistent with theoreti- 
cal expectations, the values of this index are lower than the 
corresponding values of the Laspeyres index.’ Chart 2 shows 
the percent differences between each of the inflation rates for 
the poor and the overall inflation rate. The 1982-84 Laspeyres 
indexes for the income poor and the expenditure poor lie 
above the overall index in all but the last 2 years. Alterna- 
tively, the index for the program poor lies below the overall 
index in all of the years. The differences among all these in- 
dexes are small, and the results of other research suggest that 
the differences would likely not be statistically significant, 
given the small sample sizes of the poor household groups. 

Robert G. Michael has suggested that comparing Laspeyres 
price indexes across groups may not be an accurate indica- 
tion of real differences in the effects of inflation. According 
to Michael, Laspeyres price indexes may not capture signifi- 
cant consumption responses to price changes.*? Substitution 
opportunities, he maintains, may be different for households 
with different levels of income, and perhaps the degree of 
substitution bias may differ across income groups. To exam- 
ine this issue, we have used 1992-94 ce Survey shares for 
each population group in our study to construct the Paasche 
and Fisher’s ideal indexes shown in table 6. The percent dif- 
ference between the 1994 Fisher’s ideal index and the corre- 
sponding 1994 Laspeyres index represents the degree of sub- 
stitution bias: 


(5) (Lassies Pigcnd! (Peco OO *100.0. 


Using the results for the Laspeyres and Fisher ideal in- 
dexes, for each population group, we estimated the degree of 
bias. The results are presented in table 6. The magnitudes of 
the estimates are similar to those obtained by Kokoski in a 
comparison of 1972-73 demographic groups with their 1980- 
81 counterparts.*° Although these results may not be statisti- 
cally significant, it is interesting that the bias appéars to be 
lower for the income poor and program participant poor 
groups. Because the statistical significance of the index num- 
bers, and thus the substitution bias results, are unknown, this 
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observation only suggests further research. 

The difficulty in making comparisons of index values us- 
ing the Laspeyres formula is also illustrated by comparing 
the figures listed in table 5 with those shown in table 7, which 
are based on the more aggregate components presented in 
table 4 and illustrated in chart1. It is well known, as Bert M. 
Balk points out, that higher levels of aggregation of com- 
modities tend to reduce the magnitude of the differences in 
index values between groups. The more aggregated index 
values in table 7 are closer to the official cp for the years 
shown, as well as closer to each other when compared across 
groups in any given year. Interestingly, if one starts with a 
higher level of aggregation to construct the indexes, the pat- 
tern of differences appears to change. Taken at face value, the 


iele(-w-m Average expenditure shares over the 1982-84 
period, for all consumer units and for poor 
consumer units, for each definition of poverty 


Program 
partici- 
ture poor| pants 


Expenditure 
category 


Food and beverages? ...... 
HOUSING? : crcrsiotrceecten ste 
Apparel and upkeep%....... 
Transportation’ ................ 
Medical care® .... Re 
Entertainment’ ......... sae 
Other commodities® ......... 


‘The relative importance figures for the seven categories, according to 
J. L. Marcoot and R. C. Bahr, are 18.0, 42.4, 6.6, 18.9, 4.7, 4.5, and 5.1, 
respectively. (See J. L. Marcoot and R. C. Bahr, “The revised Consumer 
Price Index: changes in definitions and availability’ Monthly Labor Review, 
July 1986, pp. 15-23.) 


? Food and beverages consist of food at home, food away from home, 
and alcoholic beverages. 


3 Housing consists of residential rent; lodging out of town; other lodging; 
tenants’ insurance; rental equivalence for homeowners; fuel oil; other fuel 
commodities; electricity; utility gas; telephone services; water and sewer 
services; textile house furnishings; bedroom furniture; sofas; living room 
furniture; other furniture; televisions; audio equipment; video equipment; 
refrigerators and freezers; laundry equipment; stoves, ovens, and dishwash- 
ers; floor and window coverings; clocks, lamps, and related articles; table- 
ware; lawn equipment and related items; housekeeping supplies; and appli- 
ance repair. 


4 Apparel and upkeep consists of men’s apparel, women’s apparel, boys’ 
apparel, girls’ apparel, infants’ apparel, sewing materials, watches and jew- 
elry, footwear, other apparel services, and laundry services. 


5 Transportation consists of new cars; used cars; motor fuel; auto body 
repair; auto drive train repair; auto maintenance; auto power plant repair; 
motor oil, coolant, and other fluids; tires; other auto parts; auto insurance; 
auto finance charges; auto registration; other auto fees; airline fares; other 
intercity transportation; and intracity transportation. 


® Medical care consists of prescription drugs; nonprescription medical 
commodities; physician services; dental services; and eye care, hospital 
room, and other inpatient services. 


7 Entertainment consists of newspapers, magazines, sport vehicles, other 
sporting goods, toys, photo supplies, pet supplies, club memberships, fees 
for participation sports, and admissions. 

® Other commodities consist of tobacco and smoking commodities, toilet 
goods, beauty parlor services, haircuts for males, schoolbooks, college tu- 
ition, elementary and high school tuition, personal expenses, and informa- 
tion-processing equipment. 


Consumer Prices Indexes for selected commodity groups, 1984-94 


Index index 
(1982-84 = 100) (1982-84 = 100) 
220 Hiss 

Food and beverages 
200 Housing wil ia 
Apparel and upkeep i 
180 Transportation OKs 35 
Medical care : 
tlt a8 Rs 
160 | Entertainment oe ab 
Other commodities 
140 All commodities Mii ‘ vi 
120 ae 
100 


100 


1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 
SOURCE: Monthly Labor Review, May 1995, table 33, p. 110; September 1995, table 33, p. 94. 


|Chart 2. Percent differences between inflation rates for the poor and the overall inflation rate, using Laspeyres 


indexes 


Percent 
1 


Percent 
1 


Income poor 


Expenditure poor 


ouisenpananniii. 


0.5 |- Program participants 


1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 


Note: Zero line represents Laspeyres index for all consumer units. 
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results would indicate that the poor subgroups have gener- 
ally experienced higher levels of inflation than the overall 
population. However, because we are comparing Laspeyres 
indexes, which are upper bounds on the true cost-of-living 
indexes and not, in general, true cost-of-living indexes them- 
selves, these results are difficult to interpret. It appears that 
the expenditure patterns within each of the seven aggregate 
categories are different for the poor households in our sample, 
with higher relative shares for those goods and services in 
each aggregate category with more rapidly increasing prices. 
Within transportation, for example, the share spent on new 
cars was lower for all three of the poor household groups 
(indeed, it was zero for the expenditure poor) than for all con- 
sumer units in the sample, and new-car prices rose relatively 
more slowly than the other components of transportation. 

Finally, we can use our experimental price indexes to in- 
flate the 1984 poverty thresholds and examine how sensitive 
the poverty rates for individuals are to different adjustments 
for inflation. The following shows 1992-94 poverty rates for 
the income poor and the expenditure poor, calculated in four 
different ways—three using the experimental Laspeyres in- 
dexes (to adjust the 1984 official poverty thresholds, first for 
the entire sample, then for the income poor, and then for the 
expenditure poor) and the fourth using the thresholds pub- 
lished by the Census Bureau for the 1992-94 period: 


Income Expenditure 
poor poor 
Updated 1984 thresholds 
using index— 
For all consumer units ....... 13.9 11:7 
For income poor ................ 13.9 vs 
For expenditure poor ......... th 11.6 
Published Census Bureau 
thresholds... ccssgscceerscswersseue 14.1 - {IPs 


Because our experimental indexes are similar to the over- 
all index, the poverty rates are minimally affected. For ex- 
ample, using the experimental index for the expenditure poor 
to inflate the 1984 poverty thresholds yields a poverty rate 
for the expenditure poor of 11.6 percent, which is only 0.1 
percent lower than that obtained using the overall index to 
inflate the thresholds (11.7 percent). Alternatively, using the 
indexes calculated with the more aggregate components 
yields a poverty rate for the expenditure poor that is 0.1 per- 
cent higher than that obtained using the overall index (based 
on the aggregate components). For comparison, the average 
poverty rates for persons, using the official Census Bureau 
poverty thresholds for 1992-94, are 14.1 percent for the in- 
come poor and 12.1 percent for the expenditure poor.” 


THIS ARTICLE HAS PRESENTED experimental Laspeyres, Paasche, 
and Fisher price indexes for poor consumers. Data on rela- 
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Laspeyres indexes for 1984 to 1994, based on 
136-commodity aggregation 


All 


consumer | !ncome 


Expendi- 
ture poor 


units PoSt 


Price indexes and substitution bias in Laspeyres 
index,1984 and 1994 


[1984 = 100] 
All 


consumer 
units 


Index and bias 


Paasche index 
Fisher ideal 


Substitution 
bias (percent) 


aggregation of seven commodity groups 
[1984 = 100] 


tive prices from 1982 through 1994 for urban areas were used, 
in conjunction with data on expenditure shares from the 
1982-84 and 1992-94 Interview portion of the ce Survey. 
Based on the analysis set forth in the article, we find that 
there is little difference between our indexes for the poor and 
the indexes for the entire urban population. Given the small 
differences, it should come as no surprise that poverty rates 
based on thresholds adjusted using the Laspeyres index for 
the poor are only marginally different from the rates based on 
an index for the total urban population. 


Requests for indexes for the poor originate from a belief 
that the movement of relative prices for this group may differ 
from that of the general population. If poor consumers do 
face differential price inflation, it could have major implica- 
tions for governments providing benefits to these consumers 
and for the measurement of poverty in general. Based on our 
research, however, we conclude that the poor and the general 
population have faced similar trends in relative prices over 
the last several years; thus, the level of assistance rendered 
the poor, as well as poverty rates, would not be expected to 
have been different with a price index specifically designed 
to reflect the spending patterns of the poor. This conclusion, 
of course, is limited in that it is based on data available at the 
current time; also, methodological problems in measuring 
differences in price indexes between the poor and the general 
population were identified. 

The differences between our experimental indexes and the 
indexes calculated using the aggregate components suggest 
some interesting issues for research. For example, it is pos- 
sible that small price increases in a given category of goods 
or services (such as entertainment or automobile expenses) 
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At Issue. . . 


Hidden part-timers: 


“In 1995, about 6.5 million workers had 
a part-time job (or jobs), but were clas- 
sified as full-time workers because their 
total weekly worktime at all jobs was 
35 hours or more, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics definition of full-time work. 

These workers had one of the fol- 
lowing three work schedules: they 
worked full time on a primary job and 
also held one or more part-time jobs 
(69 percent); they combined several 
part-time jobs to make up a full-time 
workweek (14 percent); or they com- 
bined jobs with varying hours to make 
up a full-time workweek (17 percent). 
(See chart 1.) The total estimate of 
persons with part-time work on full- 
time schedules also includes a small 
number of persons (36,000, or 0.6 
percent) who worked part time on a 
primary job and full time on a sec- 
ondary job. 

Workers with full-time schedules 
who held part-time jobs were more 
likely to be in the 25- to 54-year-old age 
group than were official part-time em- 
ployees (persons who usually work 
fewer than 35 hours a week at all jobs). 
Nearly 8 of 10 workers with a full- and 
a part-time job were in this age group, 
compared with 5 of 10 of the official 
part-timers. A relatively large propor- 
tion of teenagers and workers in their 
early twenties were in the group that 
combined several part-time jobs into a 
full-time schedule. (See table 1.) 

Women accounted for about 65 percent 
of all workers who combine several part- 
time jobs into a full-time schedule, a share 
comparable to the official estimate of 
part-time employment (68 percent). In 
contrast, the proportion of women with 


“At issue” was prepared by Jennifer Gardner of 
the Office of Employment and Unemployment 
Statistics, Bureau of Labor Statistics, and is based 
on Issues in Labor Statistics (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Summary 96-2). 


full-time work schedules, but part-time jobs 


part-time jobs in the other two work 
arrangements was about 40 percent. 

Workers who combined several part- 
time jobs into a full-time schedule were 
more commonly single men and married 
women. Married men, in contrast, made 
up a relatively large proportion of those 
who worked at both a full- and a part-time 
job, or on a full-time schedule compris- 
ing jobs with varying hours. 

The number of full-time workers who 
held part-time jobs increased by about 
380,000 over the 1994—95 period, while 
the number of official part-timers held 
steady. 


About the data 


The data presented here were obtained 
through the Current Population Survey 
(CPS), amonthly sample survey of about 
50,000 households conducted by the 
Bureau of the Census for the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

As evidenced by the data presented 
here, monthly estimates of the number of 
part-time workers do not include all per- 
sons with part-time jobs. In the CPs, per- 
sons who have more than one job are 
counted only once in the employment es- 


timates. Such workers are classified as 
either full time or part time based on their 
total usual weekly hours. For example, 
workers who have both a full- and a part- 
time job are classified as full-time work- 
ers, as are those whose combined hours 
in two or more part-time jobs total at least 
35. In this analysis, persons who reported 
that their hours varied on both jobs are 
assumed to have worked part time on at 
least one of those jobs, because few mul- 
tiple jobholders work full-time at each job. 
The redesign of the CPs in January 
1994 made it possible to identify full- 
time workers who have part-time jobs 
and to compare their characteristics to 
those of part-time workers, as tradition- 
ally defined by BLS. In addition, the re- 
design made it possible to obtain 
monthly information on respondents 
who hold more than one job, including 
the number of hours worked at each job. 
When this is done, data on usual hours 
worked by multiple jobholders can be 
separated between hours worked at the 
main job and the secondary job or jobs. 
For the small group (about 7 percent) 
of multiple jobholders who held more than 
two jobs, data were obtained on the hours 
worked at all secondary jobs combined. 


eae Workers with part-time jobs who work a full-time work schedule 
(1995 annual averages; percent distribution) 


Usually work full 
time on primary 

job, part time on 
secondary job 
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Usually work part time 

on primary and secondary jobs, 
totaling a full-time 

schedule 


Hours vary on primary 
and secondary jobs, 
totaling a full-time 
schedule 
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iele}ISaE Workers with part-time jobs by selected characteristics, 1995 annual averages 


[In percent] 


On full-time schedules! 


Hours vary on Official estimate 
primary and of part-time 
secondary jobs, employment? 
totaling a full-time 
schedule 


Usually work full time 
Characteristics on primary job, part 
time on secondary job | 


Usually work part time on 
primary and secondary 
jobs, totaling a full-time 

schedule 


Total, 16 years and older 
Number (in thousands) 


16 to 19 years 

20 to 24 years ... 
25 to 54 years 

55 years and older 


Sex 


Men, 16 years and older 
16 to 19 years 
20 to 24 years ... 
25 to 54 years 
55 years and older.... 


Women, 16 years and older 
16 to 19 years 
20 to 24 years ... 
25 to 54 years 
55 years and older 


Race and Hispanic origin 


Marital status 
Men: 


Married, spouse present 
Divorced, widowed, 


Married, spouse present 
Divorced, widowed, 


' Refers to workers who usually work 35 hours or more a week, defined as a ? Refers to workers who usually work a total of less than 35 hours a week at 
full-time schedule, and who have at least one part-time job. one or more jobs. 
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Workplace: Performance 


Employers and work/ 
family programs 


The relationship between employment 
practices and employee commitment is 
of considerable interest to labor, man- 
agement, scholars, and policymakers. 
While earlier studies on this topic have 
explored hiring, promotion, compensa- 
tion, and employment security as mecha- 
nisms that firms use to gain employee 
commitment, in the 1995 Administra- 
tive Science Quarterly (vol. 40), Paul 
Osterman argues that benefits have 
played and continue to play an impor- 
tant role in firms’ employment strate- 
gies. And, with changing demographic 
and labor force trends, there is evidence 
of growth in both the extent and impor- 
tance of work/family programs. 

Using a national survey of private sec- 
tor establishments, Osterman finds that 
work/family programs are not particu- 
larly widespread. Few employers provide 
the most costly benefits: 2 percent of 
establishments pay for or subsidize on- 
site day care and 5 percent do so for off- 
site day care, and 4.1 percent offer day- 
care subsidies to employees. Approxi- 
mately 11 percent of establishments do- 
nate funds to local day-care providers in 
return for slots for their employees, and 
15 percent have a full-time employee to 
handle work/family issues. Less costly 
alternatives, such as referrals and work- 
shopsaremorecommon: 14percentof 
establishments provide day-care refer- 
tals, 9 percent provide elder-care refer- 
rals, and 24 percent offer work/family 
workshops. Flexible hours are fairly 
widespread, with 40 percent of establish- 
ments offering this benefit. 

Osterman offers and tests three ex- 
planations for the adoption of work/fam- 
ily benefit programs. First, employers 
may adopt programs as a practical re- 
sponse to absenteeism, lateness, and re- 
cruitment and relocation problems tied 


“Workplace Performance” is prepared by Polly A. 
Phipps of the Office of Publications and Special 
Studies, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


to child care, single parents, and dual- 
career families. Second, companies with 
structured, bureaucractic employment 
relationships—identified by internal la- 
bor markets and tied to skill and tech- 
nology—may use the programs to retain 
employees they already have invested 
in (alternatively, simply having a struc- 
tured, bureaucratic system may lead to 
formal solutions to new issues, and thus, 
the adoption of programs). Third, em- 
ployers who adopt new workplace prac- 
tices that require high employee involve- 
ment may use the programs to encour- 
age commitment. 

Osterman finds mixed support for the 
“practical response” explanation. Em- 
ployers’ ratings of the seriousness of 
absenteeism/tardiness, turnover, and re- 
location in relation to family issues are 
not significant in explaining current or 
future adoption of work/family benefits. 
The percent of the work force that is fe- 
male is important; however, its impor- 
tance disappears when the occupation of 
the largest group of nonsupervisory 
workers (“core” workers) in the estab- 
lishment is taken into account. The data 
show that establishments with profes- 
sional/technical “core” workers are more 
likely to provide work/family benefits 
than those with service, clerical, or blue- 
collar core workers. The “bureaucractic 
or institutional” explanation also re- 
ceives mixed support and contributes 
little to explaining why establishments 
adopt work/family programs: the ex- 
istence of a human-resource department 
is significant, while job ladders and a se- 
niority system are not. 

Support is strongest for the third ex- 
planation, that establishments with high- 
involvement work practices are more 
likely to adopt work/family benefits. The 
importance that an employer places on 
employee commitment, the amount of 
discretion given employees in carrying 
out work, and the existence of a total qual- 
ity management program all positively 
affect the adoption of work/family ben- 
efits. Osterman suggests that anew model 
of organizing and motivating the work 


force is emerging, and that the results of 
his analyses could be interpreted in op- 
posing ways: first, that a minority of 
establishments are empowering employ- 
ees and taking on additional responsibil- 
ity for their employees’ welfare, or sec- 
ond, that employers are expanding work/ 
family benefits (and reducing other ben- 
efits, for example, health and pensions, 
although these data cannot address this) 
to gain a one-sided commitment that is 
in the employers’ interest. 


Employees and work/ 
family programs 


While employers may adopt work/fam- 
ily benefit programs to strengthen em- 
ployee commitment, whether the pro- 
grams achieve that goal is an open ques- 
tion. Steven L. Grover and Karen J. 
Crooker explore the relationship be- 
tween work/family benefits and worker 
commitment from the employee per- 
spective in the 1995 Personnel Psychol- 
ogy (vol. 48). The authors suggest that 
individuals most likely to take advan- 
tage of the benefits will show greater 
commitment to their employer and less 
intention to leave the organization. How- 
ever, they also speculate that the provi- 
sion of work/family benefits will oper- 
ate similarly for those unlikely to take 
advantage of programs, as the benefits 
are seen as general indicators of corpo- 
rate concern and responsibility. 

Using the employed portion of a na- 
tionally representative survey of house- 
holds, Grover and Crooker test the ef- 
fects of provision of several work/fam- 
ily benefits on attachment to the organi- 
zation—parental leave, flexible sched- 
ules, child care assistance, and child care 
information. Attachment is measured us- 
ing scales on attitudinal commitment and 
intent to find a job in another organiza- 
tion (“turnover intention”). The results 
show that the group of benefits as a whole 
affects employees’ commitment and 
turnover intention. In addition, maternity 
leave with the guarantee of a job upon 
return and availability of information on 
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child care are associated with lower turn- 
over intention, and flexible scheduling 
positively affects commitment. They 
also report that workers who have small 
children and are eligible for information 
on child care are more committed to the 
organization than are workers without 
small children or workers who have 
small children but are ineligible for in- 
formation on child care. Alternatively, 
the provision of maternity benefits and 
intent to have children is insignificant for 
commitment or turnover intention, al- 
though the former is significant for turn- 
over intention in the total sample. 
Grover and Crooker conclude that 
employees are more attached to organi- 
zations offering work/family benefits, 
regardless of whether the employee is a 
beneficiary or a nonuser. Commenting 
on the fact that their findings are stron- 
ger for turnover intentions than for atti- 
tudinal commitment, the authors suggest 
that organizations should be more con- 
cerned with turnover than attitudinal 
commitment, as the former is a measur- 
able consequence. Yet, turnover inten- 
tions could be associated with unmea- 
sured items, such as the local job mar- 


ket and downsizing concerns. Finally, . 


the authors caution that the work climate, 
and in particular, first-line supervisors, 
must support family-friendly workplace 
policies or they will become useless or 
even counterproductive. 


Barriers to work/family 
programs 


Work/family programs are implemented 
to assist employees with the demands 


of both work and family responsibilities. 
How successful are these programs? A 
study by Leslie A. Perlow, reported in 
the June 1995 issue of Group and Or- 
ganization Management indicates that 
there are major obstacles to their suc- 
cess, which are deeply rooted in the way 
work is organized. 

Perlow conducted a 6-month field 
study of engineers in the design and 
manufacturing division of a Fortune 500 
company. The results indicate that en- 
gineers avoid taking advantage of such 
programs as flex-place, flex-time, job 
sharing, and part-time work, as partici- 
pating in such programs has negative 
consequences for career success. The 
author identifies a number of barriers to 
the success of the programs, all of which 
are based on the assumption that there 
is a direct relationship between presence 
at and contribution to work. The barri- 
ers include only rewarding work done 
in the office, the necessity of working 
for extended periods of time at the work- 
place, and work always being the em- 
ployee’s top priority. 

Employees who use the flexible work 
arrangements say that working 1 day at 
home or a weekend day in the office fa- 
cilitates their own work, learning, and 
productivity. However, rather than be- 
ing rewarded, the employees encounter 
such consequences as job reassignments, 
poor performance ratings, and lower 
annual raises. While the employees are 
often ahead of schedule, the greater pro- 
ductivity is not acknowledged and is 
used to question the difficulty of the 
work assignment. In addition, cowork- 
ers and managers perceive that employ- 
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ees using the alternative work schedules 
are less committed to the organization. 

Perlow reports that in this company, 
employees with high visibility and those 
working long hours are perceived to be 
contributing the most. She attributes this 
to the organization of work: efficiency 
is not the central component, as engi- 
neers tend to work alone on projects and 
interrupt others whenever they hit criti- . 
cal road blocks. This type of work orga- 
nization makes presence in the work- 
place a necessity: employees have to 
be on-call at all times for their individual 
expertise. She points out some key flaws 
with this practice: employees are not 
rewarded for doing more in less time, 
and there is no incentive to be less dis- 
ruptive to others or to keep future crises 
from occurring. 

With this type of workplace organi- 
zation, Perlow suggests it is impossible 
for these work/family programs to be 
effective, as productive individuals can 
not succeed unless they are physically 
at the worksite. For this reason, the pro- 
grams do not help employees balance 
their work and family lives, because em- 
ployees cannot meet the requirement of 
“presence,” and thus, their career ad- 
vancement is hindered. The organiza- 
tions do not benefit either, according to 
the author, because rewarding presence 
with no regard for the way work is done 
perpetuates impromptu interactions and 
crisis management and prevents those 
involved from recognizing the real prob- 
lem. The solution is to restructure the 
way work is carried out and the associ- 
ated rewards to encourage forward plan- 
ning and productivity. O 


Book Reviews 


A dangerous thing 


Reducing Unemployment: A Case for 
Government Deregulation. By Garry 
K. Ottosen and Douglas N. Thompson. 
Westport, CT, Praeger Publishers, 1996, 
‘171 pp. $49.95. 


Garry Ottosen and Douglas Thompson 
are, respectively, senior research analyst 
and founder of the Crossroads Research 
institute in Salt Lake City, an organiza- 
tion seed-funded by Thompson, a retired 
economics professor at the University 
of Utah. Ninety percent of their book, 
Reducing Unemployment: A Case for 
Government Deregulation, contains 
conservative neoclassical orthodoxy on 
the reasons for unemployment and how 
the “non-accelerating inflation rate of 
unemployment” might be reduced. The 
other 10 percent of the book hints at a 
more complex and interesting interpre- 
tation of unemployment—as if someone 
involved began to get intellectually en- 
gaged in doing something more than an 
ideological tract but held back (or was 
held back). 


Let’s start with the 90 percent. The 
text begins with a chapter on the “costs 
of unemployment” and a long quote that 
brings to life the personal side of unem- 
ployment through the experience of a 
displaced welder. The second chapter 
introduces the concept of the “non-ac- 
celerating inflation rate of unemploy- 
ment.” The third critiques the March 
1994 Organization for Economic Co-op- 
eration and Development Jobs Summit 
conception of increases in the “non-ac- 
celerating inflation rate of unemploy- 
ment” as driven by a rising “mismatch” 
between the skills employers need and 
the skills employees have. The subse- 
quent several chapters present a kind of 
conservative whodunit to explain why 
the “non-accelerating inflation rate of 
unemployment” has, in fact, increased 
since 1970. You can guess the policy 
prescriptions—reduce government reg- 
ulation, reform the unemployment and 
welfare systems to eliminate work dis- 
incentives, reduce the legal protections 


independent unions enjoy to weaken 
labor’s distorting effects on wages, re- 
peal the Davis-Bacon prevailing wage 
law in construction. A series of mea- 
sures that, done in tandem, should spread 
the depression, humiliation, and alcohol- 
ism suffered by the welder to a wide 
swath of the labor market. 

Some of the calculations in these 
chapters are heroic at best. In many 
cases, for example, estimates of the cost 
of environmental regulation, the inher- 
ent difficulties of the task are one rea- 
son why. But that still leaves room for 
conclusions little encumbered by em- 
pirical evidence. The literature re- 
view—there is little original here be- 
yond back of the envelope calcula- 
tions—is also uneven in its treatment of 
research that has a policy orientation dif- 
ferent from the authors’: _ they respon- 
sibly review literature showing a posi- 
tive union impact on productivity; they 
do not mention (perhaps because it is 
too new) research showing the negative 
economic effects of the repeal of State- 
level prevailing wage laws. Acknowl- 
edging these limitations, and despite the 
lack of mystery—we know the butler did 
it—these chapters are a useful reference 
source. 

The twist in this book is the subplot 
that points toward quite a different 
analysis. Two examples: Tucked 
away in pages 85-90 is a discussion of 
employment policy in Sweden and its 
success, until fairly recently, at keeping 
both unemployment and inflation low. 
Though the authors don’t mention it, the 
system that they lionize was largely the 
brainchild of the Swedish trade union 
movement. The book accounts for the 


success of Swedish policies partly us- 


ing arguments that mesh with orthodox 
emphasis on avoiding work disincen- 
tives: unemployment insurance benefits 
in Sweden last a maximum of 14 months 
(although workers may qualify for cash 
assistance beyond that time); Swedish 
unemployment insurance, while gener- 
ous, is subject to requirements that 
workers meet job counselors and take 
reasonable job offers or risk temporarily 


(under some circumstances, perma- 
nently) losing benefits. The book does 
laud the Swedish system of job centers 
that register 70 percent of all vacancies 
nationally. Unlike the U.S. employment 
service, this seems to serve key job 
matching functions beyond the margins 
of the labor market. Sweden also has 
relocation support and subsidized edu- 
cation and training (not to mention uni- 
versal benefits) that cushion unemploy- 
ment and facilitate reemployment. To 
adapt this model to the United States, 
despite their general opposition to gov- 
ernment regulation, the authors propose, 
“requiring that all firms paying unem- 
ployment insurance taxes also report 
bona fide job openings and employment 
needs” (page 88). 

The second illustration of the subplot 
lies further below the surface. It comes 
in a chapter that assigns significant 
blame for a high “non-accelerating in- 
flation rate of unemployment” to union 
power. Most of the chapter is true to 
form. The authors go through empiri- 
cal contortions to demonstrate the ne- 
farious influence of unions despite their 
now representing less than 11 percent 
of the private sector work force. They 
suggest that union coverage did not go 
down much in the 1970s, while the 
union wage premium went up a lot, so 
that the product of the two could have 
been responsible for a significant up- 
ward shift in the “non-accelerating in- 
flation rate of unemployment.” Their 
enthusiasm for the point sometimes gets 
slightly ahead of their own evidence. 
They say that “during the 1970s, union- 
ization declined by only a relatively 
modest three percentage points” (page 
104), even though the table on the pre- 
vious page shows a 3.7-point change 
from 1970 to 1979. They maintain that, 
“in 1969, the union wage premium was 
probably about 12 percent” (they want 
it to be low so that it goes up in the 
1970s), while the table on page 101 has 
three estimates for 1969 which average 
17 percent and another for 1970 at 19 
percent. The final sleight of the hand 
comes on page 111 when calculations 
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for the 1970s are carried forward to the 
1990s with a single sentence: “the 
union sphere of influence is probably 
now more like 20-25 percent rather than 
the 35-40 percent of the 1970s” (page 
111). Could be. Maybe they ran out of 
room on the back of the envelope. 
Planted around these contortions are 
two land mines that explode the argu- 
ment about unions and the “non-accel- 
erating inflation rate of unemployment” 
—or at least its generalizability across 
time. One comes on page 124, where 
the authors review the original argu- 
ments for the National Labor Relations 
Act. These arguments include the view 
that the Great Depression resulted from 
a failure of purchasing power to rise with 
potential output and that unions would 
help solve this problem. The second 
comes on page 99 where the authors, 
sensibly enough, make their point that 
unions cannot be responsible for rising 
unemployment unless the share of the 
work force that they represent, or unions’ 
impact on wages, rises. Perversely, from 
the point of view of their argument, they 
illustrate the theoretical point using a hy- 
pothetical example that begins in 1935. 
The real numbers from 1935 forward 


show, of course, that union coverage 
went from around 10 percent in the early 
1930s to roughly a third by the 1950s 
and 1960s, with an even greater increase 
in union influence on wages. Unem- 
ployment went from depression-era lev- 
els to as low as 2 to 3 percent. Did they 
mean to leave this clue to an argument 
that goes directly against their case that 
unions raise unemployment? 

One explanation for the fall in unem- 
ployment with the rise of industrial 
unions is that the framers of the Wagner 
Act were right. Industrywide bargain- 
ing with real wage increases keyed to 
the national rate of productivity growth 
was a key ingredient in the post-World 
War II boom. 

It is, of course, analytically possible 
that unions helped lower unemployment 
in the 1930s to 1960s, but then contrib- 
uted to raising the “non-accelerating in- 
flation rate of unemployment” in the 
1970s (just as it is possible that they raise 
productivity in some circumstances and 
lower it in others). Customary contrac- 
tual annual base wage increases and, as 
the authors emphasize, spreading cost- 
of-living adjustments, may have fueled 
inflation after the productivity turndown 
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of the early 1970s. But such context- 
specific arguments threaten the idea that 
general, ahistorical conclusions are pos- 
sible about the impact of unions—more 
generally of institutions and policies— 
on unemployment. 

To this reader, the Swedish employ- 
ment policy case and the reinterpreta- 
tion above of the link between U.S. 
unions and unemployment does not 
make a “case for government deregula- 
tion.” It makes, instead, a case for new 
forms of “regulation” in the broad 
sense—more Creative policies and new 
institutions (even, perhaps, an expan- 
sion of occupational unions in the ser- 
vice sector that could provide training, 
job matching, and employment security 
now that individual firms seem less able 
to give workers jobs for life)—to im- 
prove the achievable combinations of 
unemployment, inflation, wages, in- 
come distribution, and even productiv- 
ity growth. 

This, of course, is a message differ- 
ent from the one the authors intended. 


—Stephen A. Herzenberg 


Executive Director 
Keystone Research Center 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are 
estimated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 42, and 46. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 were re- 
vised in the April 1996 issue of the Review. 
Seasonally adjusted establishment survey 
data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 16-17 
were revised in the July 1996 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 1996. 
A brief explanation of the seasonal adjust- 
ment methodology appears in “Notes on the 
data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
42 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “‘real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 


index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2414. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 871. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted data from the 
household survey are published in Labor 
Force Statistics Derived From the Current 
Population Survey, BLS Bulletin 2307. His- 
torical seasonally adjusted data are available 
from the Bureau upon request. Historically 
comparable unadjusted and seasonally ad- 
justed data from the establishment survey are 
published in Employment, Hours, and Earn- 
ings, United States, a BLS annual bulletin. 
Additional information on labor force data 
for sub-States are provided in the BLS annual 
report, Geographic Profile of Employment 
and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975-95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cp! Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the CPI reflecting 1982-84 expenditure pat- 
terns, see The Consumer Price Index: 1987 
Revision, BLS Report 736. Additional data on 
international prices appear in monthly news 
releases. 

For a listing of available industry produc- 
tivity indexes and their components, see Pro- 
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ductivity Measures for Selected Industries 
and Government Services, BLS Bulletin 
2461. 

For additional information on interna- 
tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. — 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 

= revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all/measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECD program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 


it is not affected by employment shifts among 
occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, 
prices, and productivity are presented in 
table 2. Measures of rates of change of 
compensation and wages from the Employ- 
ment Cost Index program are provided for 
all civilian nonfarm workers (excluding 
Federal and household workers) and for all 
private nonfarm workers. Measures of 
changes in consumer prices for all urban 
consumers; producer prices by stage of 
processing; overall prices by stage of pro- 
cessing; and overall export and import 
price indexes are given. Measures of pro- 
ductivity (output per hour of all persons) 
are provided for major sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 50,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
__ which includes the 12th day of the month or 
- who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their 
regular jobs because of illness, vacation, in- 
dustrial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 


in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 
ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff are also 
counted among the unemployed. The unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unem- 
ployed as a percent of the civilian labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the the past 12 months (or since the end of 
their last job if they held one within the past 
12 months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitutional 
population comprises all persons 16 years 
of age and older who are not inmates of penal 
or mental institutions, sanitariums, or homes 
for the aged, infirm, or needy. The civilian 
labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 


ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 


Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the end of each calendar year, sea- 
sonally adjusted data for the previous 5 
years usually are revised, and projected sea- 
sonal adjustment factors are calculated for 
use during the January-June period. Be- 
cause of the revised population controls in- 
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Revisions to household data 


Data relating to 1994 and subsequent 
years are not directly comparable with 
data for 1993 and earlier years because of 
the introduction of a major redesign of the 
survey questionnaire and collection meth- 
odology. (See the February 1994 issue of 
Employment and Earnings, a monthly 
publication of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics.) Moreover, data for 1990 forward in- 
corporate 1990 census-based population 
controls, adjusted for the estimated 
undercount. 

Seasonally adjusted data back to 1990 
were revised in February 1996. Additional 
information on the revisions appears in the 
March 1996 issue of Employment and 
Earnings. 


troduced into the CPs in February 1996, sea- 
sonally adjusted data back to 1990 were re- 
vised. In July, new seasonal adjustment fac- 
tors, which incorporate the experience 
through June, are produced for the July—De- 
cember period, but no revisions are made in 
the historical data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
606-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 
390,000 establishments representing all in- 
dustries except agriculture. Industries are 
classified in accordance with the 1987 Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification (SIC) Manual. 
In most industries, the sampling probabili- 
ties are based on the size of the establish- 
ment; most large establishments are there- 
fore in the sample. (An establishment is not 
necessarily a firm; it may be a branch plant, 
for example, or warehouse.) Self-em- 
ployed persons and others not on a regu- 
lar civilian payroll are outside the scope 
of the survey because they are excluded 
from establishment records. This largely 
accounts for the difference in employment 
figures between the household and estab- 
lishment surveys. 


Definitions 


Anestablishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
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gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons 
who received pay (including holiday and 
sick pay) for any part of the payroll pe- 
riod including the 12th day of the month. 
Persons holding more than one job (about 
5 percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing in- 
clude working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers mentioned 
in tables 11-16 include production workers in 
manufacturing and mining; construction 
workers in construction; and nonsupervisory 
workers in the following industries: transpor- 
tation and public utilities; wholesale and retail 
trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; and 
services. These groups account for about four- 
fifths of the total employment on private 
nonagricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of 
average weekly hours which was in excess 
of regular hours and for which overtime pre- 
miums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one-half 
of the industries with unchanged employment; 
50 percent indicates an equal balance between 
industries with increasing and decreasing em- 
ployment. In line with Bureau practice, data 
for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are season- 
ally adjusted, while those for the 12-month 
span are unadjusted. Data are centered within 
the span. Table 17 provides an index on pri- 
vate nonfarm employment based on 356 in- 
dustries, and a manufacturing index based on 
139 industries. These indexes are useful for 
measuring the dispersion of economic gains 
or losses and are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks”). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1995 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
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May 1996 data, published in the July 1996 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, seasonally adjusted 
data were revised back to 1988 to reflect up- 
dated seasonal factors and new seasonal ad- 
justment procedures. Unadjusted data from 
April 1995 forward and seasonally adjusted 
data from January 1992 forward are subject 
to revision in future benchmarks. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) oc- 
curred with the publication of January 1996 
data. 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying survey 
intervals (also known as the 4- versus 5-week 
effect), thereby providing improved mea- 
surement of over-the-month changes and un- 
derlying economic trends. Revisions of data, 
usually for the most recent 5-year period, are 
made once a year coincident with the bench- 
mark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on in- 
complete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and Feb- 
tuary and as final in March. 

A comprehensive discussion of the dif- 
ferences between household and establish- 
ment data on employment appears in Gloria 
P. Green, “Comparing employment estimates 
from household and payroll surveys,” 
Monthly Labor Review, December 1969, 
pp. 9-20. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division of 
Monthly Industry Employment Statistics: 
(202) 606-6555. 


Unemployment data by State 
Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment security 
agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
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for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the CPs. 


Notes on.the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia 
are derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates. 
are revised to new population controls, 
usually with publication of January esti- 
mates, and benchmarked to annual average 
cps levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 606-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 606-6589 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 21-26) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECD is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 


ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sector. 
On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
Jation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargain- 
ing status, region, and metropolitan/non- 
metropolitan area series, however, employ- 
ment data by industry and occupation are 
not available from the census. Instead, the 
1980 employment weights are reallocated 
within these series each quarter based on the 
current sample. Therefore, these indexes are 
not strictly comparable to those for the ag- 
gregate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, re- 
tirement and savings plans, and legally re- 
quired benefits (such as Social Security, 
workers’ compensation, and unemployment 
insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
| economy (excluding Federal employees) 


were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 1981 = 100) of the quar- 
terly rates of change are presented in the 
March issue of the BLS quarterly, Compen- 
sation and Working Conditions. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Divi- 
sion of Employment Cost Trends: (202) 606— 
6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 6,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
The data are presented as a percentage of 
employees who participate in a certain ben- 
efit, or as an average benefit provision (for 
example, the average number of paid holi- 
days provided to employees per year). Se- 
lected data from the survey are presented in 
table 25. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as lunch and rest periods, holidays 
and vacations, and personal, funeral, jury 
duty, military, parental, and sick leave; 
sickness and accident, long-term disabil- 
ity, and life insurance; medical, dental, and 
vision care plans; defined benefit and de- 
fined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and un- 
paid parental leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such.as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are 
covered by a benefit, whether or not they 
use that benefit. If the benefit plan is 
financed wholly by employers and requires 
employees to complete a minimum length 
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of service for eligibility, the workers are 
considered participants whether or not they 
have met the requirement. If workers are 
required to contribute towards the cost of a 
plan, they are considered participants only 
if they elect the plan and agree to make the 
required contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use 
predetermined formulas to calculate a re- 
tirement benefit, and obligate the em- 
ployer to provide those benefits. Benefits 
are generally based on salary, years of ser- 
vice, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their salary 
to an employer-sponsored plan and defer in- 
come taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as 
life insurance, medical care, and vacation 
days, and among several levels of care within 
a given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that em- 
ployed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, de- 
pending on the industry (most service indus- 
tries were excluded). The survey conducted 
in 1987 covered only State and local gov- 
ernments with 50 or more employees. The 
surveys conducted in 1988 and 1989 in- 
cluded medium and large establishments 
with 100 workers or more in private indus- 
tries. All surveys conducted over the 1979— 
89 period excluded establishments in Alaska 
and Hawaii, as well as part-time employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State 
and local governments and small estab- 
lishments are conducted in even-num- 
bered years and surveys of medium and 
large establishments are conducted in 
odd-numbered years. The small establish- 
ment survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 work- 
ers, while the State and local government 
survey includes all governments, regard- 
less of the number of workers. All three 
surveys include full- and part-time work- 
ers, and workers in all 50 States and the 
District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Di- 
vision of Occupational Pay and Employee 
Benefit Levels: (202) 606-6222. 
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Work stoppages 


Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the number 
and duration of major strikes or lockouts (in- 
volving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of time lost 
because of stoppage. 

Data are largely from newspaper ac- 
counts and cover only establishments di- 
rectly involved in a stoppage. They do not 
measure the indirect or secondary effect of 
stoppages on other establishments whose 
employees are idle owing to material short- 
ages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate num- 
ber of workdays lost by workers involved in 
the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of esti- 
mated working time: Aggregate work- 
days lost as a percent of the aggregate num- 
ber of standard workdays in the period 
multiplied by total employment in the 
period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Division of 
Developments in Labor-Management 
Relations: (202) 606-6275. 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 27-37) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 


ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, 
one consisting only of urban households 
whose primary source of income is derived 
from the employment of wage earners and 
clerical workers, and the other consisting of 
all urban households. The wage earner in- 
dex (CPI-W) is a continuation of the historic 
index that was introduced well over a half- 
century ago for use in wage negotiations. 
As new uses were developed for the CPI in 


. recent years, the need for a broader and more 


representative index became apparent. The 
all-urban consumer index (CPI-U), introduced 
in 1978, is representative of the 1982-84 
buying habits of about 80 percent of the 
noninstitutional population of the United 
States at that time, compared with 32 per- 
cent represented in the CPI-w. In addition to 
wage earners and clerical workers, the CPI- 
Ucovers professional, managerial, and tech- 
nical workers, the self-employed, short-term 
workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The CPI is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 
tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of items 
are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 19,000 re- 
tail establishments and 57,000 housing units 
in 85 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 15 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 28. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote 1 to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the CPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the cPI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 
cost of shelter services provided by owner- 
occupied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 606— 
7000. 
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Producer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains about 
3,200 commodities and about 80,000 quo- 


tations per month, selected to represent the 


movement of prices of all commodities pro- 
duced in the manufacturing; agriculture, 
forestry, and fishing; mining; and gas and 
electricity and public utilities sectors. The 
stage-of-processing structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by class of buyer and degree 
of fabrication (that is, finished goods, inter- 
mediate goods, and crude materials). The 
traditional commodity structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by similarity of end use or 
material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in ac- 
cordance with the Standard Industrial Clas- 
sification (SIC) and the product code exten- 
sion of the SIC developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial trans- 
action in the United States from the pro- 
duction or central marketing point. Price 
data are generally collected monthly, pri- 
marily by mail questionnaire. Most prices 
are obtained directly from producing 
companies on a voluntary and confiden- 
tial basis. Prices generally are reported for 
the Tuesday of the week containing the 
13th day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of Indus- 
trial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 606- 
7705. 


International Pricelndexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 


by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 

.The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 
data are collected directly from the exporter 
or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, the 
prices refer to transactions completed during 
the first week of the month. Survey respon- 
dents are asked to indicate all discounts, al- 
lowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the cal- 
culation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. 
Price relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1990. 

Because a price index depends on the 
same items being priced from period to pe- 
riod, it is necessary to recognize when a 
product’s specifications or terms of transac- 
. tion have been modified. For this reason, the 
Bureau’s questionnaire requests detailed de- 
scriptions of the physical and functional 
characteristics of the products being priced, 
as well as information on the number of units 
bought or sold, discounts, credit terms, pack- 


aging, class of buyer or seller, and so forth. 
When there are changes in either the specifi- 
cations or terms of transaction of a product, 
the dollar value of each change is deleted 
from the total price change to obtain the 
“pure” change. Once this value is deter- 
mined, a linking procedure is employed 
which allows for the continued repricing of 
the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.0.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the 
port of exportation. An attempt is made to 
collect two prices for imports. The first is the 
import price f.o.b. at the foreign port of ex- 
portation, which is consistent with the basis 
for valuation of imports in the national ac- 
counts. The second.is the import price 
c.i.f.(costs, insurance, and freight) at the U.S. 
port of importation, which also includes the 
other costs associated with bringing the prod- 
uct to the U.S. border. It does not, however, 
include duty charges. For a given product, 
only one price basis series is used in the con- 
struction of an index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of In- 
ternational Prices: (202) 606-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 38-41) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per unit of 
labor input (output per hour) or output per 
unit of capital input, as well as measures of 
multifactor productivity (output per unit of 
combined labor and capital inputs). The Bu- 
reau indexes show the change in output rela- 
tive to changes in the various inputs. The 


_mMeasures cover the business, nonfarm busi- 


ness, manufacturing, and nonfinancial cor- 
porate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor 
productivity) is the quantity of goods and 
services produced per hour of labor input. 
Output per unit of capital services (capi- 
tal productivity) is the quantity of goods 
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and services produced per unit of capital 
services input. Multifactor productivity 
is the quantity of goods and services pro- 
duced per combined unit of labor and capi- 
tal inputs. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 
social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of a 
unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 
Unit nonlabor costs contain all the com- 
ponents of unit nonlabor payments except 
unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
output. The indexes for capital services, labor 
inputs, and combined units of labor and 
capital are based on changing weights 
which are averages of the shares in the 
current and preceding year (the Tornquist 
index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
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further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufacturing sectoral 
output are produced by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing output in- 
dexes from the Federal Reserve Board are ad- 
justed to these annual output measures by the 
BLs. Compensation data are developed from 
data of the Bureau of Economic Analysis and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data are 
developed from data of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 38-41 describe the rela- 
tionship between output in real terms and the 
labor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and services 
produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 606-5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for se- 
lected industries at the three- and four- 
digit levels of the Standard Industrial 
Classification system. The industry meas- 
ures differ in methodology and data 
sources from the productivity measures 
for the major sectors because the industry 
measures are developed independently of 
the National Income and Product Ac- 
counts framework used for the major 
sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per employee hour is derived by di- 
viding an index of industry output by an index 
of aggregate hours of all employees. Output 
indexes are based on quantifiable units of 
products or services, or both, combined with 
value-share weights. Whenever possible, 
physical quantities are used as the unit of mea- 


surement for output. If quantity data are not 
available for a given industry, data on the con- 
stant-dollar value of production are used. 

The labor input series consist of the 
hours of all employees (production and 
nonproduction workers), the hours of all 
persons (paid employees, partners, propri- 
etors, and unpaid family workers), or the 
number of employees, depending upon the 
industry. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the Departments of Commerce, Inte- 
rior, and Agriculture, the Federal Reserve 
Board, regulatory agencies, trade associa- 
tions, and other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. For some trade and service 
industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 606-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 42-44) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 42 and 43 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 


“vide a better basis for international compari- 


sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the la- 
bor force, employment, and unemploy- 
ment, see the Notes section on Employment 
and Unemployment Data: Household survey 
data. 
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Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the population 
aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, and 
the United Kingdom; 15 and older in Canada, 
Australia,Japan, Germany, Italy from 1993 
onward, and the Netherlands; and 14 and 
older in Italy prior to 1993. The institutional 
population is included in the denominator of 
the labor force participation rates and em- 
ployment-population ratios for Japan and 
Germany; it is excluded for the United States 
and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated us- 
ing adjustment factors based on labor force 
surveys for earlier years and are considered 
preliminary. The recent-year measures for 
these countries, therefore, are subject to re- 
vision whenever data from more current la- 
bor force surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994), France (1992), 
Italy (1991, 1993), the Netherlands (1988), 
and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 Cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated..:In 1996, previously 
published data for thé’ 1990-1993 period 
were revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. Therefore, data for 1994 onward 
are not directly comparable with data for 
1993 and earlier years because of the rede- 
sign, and data for 1990 onward are not di- 
rectly comparable with data for 1989 and 
earlier years because of the introduction of 
the 1990 census-based population controls, 
adjusted for the undercount. See the Notes 
section on Employment and’ Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
Statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 


Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.8 percentage point in 1995. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodology 
was revised and the definition of unemploy- 
ment was changed to include only. those who 
were actively looking for a job within the 30 
days preceding the survey and who were 
ava‘lable for work. In addition, the lower age 
limit for the labor force was raised from 14 
to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, BLS ad- 
justed Italy’s published unemployment rate 
downward by excluding from the unem- 
ployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population census re- 
sults. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 43. This dif- 
ference is attributable mainly to the incorpo- 
ration of the 1991 population benchmarks in 
the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have not 
been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 census 
results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that al- 
lowed for a closer application of ILO guide- 
lines. EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series 
back to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 
1988 revised unemployment rate is 7.6 per- 
cent; the previous estimate for the same year 
was 9.3 percent. 


There have been two breaks in series in © 


the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was re- 
duced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unemploy- 
ment rate by 0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 
to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the measurement pe- 
riod for the labor force survey was changed 
to represent all 52 weeks of the year rather 
than one week each month and a new adjust- 


ment for population totals was introduced. 
The impact was to raise the unemployment 
rate by approximately 0.5 percentage point, 
from 7.6 to 8.1 percent. Statistics Sweden 
revised its labor force survey data for 1987-— 
1992 to take into account the break in 1993. 
The adjustment raised the Swedish unem- 
ployment rate by 0.2 percentage point in 
1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 percentage 
point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted 
the Swedish data to classify students who 
also sought work as unemployed. The im- 
pact of this change was to increase the ad- 
justed unemployment rate by 0.1 percentage 
point in 1987 and by 1.8 percentage points 
in 1994, when unemployment was higher. By 
1994, the adjusted unemployment rate had 
risen from 7.8 to 9.6 percent due to the ad- 
justment to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 44 presents comparative measures of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output 
per hour), hourly compensation costs, and 
unit labor costs for the United States, 
Canada, Japan, and nine European coun- 
tries. These measures are limited to trend 
comparisons—that is, intercountry series of 
changes over time—rather than level com- 
parisons because reliable international com- 
parisons of the levels of manufacturing out- 
put are unavailable. BLS constructs these 
comparative indexes from three basic 
aggregative measures—output, total labor 
hours, and total compensation. The hours 
and compensation measures refer to all em- 
ployed persons, including self-empoyed 
persons and unpaid family workers, in the 
United States, Canada, Japan, France, Ger- 
many, Norway, and Sweden, and to all em- 
ployees (wage and salary earners) in the 
other countries. The figures for Canada are 
the official measures prepared by Statistics 
Canada. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing (gross product originating) in 
constant prices from the national accounts 
of each country. However, output for Japan 
prior to 1970 and the Netherlands from 1969 
to 1977 are indexes of industrial production. 
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The national accounts measures for the 
United Kingdom are essentially identical to 
its indexes of industrial production. While 
methods of deriving national accounts mea- 
sures differ substantially from country to 
country, the use of different procedures does 
not, in it-self, connote lack of comparabil- 
ity—tather, it reflects differences among 
countries in the availability and reliability 
of underlying data series. 

The price base years used to measure real 
output and the frequency and method of 
changing price weights differ among the coun- 
tries, and this can lead to differences in real 
output growth rates. The real manufacturing 
output data currently being used for the United 
States are 1987 fixed-price-weighted mea- 
sures; they are available only from 1977 for- 
ward. With the exception of Japan, which uses 
fixed-weighted measures for long periods, the 
foreign countries covered in BLS series link 
fixed-weighted measures covering various 
periods, although the methods used differ. The 
measures for Norway for 1987-92 are annual 
chain-linked measures based on relative prices 
of the preceding year. 

Hours refer to hours worked in all coun- 
tries. The measures are developed from sta- 
tistics of manufacturing employment and av- 
erage hours. The series used for France (from 
1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden are of- 
ficial series published with the national ac- 
counts. Where official total hours series are 
not available, the measures are developed by 
BLS using employment figures published 
with the national accounts, or other compre- 
hensive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked devel- 
oped by a research institute connected with 
the Ministry of Labor for use with the na- 
tional accounts employment figures. For the 
other countries, BLS constructs its own esti- 
mates of average hours. 

Compensation (labor cost) includes all 
payments in cash or kind made directly to 
employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and 
contractual and private benefit plans. For 
France and Sweden, compensation is in- 
creased to account for other significant pay- 
roll taxes, even if they are not for the direct 
benefit of workers, because such taxes are 
regarded as labor costs. For the United 
Kingdom, compensation is reduced for the 
years 1967-91 to account for employment 
susidies. However, compensation does not 
include all items of labor costs. The costs 
of recruitment, employee training, and plant 
facilities and services—such as cafeterias 
and medical clinics—are not covered be- 
cause data are not available for most coun- 
tries. The compensation measures are from 
the national accounts, except those for Bel- 
gium, which are developed by BLS using 
statistics on employment, average hours, 
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and hourly compensation. Self-employed 
workers are included in the all employed 
persons measures assuming that their hourly 
compensation is equal to the average for 
wage and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total 
manufacturing as defined by the International 
Standard Industrial Classification. However, 
the measures for France and Italy (beginning 
1970), refer to mining and manufacturing less 
energy-related products; the measures for 
Denmark include mining and exclude 
manufacturing handicrafts from 1960 to 1966; 
and the measures for the Netherlands exclude 
petroleum refining and include coal mining 
from 1969 to 1976. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
may be based on current indicators of manu- 
facturing output (such as industrial produc- 
tion indexes), employment, average hours, 
and hourly compensation and are considered 
preliminary until the national accounts and 
other statistics used for the long-term mea- 
sures becomes available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
series, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 
(Table 45) 


Description of the series 


The Annual Survey of Occupational Injuries 
and Illnesses is designed to collect data on 
injuries and illnesses based on records 
which employers in the following industries 
main-tain under the Occupational Safety 
and Health Act of 1970: agriculture, 
forestry, and fishing; oil and gas extraction; 
construction; manufacturing; transportation 
and public utilities; wholesale and retail 
trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; 
and services. Ex-cluded from the survey are 
self-employed individuals, farmers with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers 
regulated by other Federal safety and health 
laws, and Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment agencies. 

Because the survey is a Federal-State 
cooperative program and the data must meet 
the needs of participating State agencies, an 
independent sample is selected for each State. 
The sample is selected to represent all private 
industries in the States and territories. The 
sample size for the survey is dependent upon 
(1) the characteristics for which estimates are 
needed; (2) the industries for which estimates 
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are desired; (3) the characteristics of the 
population being sampled; (4) the target 
reliability of the estimates; and (5) the survey 
design employed. 

While there are many characteristics upon 
which the sample design could be based, the 
total recorded case incidence rate is used be- 
cause it is one of the most important charac- 
teristics and the least variable; therefore, it 
requires the smallest sample size. 

The survey is based on stratified random 
sampling with a Neyman allocation and a 
ratio estimator. The characteristics used to 
stratify the establishments are the Standard 
Industrial Classification (SIC) code and size 
of employment. 


Definitions 


Recordable occupational injuries and ill- 
nesses are: (1) occupational deaths, regardless 
of the time between injury and death, or the 
length of the illness; or (2) nonfatal occupa- 
tional illnesses; or (3) nonfatal occupational 
injuries which involve one or more of the fol- 
lowing: loss of consciousness, restriction of 
work or motion, transfer to another job, or 
medical treatment (other than first aid). 

Occupational injury is any injury, such 
as a cut, fracture, sprain, amputation, and so 
forth, which results from a work accident or 
from exposure involving a single incident in 
the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting 
from an occupational injury, caused by ex- 
posure to environmental factors associated 
with employment. It includes acute and 
chronic illnesses or disease which may be 
caused by inhalation, absorption, ingestion, 
or direct contact. 

Lost workday cases are cases which in- 
volve days away from work, or days of re- 
stricted work activity, or both. 

* Lost workday cases involving re- 
stricted work activity are those cases which 
result in restricted work activity only. 

Lost workdays away from work are the 
number of workdays (consecutive or not) on 
which the employee would have worked but 
could not because of occupational injury or 
illness. 

Lost workdays—restricted work actiy- 
ity are the number of workdays (consecutive 
or not) on which, because of injury or illness: 
(1) the employee was assigned to another job 
on a temporary basis; (2) the employee 
worked at a permanent job less than full time; 
or (3) the employee worked at a permanently 
assigned job but could not perform all duties 
normally connected with it. 

The number of days away from work or 
days of restricted work activity does not in- 
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clude the day of injury or onset of illness or 
any days on which the employee would not 
have worked even though able to work. 

Incidence rates represent the number of 
injuries and/or illnesses or lost workdays per 
100 full-time workers. 


Notes on thedata 


Estimates-are made for industries and em- 
ployment-size classes and for severity clas- 
sification: fatalities, lost workday cases, 
and nonfatal cases without lost workdays. 
Lost workday cases are separated into those 
in which the employee would have worked 
but could not and those in which work ac- 
tivity was restricted. Estimates of the num- 
ber of cases and the number of days lost 
are made for both categories. 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of 
injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per 
100 full-time employees. For this pur- 
pose, 200,000 employee hours represent 
100 employee years (2,000 hours per em- 
ployee). Full detail of the available mea- 
sures is presented in the annual bulletin, 
Occupational Injuries and Illnesses in the 
United States, by Industry. 

Comparable data for individual States 
are available from the BLS Office of Safety, 
Health, and Working Conditions. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in BLS and State publications. Federal 
employees experience is compiled and pub- 
lished by the Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration. Data on State and local gov- 
ernment employees are collected by about half 
of the States and territories; these data are not 
compiled nationally. 

The Supplementary Data System pro- 
vides detailed information describing vari- 
ous factors associated with work-related in- 
juries and illnesses. These data are obtained 
from information reported by employers to 
State workers’ compensation agencies. The 
Work Injury Report program examines se- 
lected types of accidents through an em- 
ployee survey which focuses on the circum- 
stances surrounding the injury. These data 
are available from the BLS Office of Safety, 
Health, and Working Conditions. 

The definitions of occupational injuries 
and illnesses and lost workdays are from 
Recordkeeping Requirements under the Oc- 
cupational Safety and Health Act of 1970. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION On occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Division of Safety and Health Statistics: 
(202) 606-6166. 


1. Labor market indicators 


1994 1995 1996 
Selected indicators 1994 1995 
ul IV | i] Ml IV | il} 
_ Employment data 
_ Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized population 
(household survey): 
Labor force participation rate .... 66.6 66.6 66.5 66.7 66.8 66.7 66.6 66.4 66.7 66.7 
Employment-population ratio .. 62.5 62.9 62.5 62.9 63.1 62.9 62.8 62.8 62.9 63.1 
Unemployment rate .. 6.1 5.6 6.0 5.6 5.5 57, 5.6 5:5, 5.6 5.4 
Te uc eee 6.2 5.6 6.0 5.6 5.5 5.6 5.6 5.6 5.7 5.5 
16 to 24 years . 13.2 12.5 13.0 12.1 12.0 12.2 12.8 12.9 13.1 12.7 
25 years and over 48 4.3 4.7 44 4.2 4.4 4.3 4.2 4.3 41 
Women... 6.0 5.6 5.9 5.6 5.6 57 5.7 5.5 5.6 5.4 
16 to 24 years . 11.6 11.6 11.4 11.1 11.3 11.5 12.1 11.6 12.0 11.0 
25 years and over 49 4.4 48 45 44 4.5 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.3 
_ Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands:' 
NRE TEN ich Mengde see io ccs sn cehasoapaduensisenecsoe-nesse\ovubvscevestecseesancesunee 114,172 117,203 114,690 115,611 116,484 116,956 117,441 117,928 118,462 119,273 
i 95,044 97,892 95,518 96,388 97,222 97,663 98,103 98,587 99,097 99,836 
Goods-producing 23,908 24,206 23,993 24,156 24,277 24,235 24,175 24,148 24,187 24,250 
Manufacturing .. 18,321 18,468 18,374 18,475 18,554 18,522 18,434 18,366 18,308 18,294 
Service-producing . 90,264 92,997 90,697 91,455 92,207 92,721 93,266 93,780 94,275 95,023 
34.7 34.5 34.6 34.7 34.6 34.4 34.4 34.4 34.3 34.4 
Manufacturing 42.0 41.6 42.0 421 42.0 41.5 41.4 41.4 40.9 417 
Overtime ... 47 4.4 4.7 47 4.7 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.6 
Employment Cost Index 
_ Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household, and Federal workers) .. 3.0 2.7 1.0 4 8 6 8 HS 9 on 
Private industry workers 3.1 2.6 8 4 8 EA 6 4 9 9 
| Goods-producing? ... oA 2.4 7 3 8 5 5 6 ot 9 
Service-producing? . 2.9 2.8 9 4 9 8 er 3 14 8 
State and local government WOFKETS ..........ss:csscesseeseesesseeseeseesneenes 3.0 2.9 1.5 5 6 4 1.4 BS 5 a 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 
Union 2.7 2.8 ot 3 Ria, 6 8 Pr) 6 9 
Nonunion zo 3.1 aT 8 4 9 af 6 4 9 s 
eee ee ee eee 


‘ Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 


! 
| 
? Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


Selected measures 
| i] 
Compensation data: ', 2 
Employment Cost Index--compensation (wages, salaries, 
benefits): 
Civilian nonfarm 3.0 0.9 0.7 
Private nonfarm .... 3.1 9 9 
Employment Cost Index--wages and salaries 
Civilian nonfarm ..... 2.8 2.9 1.0 a2} vf tf 8 6 1.0 8 
Private nonfarm .... 2.8 2.8 8 5 8 oy / 7 6 11 1.0 
Price data:' 
Consumer Price Index (All urban consumers): All items ....... 2.7 25 9 me 11 7 4 ie 1.4 6 
Producer Price Index: 
Finished goods .... 7 2.3 0 5 Fe 9 -.2 9 9 1.1 
Finished consumer g ra 1.6 2.3 ue 3 6 1.0 -1 6 11 1.5 
Capital equipment ............... 2.0 2.2 -5 1.2 8 FI -5 1.8 | -.2 
Intermediate materials, supplies, components .. 4.4 3.3 1.6 8 2.4 15 on -6 -.2 1.0 
Crude materials ... -5 5.5 -3.4 8 1.8 11 -9 3.4 2.9 3.7 
Productivity data:° 
Output per hour of all persons: 
Business sector 1.5 1.4 -.3 2.3 - 
Nonfarm business sector 1.6 ikl ¢ -8 2.1 - 
Nonfinancial corporations ¢ .... 


1 Annual changes are December-to-December change. Quarterly changes Quarterly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly in- 
are calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price dexes. The data are seasonally adjusted. 
data are not seasonally adjusted and the price data are not compounded. 4 Output per hour of all employees. 

2 Excludes Federal and private household workers. - Data not available. 


3 Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annua! averages. 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Quarterly average Four quarters ended-- 


Components 1995 1996 1995 1996 


Average hourly compensation:' 


41 41 3.2 3.1 - 2.9 3.7 3.7 3.6 - 


All persons, business sector 
All persons, nonfarm business sector 41 41 2.9 3.3 - 2.9 3.8 3.6 3.6 ~ 
Employment Cost Index--compensation: 
Civilian nonfarm 2 .. 6 8 6 9 0.7 2.9 27 ej 28 2.9 
Private nonfarm Arf 6 4 9 9 2.8 2.6 2.6 at 2.9 
Union ....... 6 8 St; 6 9 2.3 2.4 2.8 aye 3.1 
Nonunion 7 6 4 9 8 2.9 2.7 2.7 af 2.8 
State and local governments .. 4 1.4 6 5 2 3.1 3.0 2.9 2.8 2.6 
Employment Cost Index--wages and salaries: 
Civilian nonfarm? ... 5 8 6 1.0 8 3.0 2.8 2.9 3.1 3.2 
Private nonfarm Ti 7 6 11 1.0 2.9 2.8 2.8 3.2 3.4 
Union tf “Ff 6 5 Ww 2.6 2.4 2.6 2.5 3.0 
Nonunion 8 =f) 6 1.2 9 3.0 2.9 2.9 3.3 3.4 
State and local governments ... 2 1.6 6 4 2 3.2 3.1 3.2 28 2.8 
1 Seasonally adjusted. - Data not available. 


2 Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands) 


TOTAL 


Civilian noninstitutional 


Employment status 


196,814 
131,056 
Participation rate 66.6 
Employed .. 123,060 
Employment-population 
ratio? 62.5 
Unemployed . 7,996 
Unemployment rate .. 6.1 
Not in labor force 65,758 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
POPUNAUON vasascccasscasccsssosessassisascovsesee 87,151 
66,921 
Participation rate 76.8 
Employed 63,294 
Employment-population 
ratio? 72.6 
Agriculture .. 2,351 
Nonagricultural industries .. 60,943 
Unemployed 3,627 
Unemployment rate ................ 5.4 
Women, 20 years ond over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 95,467 
Civilian labor force . 56,655 
59.3 
53,606 
Employment-population 
ratio? ... 56.2 
Agriculture .. 809 
Nonagricultural industries .. 52,796 
Unemployed .............0 3,049 
Unemployment rate .. 5.4 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional : 
population’ 14,196 
Civilian labor force . 7,481 
Participation rate .. 52.7 
Employed 6,161 
Employment-population 
WUC ier scaaststarasdarsennennsccudicvnis 43.4 
Agriculture 249 
_Nonagricultural industries 5,912 
Unemployed .............:0:0+ 1,320 
Unemployment rate .. 17.6 
White 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 165,555 
Civilian labor force . 111,082 
Participation rate 67.1 
Employed 105,190 
Employment-population 
ratio? 63.5 
Unemployed .. 5,892 
Unemployment rate 5.3 
Black 


22,879 
14,502 

63.4 
12,835 


See footnotes at end of table. 


_-. 


Annual average 


198,584 
132,304 


96,262 
57,215 

59.4 
54,396 


56.5 
830 
53,566 
2,819 
4.9 


14,511 
7,765 
53.5 
6,419 


44.2 
275 
6,144 
1,346 
17.3 


166,914 
111,950 

67.1 
106,490 


63.8 
5,459 
4.9 


saci 


July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July 
i 

198,615] 198,801) 199,005] 199,192] 199,355] 199,508] 199,634} 199,773] 199,921] 200,101] 200,278] 200,459] 200,641 
132,342) 132,298) 132,501] 132,473] 132,471] 132,352} 132,903] 133,018] 133,655) 133,361] 133,910] 133,669] 134,181 
66.6 66.5 66.6 66.5 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.9 66.6 66.9 66.7 66.9 
124,832] 124,859) 125,036) 125,244) 125,062] 124,981] 125,226] 125,663] 126,151] 126,095] 126,462| 126,610] 126,684 
62.9 62.8 62.8 62.9 62.7 62.6 62.7 62.9 63.1 63.0 63.1 63.2 63.2 
7,510 7,439 7,465 7,229 7,409 7,371 7,677 7,355 7,504 7,266 7,448 7,060 7,297 
5.7 5.6 5.6 55 5.6 5.6 5.8 5.5 5.6 5.4 5.6 5.3 5.4 
66,273} 66,503} 66,504) 66,719] 66,884) 67,156) 66,730) 66,754) 66,266] 66,741| 66,368] 66,790} 66,460 
87,818] 87,905) 87,940) 88,027} 88,046) 88,172] 88,223] 88,296] 88,366} 88,440} 88,530) 88,570) 88,614 
67,264} 67,218| 67,286) 67,193) 67,171] 67,133] 67,563] 67,719] 67,980] 67,821) 68,064) 68,118) 68,274 
76.6 76.5 76.5 76.3 76.3 76.1 76.6 76.7 76.9 76.7 76.9 76.9 77.0 
64,031} 63,982! 64,023} 64,146] 63,901] 63,879) 64,246) 64,425) 64,594) 64,555) 64,818] 64,962) 65,094 
72.9 72.8 72.8 72.9 72.6 72.4 72.8 73.0 73.1 73.0 73.2 73.3 73.5 
2,321 2,297 2,296 2,351 2,259 2,252 2,399 2,382 2,403 2,292 2,337 2,292 2,381 
61,710} 61,685) 61,727} 61,795} 61,642} 61,627) 61,848} 62,044) 62,191] 62,263] 62,480] 62,669] 62,713 
3,233 3,236 3,263 3,047 3,270 3,254 3,317 3,294 3,386 3,266 3,246 3,157 3,179 
48 48 4.8 4.5 4.9 48 4.9 4.9 5.0 48 4.8 4.6 4.7 
96,265] 96,327! 96,409] 96,487; 96,555) 96,633] 96,717] 96,757] 96,798] 96,857} 96,925) 96,999] 97,064 
57,315| 57,291} 57,387} 57,516) 57,502) 57,426) 57,591) 57,570) 57,903) 57,763) 57,915) 57,893} 58,102 
59.5 59.5 59.5 59.6 59.6 59.4 59.5 59.5 59.8 59.6 59.8 59.7 59.9 
54,422| 54,458] 54,568) 54,661] 54,752) 54,715) 54,642) 54,790} 55,146} 55,060} 55,014) 55,211) 55,266 
56.5 56.5 56.6 56.7 56.7 56.6 56.5 56.6 57.0 56.8 56.8 56.9 56.9 
801 811 778 816 806 816 857 851 844 813 831 842 863 
53,621) 53,647} 53,790} 53,845} 53,946] 53,899) 53,785) 53,938; 54,303) 54,247) 54,183) 54,369) 54,403 
2,893 2,833 2,819 2,855 2,750 2,711 2,949 2,780 2,757 2,704 2,901 2,682 2,837 
5.0 4.9 4.9 5.0 4.8 4.7 5.1 48 48 4.7 5.0 4.6 4.9 
14,531} 14,569) 14,657] 14,678] 14,754] 14,703] 14,694) 14,719] 14,757) 14,805) 14,823) 14,890] 14,963 
7,763 7,789 7,828 7,764 7,798 7,793 7,749 7,729 7,772 7,776 7,932 7,658 7,805 
53.4 53.5 53.4 52.9 52.9 53.0 52.7 §2.5 52.7 52.5 53.5 51.4 52.2 
6,379 6,419 6,445 6,437 6,409 6,387 6,338 6,448 6,411 6,480 6,630 6,437 6,524 
43.9 44.1 44.0 43.9 43.4 43.4 43.1 43.8 43.4 43.8 44.7 43.2 43.6 
287 268 261 267 258 257 273 286 240 263 323 248 258 
6,092 6,151 6,184 6,170 6,151 6,130 6,065 6,161 6,171 6,217 6,308 6,189 6,266 
1,384 1,370 1,383 1,327 1,389 1,406 1,412 1,282 1,362 1,296 1,301 1,221 1,280 
17.8 17.6 RAE 17.1 17.8 18.0 18.2 16.6 17.5 16.7 16.4 15.9 16.4 
166,931| 167,058] 167,200] 167,327] 167,441] 167,545] 167,669] 167,757) 167,853) 167,973) 168,098] 168,222) 168,345 
112,054} 111,939] 112,113] 112,147] 112,023) 111,987) 112,198) 112,747) 112,970) 112,613] 113,109] 112,941] 113,076 
67.1 67.0 67.1 67.0 66.9 66.8 66.9 67.2 67.3 67.0 67.3 67.1 67.2 
106,575| 106,512) 106,666] 106,761) 106,451} 106,445] 106,576} 107,244} 107,497| 107,319] 107,612) 107,757) 107,772 
63.8 63.8 63.8 63.8 63.6 63.5 63.6 63.9 64.0 63.9 64.0 64.1 64.0 
5,479 5,427 5,447 5,386 5,572 5,542 5,623 5,502 5,473 5,294 5,497 5,184 5,304 
4.9 48 4.9 48 5.0 4.9 5.0 4.9 48 47 4.9 4.6 4.7 
23,249] 23,284] 23,323] 23,357| 23,389) 23,419] 23,424) 23,455) 23,485} 23,519] 23,549) 23,579) 23,611 
14,710| 14,781] 14,820] 14,856] 15,006] 14,959) 14,993] 14,827} 15,030) 14,971) 15,149) 14,955) 15,279 
63.3 63.5 63.5 63.6 64.2 63.9 64.0 63.2 64.0 63.7 64.3 63.4 64.7 
13,124] 13,159] 13,181] 13,370] 13,558) 13,436) 13,409] 13,302] 13,358) 13,399) 13,599) 13,451) 13,671 
56.5 56.5 56.5 57.2 58.0 57.4 57.2 56.7 56.9 57.0 57.7 57.0 57.9 
1,586 1,622 1,639 1,486 1,448 1,523 1,584 1,525 1,673 1,573 1,551 1,504 1,609 
10.8 11.0 114.1 10.0 9.6 10.2 10.6 10.3 11.1 10.5 10.2 10.1 10.5 
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Labor Force Data 


4. Continued— Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Employment status 


Annual average 


1995 


1994 


Hispanic origin 


Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 
Civilian labor force . 

Participation rate ... 
Employed 
Employment-population 
ratio? 


Unemployment rate .. 


ee 


1995 July Aug. Sept. 
18,629} 18,653) 18,702} 18,752 
12,267) 12,301) 12,355} 12,369 
65.8 65.9 66.1 66.0 
11,127} 11,197] 11,173} 11,247 
59.7 60.0 59.7 60.0 
1,140 1,104 1,182 1,122 
9.3 9.0 9.6 9.1 


‘ The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. 
2 Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. 
NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals 


1996 


because data for the “other races” groups are not presented and Hispanics are included 
in both the white and black population groups. 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(In thousands) 


Annual average 


1995 


Selected categories 
1994 [ 1995 July [ Aug. 
CHARACTERISTIC 
Employed, 16 years and over ........ 123,060} 124,900} 124,832} 124,859] 125,036 
66,450} 67,377} 67,342] 67,248] 67,328 
-| 56,610} 57,523) 57,490] 57,611} 57,708 
Married men, spouse present ..| 41,414) 42,048] 42,099) 42,086) 42,178 
Married women, spouse 
|| ae aaa lee ee eee 31,536} 32,063} 32,188) 32,153] 32,180 
Women who maintain families . 7,053 7,164 7,127 7,205 7,155 
CLASS OF WORKER 
Agriculture: 

Wage and salary workers 1,715 1,814 1,820 1,779 1,754 

Self-employed workers .. 1,645 1,580 1,562 1,550 1,525 

Unpaid family workers ... 49 45 46 45 43 

Nonagricultural industries: 

Wage and salary workers 110,517) 112,448) 112,417) 112,448] 112,586 
Government .......... 18,293} 18,362} 18,344) 18,314) 18,249 
Private industries .. 92,224] 94,086} 94,073} 94,134) 94,337 

Private households 966 963 908 933 959 
JRE es 91,258} 93,123} 93,165} 93,201) 93,378 
Self-employed workers .. 9,003 8,902 9,062 8,883 8,954 
Unpaid family workers ... 131 110 105 106 112 
PERSONS AT WORK 
PART TIME’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic reasons . 4,625 4,473 4,440 4,467 4,502 

Slack work or business 

COMCIHONS fos innnssenssctsierccseanaoe 2,432 2,471 2,493 2,546 2,526 

Could only find part-time work 1,871 1,702 1,687 1,634 1,706 

Part time for noneconomic 
ROBQOTIG 205 oss ns cetecttorseans nae 17,638] 17,734) 17,966] 17,894) 17,842 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic reasons . 4,414 4,279 4,256 4,291 4,355 

Slack work or business 

CONINIONS ooo ic Sean sicnccseeeonteecnan 2,311 2,346 2,372 2,414 2,413 

Could only find part-time work 1,824 1,663 1,656 1,610 1,675 

Part time for noneconomic 
(oe | eee RE Aer cn a 17,007} 17,093) 17,334] .17,251| 17,218 


125,244 
67,416 
57,828 
42,281 


32,185 
7,089 


1,806 
1,543 
49 


112,777 
18,244 
94,533 

973 
93,560 
8,913 
102 


4,433 


2,520 
1,652 


17,678 
4,274 


2,426 
1,610 


17,054 


125,062 
67,177 
57,885 
42,081 


32,153 
7,274 


1,750 
1,514 
34 


112,722 
18,288 
94,434 

980 
93,454 
8,853 
105 


4,435 


2,526 
1,648 


17,452 
4,283 


2,419 
1,622 


16,852 


124,981 
67,162 
57,819 
42,058 


32,072 
7,304 


1,755 
1,521 
46 


112,618 
18,237 
94,381 

975 
93,406 
8,877 
106 


4,447 


2,537 
1,615 


17,405 
4,306 


2,440 
1,583 


16,804 


125,226 
67,501 
57,725 
42,171 


32,078 
7,294 


93,593 
8,913 
85 


4,091 


2,250 
1,509 


17,198 
3,842 


2,114 
1,472 


16,520 


125,663 
67,764 
57,899 
42,339 


32,101 
7,295 


1,954 
1,531 
34 


113,165 
18,259 
94,906 

873 
94,032 
8,953 
116 


4,502 


2,533 
1,621 


17,493 
4,274 


2,382 
1,607 


16,884 


‘ Excludes persons “with a job but not at work” during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, iliness, or industrial disputes. 
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126,151 
67,856 
58,294 
42,178 


32,053 
7,397 


1,859 
1,572 
41 


113,461 
18,005 
95,456 

901 
94,555 
9,092 
102 


4,479 


2,548 
1,596 


17,915 
4,223 


2,386 
1,561 


17,266 


1996 


Apr. 


126,095 
67,933 
58,161 
42,067 


31,868 
7,389 


1,862 
1,484 
52 


113,527 
18,290 
95,237 

844 
94,393 
9,081 
101 


4,525 


2,594 
1,571 


17,487 
4,287 


2,476 
1,534 


16,994 


May 


126,462 
68,278 
58,184 
42,406 


32,330 
7,314 


2,026 
1,456 
46 


114,032 
18,256 
95,776 

918 
94,858 
8,878 
124 


4,277 


2,216 
1,719 


17,620 
4,068 


2,092 
1,663 


17,038 


126,610 
68,283 
58,326 
42,587 


32,649 
7,360 


1,900 
1,457 
35 


114,130 
18,329 
95,801 

812 
94,989 
9,073 
136 


4,301 


2,322 
1,569 


18,211 
4,146 


2,215 
1,542 


17,623 


126,884 
68,400 
58,484 
42,478 


32,713 
7,230 


4,366 


2,589 
1,494 


17,814 
4,159 


2,457 
1,479 


17,157 


i 

| 

| 6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
(Unemployment rates) 


Annual average 1995 1996 
Selected categories — 
1994 1995 July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July 


CHARACTERISTIC al if | pak 


Total, all workers 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years . 
Men, 20 years and over 
Women, 20 years and over . 


6.1 5.6 5.7 5.6 5.6 5.5 5.6 5.6 5.8 5.5 5.6 5.4 5.6 5.3 5.4 
17.6 17.3 17.8 17.6 17.7 17.1 17.8 18.0 18.2 16.6 17.5 16.7 16.4 15.9 16.4 
5.4 4.8 48 48 48 4.5 4.9 48 4.9 4.9 5.0 48 48 4.6 47 
5.4 49 5.0 4.9 49 5.0 48 47 5.1 48 48 47 5.0 46 4.9 


5.3 4.9 4.9 48 4.9 48 5.0 4.9 5.0 4.9 4.8 4.7 4.9 4.6 47 
15.1 14.5 14.8 14.3 14.7 14.8 15.5 15.4 15.9 14.4 14.8 14.1 14.1 13.9 14.4 
16.3 15.6 15.1 15.7 15.8 16.8 16.4 16.0 16.6 15.2 16.0 15.2 15.2 14.7 16.6 
13.8 13.4 14.6 12.8 13.4 12.5 14.5 14.7 15.1 13.4 13.4 12.9 12.9 13.0 12.0 

48 43 4.2 4.2 4.3 40 4.4 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.2 44 41 

4.6 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.2 44 4.3 4.3 4.4 4.3 41 4] 4.4 3.9 41 


White, total 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years . 
Men, 16 to 19 years .... 
Women, 16 to 19 years 
Men, 20 years and over ... 
Women, 20 years and over . 


Black, total 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years . 
Men, 16 to 19 years 
Women, 16 to 19 years 


11.5 10.4 10.8 11.0 11.1 10.0 9.6 10.2 10.6 10.3 11.41 10.5 10.2 10.1 10.5 
35.2 35.7 37.2 40.0 37.5 34.0 32.3 35.0 34.6 32.1 33.5 32.7 28.9 30.0 33.1 
37.6 37.1 39.4 43.0 36.0 35.3 33.7 39.0 39.1 30.6 38.2 34.1 27.4 35.3 43.3 
32.6 34.3 35.0 37.0 38.9 32.7 30.8 31.4 30.4 33.6 28.4 31.3 30.2 25.0 20.9 


Men, 20 years and over ... 10.3 8.8 9.1 9.2 9.4 8.3 8.3 9.3 9.0 10.1 10.9 9.6 9.6 9.2 9.2 

Women, 20 years and over .. 9.8 8.6 9.0 8.8 9.0 8.6 78 77 9.1 7.8 8.4 8.4 8.3 8.5 9.0 
Hispanic origin, total ...........cccsscssssesseceseesesestensenee 9.9 9.3 9.0 9.6 9.1 9.3 9.3 9.3 9.2 9.7 10.0 9.7 9.2 8.8 9.0 
Married men, spouse present 3.7 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.2 3.3 3.0 3.1 3.0 2.9 3.0 3.0 
Married women, spouse present ... 41 3.9 4.0 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 4.0 3.8 3.5 3.7 3.8 3.6 3.5 
Women who maintain families ... 8.9 8.0 8.2 7.2 8.0 7.9 7.7 6.8 8.2 7.5 (Ai 6.8 8.7 7.6 9.1 
Full-time workers .... 6.1 5.5 5.5 5.5 5.5 5.4 5.5 5.5 5.7 5.4 5.5 5.4 5.5 5.2 5.3 


Part-time workers ... 6.0 6.0 6.4 6.0 5.9 5.9 5.9 5.9 6.0 6.2 6.0 5.8 5.9 5.6 6.1 


INDUSTRY 


Nonagricultural private wage and salary workers ....| 6.3 5.8 5.9 5.8 5.8 5.7 5.8 5.8 5.8 5.7 5.8 5.7. 5.7 6:5 6.5 


Mining 5.4 5.2 3.8 4.4 3.3 8.7 7.0 8.1 5.2 6.5 6.8 4.4 21 4.7 2.8 
Construction . 11.8 11.5 11.3 12.0 12.4 11.7 12.0 11.5 10.7 11.2 10.0 10.2 10.0 9.5 10.1 
Manufacturing .. 5.6 4.9 5.1 4.9 4.9 48 5.0 5.0 5.0 4.9 5.3 48 5.1 5.1 46 

Durable goods 5.2 4.4 4.7 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.5 4.4 4.4 5.3 5.1 48 48 46 4.2 


6.0 5.7 5.8 5.9 5.9 5.6 5.8 5.8 5.7 4.4 5.7 48 5.5 5.7 5.3 
48 45 46 4.4 4.5 4.3 4.2 46 3.7 3.8 4.2 4.2 4.2 45 4.3 
7.4 6.5 6.5 6.5 6.9 6.3 6.3 6.4 6.8 6.3 6.9 6.6 6.6 6.4 6.3 


Nondurable goods 
Transportation and public utilities . 
Wholesale and retail trade .. 
Finance,insurance, and 

real estate 


3.6 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.0 3.2 2.9 2.2 2.5 2.3 2.5 2.6 2.8 
5.9 5.4 5.7 5.6 5.2 5.5 5.5 5.5 5.7 5.7 5.4 5.6 5.7 5.1 5.5 
3.4 2.9 2.9 2.9 28 2.9 2.9 2.8 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.9 3.3 2.7 3.2 


Government workers ... 
_ Agricultural wage and salary workers 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Annual average 


Weeks of unemployment 


Less than 5 weeks 


5 to 14 weeks . 2,322 
15 weeks and over 2,319 
15 to 26 weeks ... 958 
27 weeks and over . 1,361 
Mean duration, in weeks 18.8 16.6 16.5 16.3 16.8 


Median duration, in weeks .. 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Annual average 
Reason for unemployment 
1994 1995 July Aug. 


SOR WORE occ tasylletei end areeste overs acuvodasvonsceresconeneditvacerses 3,815] 3,476] 3,505; 3,455 
On temporary layoff ......... i 977| 1,030) 1,070} 1,032 
Not on temporary layoff .. 2,838} 2,446) 2,435] 2,423 

Job leavers .... 791 824 835 865 

Reentrants . | 2,786) 2,625) 2557] 2,525 

NG@Wentrante ici spesctcrsrreresnineconitacssenceeessermnacerxayene 604 579 565 581 


PERCENT OF UNEMPLOYED 


JOB loBOrE Ser APs sec hussse atch a oecteaaesncsstbos 47.7 46.9 47.0 46.5 
On temporary lay: E 12.2 13.9 14.3 13.9 
Not on temporary layoff 35.5 33.0 32.6 32.6 

Job leavers .. 9.9 1141 11.2 11.6 

Reentrants ... 34.8 34.1 34.3 34.0 

IN@WAGITAIES  coscacescastevenscsssescvasaxceaxsecsosransnvexcannexenones 7.6 7.8 7.6 78 


PERCENT OF : 
CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE 


Job losers! 2.9 2.6 2.6 2.6 
Job leavers 6 6 6 ra 
Reentrants . 241 1.9 1.9 1.9 
New entrants . 5 4 4 4 


1 Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Civilian workers) 


Sex and age 


Total, 16 years and over 
16 to 24 years . 
16 to 19 years . 

16 to 17 years 

18 to 19 years 

20 to 24 years . 
25 years and over .. 
25 to 54 years .. 

55 years and over ... 


Men, 16 years and over .... 6.2 5.6 
16 to 24 years ...... wf) Ae? 12.6 
16 to 19 years 19.0) 18.4 
16 to 17 years . 21.0} 21.1 
18 to 19 years . 17.6} 16.5 
20 to 24 years .... 10.2 
25 years and over 48 
25 to 54 years .... 49 


55 years and over .. 


Women, 16 years and over 
16 to 24 years ..... 
16 to 19 years . 

16 to 17 years .. 

18 to 19 years 

20 to 24 years .. 
25 years and over .. 
25 to 54 years .. 
55 years and over ... 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


ra 
5.2 
47 
7.8 


4.4 
55 
44 
9.1 
5.5 


49 
5.9 
5.3 
5.1 
47 


3.5 
45 
5.4 
6.9 
5.9 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 


5.2 
5.4 
5.5 
3.8 
6.2 


Maryland 
Massachusetts . 
Michigan ... 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri . 


? = preliminary 


6.8 
5.2 
4.7 
7.3 


41 
48 
48 
9.0 
5.3 


46 
6.0 
5.0 
5.2 
41 


3.5 
41 
5.1 
6.7 
5.6 


5.0 
4.9 
47 
3.5 
6.3 


June 1996° 


7.5 
5.3 
5.0 
7.1 


41 
48 
4.7 
8.0 
5.0 


44 
6.2 
5.2 
5.3 
4.3 


3.1 
3.9 
6.2 
6.7 
5.4 


47 
4.8 
45 
3.6 
5.7 


, Nebraska . 


Montana 


Nevada .... 
ING@w: FAQMp BING 2 oissivscsesesctesesasieedsC<cicssnseyss 


New Jersey 


Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon ..... 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


South Carolina ... 
South Dakota . 
Tennessee .. ; 
ROXAS fosc asset nlesas ceescsaseecastaresendh varies devicn Aulehstosst 


Verrnont ... 
Virginia ..... 
Washington . 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin .... 


Wyoming 


1,851.8 
1,080.9 
12,701.2 


at ea ie = 


1,907.9 
1,576.5 
377.9 
632.3 
6,146.2 


EAP Ma cen Nee 


3,538.7 
529.5 
498.9 

5,685.3 

2,806.7 


a) 


1,374.3 
1,226.6 
1,672.4 
1,801.4 
542.0 


2,191.8 
3,016.6 
4,320.8 
2,417.5 
fet 5 1,082.4 
uns ee 2,560.4 


P = preliminary 
NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the database. 


1,818.1 

265.7 
1,856.0 
1,086.2 
12,734.0 


1,898.4 
1,577.0 
376.5 
632.5 
6,164.7 


3,553.4 
529.2 
502.1 

5,699.0 

2,804.6 


1,382.5 
1,226.1 
1,679.2 
1,804.3 

542.0 


2,198.5 
3,021.9 
4,337.3 
2,428.6 
1,082.2 
2,555.8 


June 1995 
atin as 350.6 
Nebraska . 813.2 
Nevada .... 783.7 
New Hampshire 539.8 
New Jersey .... 3,599.8 
New Mexico 691.3 
New York .... 7,862.6 
North Carolina 3,450.3 
North Dakota 301.5 
Ohio ..... 5,237.5 
Oklahoma 1,313.1 
Oregon ..... 1,413.9 
Pennsylvania .. 5 5,253.3 
WRIOO PS RING oo, sa scsacacansosaserosoexssnsenesosstvnancssosny 439.4 
South Carolina ... 1,649.2 
South Dakota . 343.7 
2,495.8 
8,012.0 
904.9 
Vermont ... 269.3 
SW SFRUOGL ficestincontns asap eanichantansecasserusssdapnonesoasetnandsesns 3,068.0 
Washington . 2,354.0 
West Virginia .. 687.0 
Wisconsin 2,559.9 
Wyoming .. 220.1 


{ 
| 
| 11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 
: (In thousands) 
| 
| State June 1995 | May 1996 

1,816.0 

263.5 


May 1996 


358.9 
829.9 
838.0 
549.3 


3,638.2 
714.2 
7,934.8 
3,512.1 
309.9 


5,310.6 
1,346.3 
1,466.9 
5,281.6 

444.5 


1,671.6 
354.4 
2,553.0 
8,247.4 
954.1 


273.2 
3,107.3 
2,393.2 

708.9 
2,581.3 


221.1 


3.0 
47 
at 


6.1 
7.0 
6.3 
4.2 
3.1 


4.9 
4.2 
5.1 
5.1 
4.7 


6.0 
2.8 
47 
5.9 
3.4 


41 
4.4 
6.0 
7.3 
3.4 


4.2 


June 1996° 


359.6 
825.3 
846.4 
550.3 


3,642.3 
721.9 
7,935.4 
3,513.7 
309.6 


§,317.8 
1,347.0 
1,470.8 
5,282.8 

445.8 


1,678.9 
353.7 
2,556.8 
8,267.4 
961.2 


274.3 
3,113.6 
2,402.9 

701.3 
2,585.2 


222.5 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(In thousands) 


PRIVATE SECTOR . 


GOODS-PRODUCING .. 
Mining’ 
Metal mining .... 
Oil and gas extraction 
Nonmetallic minerals, except 
fuels 


Construction 
General building contractors ........ 
Heavy construction, except 

building .... 
Special trades contractors .. 


Manufacturing 
Production workers .... 


Durable goods 
Production workers 


Lumber and wood products 
Furniture and fixtures 
Stone, clay, and glass products .. 
Primary metal industries ... 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
products 
Fabricated metal products .. 
Industrial machinery and 
equipment 
Computer and office equipment 
Electronic and other 
electrical equipment 
Electronic components 
and accessories 
Transportation equipment ............ 
Motor vehicles and equipment ... 
Aircraft and parts 
Instruments and related products 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries 


Nondurable goods 
Production workers .. 


Food and kindred products . 
Tobacco products 
Textile mill products .. 
Apparel and other textile 
products 
Paper and allied products 
Printing and publishing .... 
Chemicals and allied produ 
Petroleum and coal products 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products ... 
Leather and leather pri 


SERVICE-PRODUCING 
Transportation and public 
utilities 
Transportation .. 
Railroad transportation . 
Local and interurban passenger 


Trucking and warehousing .. 
Water transportation 
Transportation by air ..... ag 
Pipelines, except natural gas ....... 
Transportation services 
Communications and public 
utilities ... 
Communications . 
Electric, gas, and sanitary 

services 


Retail trade 
Building materials and garden 

supplies 
General merchandise stores 


Department stores 
Food stores .. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


6,162 
20,507 


833 
2,583 
2,246 
3,291 


Annual average 


Sept. 


117,203 
97,892 


24,206 
580 

51 

318 


1,680 
42 
667 


930 
692 
1,543 
1,035 
144 


976 
106 


92,997 


6,165 
3,918 
239 


423 
1,867 
174 
788 
15 
413 


2,247 
1,333 


914 
6,412 
21,173 
871 
2,678 


2,348 
3,364 


117,201 
97,881 


24,171 
578 

51 

317 


105 


5,146 
1,195 


749 
3,202 


18,447 
12,765 


10,647 
7,286 


759 
502 
537 
707 


240 
1,437 


2,062 
349 


1,627 


582 
1,790 
972 
450 
838 


388 


7,800 
5,479 


1,678 
42 
663 


931 
692 
1,543 
1,033 
144 


969 
105 


93,030 
6,160 


3,914 
236 


117,499 | 117,623 
98,130 | 98,298 
24,179 | 24,176 

576 | 574 
51 51 
314] 313 
106 | 106 
5,164 | 5,187 
1,194 | 1,195 
752| 756 
3,218 | 3,236 
18,439 | 18,415 
12,765 | 12,747 
10,653 | 10,648 
7,300 | 7,294 
761 762 
507 | 506 
536 | 536 
709 | 707 
241 240 
1,438 | 1,437 
2,067 | 2,066 
351 352 
1,625 | 1,633 
586 | 591 
1,787 | 1,780 
972] 968 
449 | 447 
835 | 834 
388 | 387 
7,786 | 7,767 
5,465 | 5,453 
1,676 | 1,678 
43 42 
662 | 657 
922| 913 
692 | 690 
1,541 | 1,539 
1,031 | 1,030 
143 142 
972| 972 
104] 104 


93,320 | 93,447 


6,187 6,194 
3,936 3,936 
238 236 
432 430 
1,872 1,868 
175 174 
789 796 
15 15 
415 417 
2,251 2,258 
1,339 1,346 
912 912 
6,437 6,451 
21,225 | 21,258 
871 873 
2,679 2,679 
2,349 2,350 


3,377 
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3,379 


Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 
————— + 

117,749 |117,899 |118,136 | 118,070 
98,410 | 98,561 | 98,789 | 98,734 
24,151 | 24,133 | 24,160 | 24,112 
573 569 570 569 
51 50 51 51 
312 309 310 310 
106 107 107°} 107 
5,200} 5,211 | 5,223 | 5,234 
1,198 | 1,200] 1,202] 1,205 
755 751 750 741 
3,247 | 3,260 | -3,271 | 3,268 
18,378 | 18,353 | 18,367 | 18,309 
12,707 | 12,690 | 12,708 | 12,656 
10,631 | 10,628 | 10,667 | 10,643 
7,272 | 7,270| 7,309 | 7,288 
762 762 763 750 
504 504 506 503 
536 535 534 532 
708 710 709 709 
240 241 240 240 
1,439 | 1,441 | 1,441] 1,442 
2,075 | 2,079] 2,084 | 2,085 
355 356 357 357 
1,637 | 1,640] 1,645] 1,646 
596 600 605 609 
1,751 | 1,737 | 1,764] 1,757 
966 958 959 956 
421 417 446 446 
832 830 831 831 
387 390 390 388 
7,747 | 7,725 | 7,700 | 7,666 
5,435 | 5,420] 5399] 5,368 
1,676 | 1,676] 1,674] 1,672 
42 42 41 41 
655 652 649 640 
901 891 883 868 
688 686 685 684 
1,538 | 1,537 | 1,535] 1,533 
1,031 | 1,030] 1,025] 1,026 
142 140 140 140 
971 969 967 964 
103 102 101 98 
93,598 | 93,766 | 93,976 | 93,958 
6,212 | 6,233 | 6.249] 6,254 
3,947 | 3,964] 3,977 3,980 
236 236 237 235 
431 433 436 436 
1,872 | 1,878] 1,874| 1,874 
173 174 172 172 
802 808 820 822 
14 14 14 14 
419 421 424 427 
2,265 | 2,269] 2,272] 2,274 
1,352 | 1,358 | 1,362 | 1,367 
913 911 910 907 
6,465 | 6,478] 6,498 | 6,512 
21,263 | 21,300 | 21,334 | 21,268 
873 878 882 882 
2,700 | 2,681 | 2,674] 2,651 
2,376 | 2,349] 2,348| 2,330 
3,379 | 3,395 | 3,402] 3,399 


Feb. 


118,579 
99,214 


24,254 
573 
51 
313 


107 


5,349 
1,218 


764 
3,367 


18,332 
12,671 


10,659 
7,298 


756 
502 
536 
708 


240 
1,443 


2,083 
357 


1,652 


614 
1,759 
957 
446 
831 


389 


7,673 
5,373 


1,675 
41 
644 


873 
682 
1,531 
1,025 
140 


963 
99 


94,325 
6,270 


3,994 
234 


6,529 
21,340 


880 
2,674 
2,354 
3,401 


Mar. 


118,737 
99,343 


24,196 
574 

51 

314 


108 


5,340 
1,223 


769 
3,348 


18,282 
12,617 


10,623 
7,262 


755 
500 
536 
706 


239 
1,442 


2,087 
358 


1,651 
614 
1,726 
924 
445 
832 


388 


2,281 
1,378 


903 
6,548 
21,343 
887 
2,681 


2,362 
3,402 


Apr. May 
118,928 | 119,335 
99,531 | 99,877 
24,209 | 24,262 
573 576 
51 52 
314 316 
107 107 
5,353 5,384 
1,227 1,229 
765 764 
3,361 3,391 
18,283 | 18,302 
12,623 | 12,632 
10,654 | 10,679 
7,290 7,302 
761 762 
498 500 
534 537 
704 705 
238 239 
1,440 1,443 
2,086 2,087 
358 360 
1,650 1,652 
615 615 
1,763 1,773 
958 965 
447 449 
832 834 
386 386 
7,629 7,623 
5,333 5,330 
1,666 1,664 
41 41 
636 637 
859 853 
677 679 
1,527 1,525 
1,024 1,025 
139 139 
962 963 
98 97 
94,719 | 95,073 
6,294 6,311 
4,015 4,028 
233 232 
442 450 
1,882 1,891 
173 167 
837 837 
14 14 
434 437 
2,279 2,283 
1,378 1,384 
901 899 
6,550 6,567 
21,422 | 21,499 
896 907 
2,679 2,728 
2,358 2,409 


3,401 3,416 


June? 


119,555 
100,101 


24,278 
574 

52 

314 


107 


5,406 
1,235 


767 
3,404 


18,298 
12,633 


10,694 
7,328 


767 
500 
536 
707 


239 
1,450 


2,086 
359 


1,652 


614 
1,775 
967 
446 
835 


386 


95,277 


6,329 
4,044 
231 


6,577 
21,585 


918 
2,728 
2,410 
3,419 


July? 
119,748~ 
100,257} —— 

By Adon 
24,279 | ‘a 
570 4 Nan 
52 4 Appar 
310 | Fumi 
RG 
108} fairy 
: Misoel 
5,431) Sa 
1,232 | 
a Finance 
768 4 ‘late 
3,431 ) Fava 
Dens 
18,278 } 
12,624 ah 
Wy Nonde 
at |i 
‘ f Holdin 
764 | Invest 
498 Insuran 
533 Insurar 
699 Insuran 
ELE 
236 Real eg 
1,457 } 
7 Services 
2 4 Aout 
Hotels 
oa lodging 
1.656 Petsong 
: TA Busines 
4 Sericg 
615" pris 
1,774 | teh | 
964}. 
4st | “H 
roo 
Aig re, 
> ble 
— Miscolan 
7,591 |)! 
5,300 | 
1,642 | 
40} “os 
ong Pe 
Nasng 
esa) Cate lag 
1,525 | 
pes Tt 
1,018 | heh 
1399 = 
— ) sey 
ae) 
a 

95,469 | Digs 

6,336 Ht 

4,052 | ve 

ee 
sf) ig 
i 
aa he 
1 3 i) 
144 Petey 
2 Fer : 
| é 
1,398 | 9, 
| Otay 
9f] 1." 
{ cy 

6,589 ~ 

21,674) 

on , Mle 

31 = Del 
2,415) “WE 
3,433) 


| 
| 


(In thousands) 


Annual average 


12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


1996 


—3 Industry 
: 1995 July Aug. Sept. Oct. | ow Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June? | sve 
her 
_ Automotive dealers and service 
42h Stations 2,116 2,190 2,188 2,193 2,199 2,206 2,212 2,220 2,227 2,234 2,242 2,253 2,259 2,272 2,285 
5109 New and used car dealers .. a 963 996 993 996 999 1,002 1,005 1,008 1,011 1,015 1,020 1,025 1,027 1,030 1,035 
% Apparel and accessory stores ...... 1,144 1,127 1,127 1,126 1,112 1,109 1,111 1,106 1,100 1,099 1,100 1,098 1,100 1,102 1,104 
4) Furniture and home furnishings 
} stores 889 942 943 947 950 948 948 945 949 949 951 957 963 973 982 
108 Eating and drinking places ... 7,078 7,350 7,364 7,378 7,399 7,391 7,413 7,441 7,405 7,440 7,413 7,469 7,454 7,493 7,533 
Miscellaneous retail 
53 | establishments ...........sseecseescsseeeeee 2,573 2,652 2,654 2,654 2,667 2,657 2,662 2,664 2,655 2,663 2,667 2,669 2,672 2,680 2,685 
1200) 
| Finance, insurance, and real 
7 «~Sestate .. 6,896 6,830 6,821 6,833 6,842 6,859 6,871 6,887 6,894 6,919 6,932 6,942 6,964 6,968 6,987 
qua | Finance 3,299 3,238 3,230 3,235 3,239 3,248 3,256 3,266 3,277 3,288 3,293 3,303 3,315 3,321 3,334 
} Depository institutions 2,066 2,026 2,023 2,020 2,020 2,019 2,020 2,020 2,022 2,023 2,020 2,023 2,026 2,029 2,033 
aon | Commercial banks 1,484 1,467 1,465 1,464 1,464 1,464 1,465 1,465 1,467 1,467 1,464 1,467 1,469 1,470 1,472 
12626 t Savings institutions ..............06 305 275 273 271 270 270 268 267 266 266 266 266 267 268 267 
| Nondepository institutions ............ 491 462 460 466 466 473 478 484 490 496 501 505 507 509 §13 
Rr | Security and commodity 
194 | DrGKONS 22 uh SBR svanptacties 516 523 519 §22 524 525 526 528 529 531 532 534 538 541 543 
"|| Holding and other 
| investment offices . 227 227 228 227 229 231 232 234 236 238 240 241 244 242 245 
19 | Insurance 2,238 2,237 2,241 2,244 2,249 2,249 2,251 2,253 2,255 2,258 2,256 2,261 2,258 2,259 
coh Insurance carriers .... 1,552 1,541 1,541 1,543 1,544 1,546 1,546 1,546 1,547 1,547 1,549 1,549 1,552 1,550 1,551 
Fe Insurance agents, brokers 
and service . 684 697 696 698 700 703 703 705 706 708 709 707 709 708 708 
a Real estate .... 1,361 1,354 1,354 1,357 1,359 1,362 1,366 1,370 1,364 1,376 1,381 1,383 1,388 1,389 1,394 
al 
a ESSORWICES) -., ciccticnecssspestisucscnavasonris 31,579 | 33,107 | 33,106 | 33,269 | 33,377 | 33,460 | 33,546 | 33,661 | 33,694 | 33,902 | 34,035 | 34,114 | 34,274 | 34,364 | 34,392 
| ond Agricultural services 579 579 580 581 584 584 591 593 602 603 606 605 616 619 
| . Hotels and other 
3 | lodging places 1,631 1,657 1,661 1,662 1,660 1,656 1,648 1,648 1,652 1,657 1,662 1,673 1,681 1,702 1,691 
| 168 Personal services . 1,140 1,164 1,167 1,166 1,164 1,166 1,164 1,167 1,170 1,174 1,174 1,179 i SUZAT? 1,173 1,174 
et Business services .... 6,281 6,786 6,763 6,831 6,877 6,900 6,922 6,963 6,942 7,026 7,058 7,085 7,152 7,190 7,225 
Services to buildings 857 882 879 886 887 887 888 892 883 899 899 900 903 895 897 
Personnel supply services ml piaaeente, 2,475 2,442 2,477 2,508 2,511 2,518 2,534 2,510 2,552 2,565 2,569 2,622 2,650 2,676 
Help supply services .............00 2,017 2,189 2,157 2,190 2,216 2,221 2,226 2,239 2,216 2,254 2,265 2,272 2,322 2,355 2,376 
Computer and data 
Processing SeFVICeS ..........eeeee 959 1,080 1,085 1,098 1,107 1,116 A125 1,137 1,140 1,148 1,155 1,169 1,184 1,193 1,203 
Auto repair services, 
AME PAPKIMG Scesesssecctdiecseensceneiteteses 968 1,020 1,020 1,025 1,025 1,035 1,039 1,047 1,051 1,059 1,066 1,072 1,078 1,085 1,095 
' Miscellaneous repair services 4 338 356 356 356 357 355 358 359 358 359 361 363 364 366 366 
Motion pictures ..........ecceceeseeeeene 441 489 493 491 501 503 506 508 513 515 520 517 525 529 530 
Amusement and recreation 
SQIMIOGS |: Sconce tate reecansckchveesoavsnsotentyhas 1,334 1,436 1,441 1,451 1,463 1,472 1,471 1,473 1,490 1,505 1,519 1,517 1,516 1,506 1,515 
Health S@rvices .........scsesecessseeeeeee 8,992 9,257 9,259 9,291 9,318 9,347 9,383 9,412 9,427 9,463 9,499 9,520 9,555 9,563 9,566 
Offices and clinics of 
MEdiCAl GOCtOFS .............esccccsesecseee 1,545 1,606- | -~1,606 1,611 1,617 1,623 1,630 1,635 1,638 1,644 1,650 1,659 1,668 1,674 1,678 
Nursing and personal 
care facilities .. 1,649 1,693 1,693 1,698 1,703 1,707 Are 1715 1,718 1,722 1,728 1,733 1,740 1,744 1,746 
Hospitals 3,763 3,784 3,780 3,788 3,793 3,802 3,810 3,818 3,822 3,833 3,842 3,844 3,851 3,848 3,843 
Home health care services .. 4 559 626 628 637 638 641 645 650 648 653 655 658 658 658 654 
egal SOMICES | cascsiciessccesssarccheonedhers 924 923 921 922 923 923 924 924 925 927 927 926 929 929 933 
Educational services ... 1,850 1,959 1,963 1,976 1,966 1,974 1,975 1,978 1,969 1,985 1,991 1,994 1,987 1,992 1,982 
Social services ......... 2,200 2,333 2,322 2,336 2,359 2,352 2,355 2,360 2,362 2,372 2,377 2,385 2,395 2,393 2,381 
Child day care services . 515 564 567 568 569 567 568 567 567 568 569 569 571 571 565 
Residential care 604 640 642 643 645 646 646 649 651 654 656 661 663 665 669 
Museums and botanical and i 
zoological gardens 79 80 81 81 80 81 82 82 83 83 83 84 85 85 86 
Membership organizations . «| 2,082 2,132 2,134 2,141 2,131 2,126 2,133 2,136 2,135 2,137 2,136 2,137 2,147 2,149 2,147 
Engineering and management 
services .... 2,579 2,747 2,755 2,769 2,781 2,795 2,810 2,821 2,833 2,847 2,867 2,863 2,885 2,893 2,889 
Engineering 
BBIVICOS esisnccchlaachsacasestcie tues esetes 778 814 814 816 818 821 824 825 825 827 829 834 838 848 847 
Management and public 
MOIAUONS oi coctephifashestoerteceaceststasciines 719 817 824 833 847 852 860 865 873 881 894 892 897 897 902 
19,128 | 19,310 | 19,320 | 19,369 | 19,325 | 19,389 | 19,338 | 19,347 | 19,836 | 19,365 | 19,394 | 19,397 | 19,458 | 19,454 | 19,491 
2,870 2,822 2,825 2,822 2,812 2,801 2,796 2,790 2,783 2,780 2,780 2,777 2,776 2,756 2,753 
| 2,053 1,978 1,982 1,977 1,965 1,953 1,946 1,939 1,930 1,926 1,922 1,920 1,918 1,906 1,898 
State .... 4,576 4,642 4,645 4,638 4,638 4,636 4,634 4,634 4,625 4,636 4,640 4,645 4,655 4,645 4,652 
1,882 1,931 1,946 1,935 1,935 1,935 1,937 1,939 1,933 1,945 1,952 1,956 1,963 1,959 1,976 
2,694 2,711 2,699 2,703 2,703 2,701 2,697 2,695 2,692 2,691 2,688 2,689 2,692 2,686 2,676 
| ae 11,682 | 11,847 11,909 | 11,875 | 11,902 | 11,908 | 11,923 | 11,928 | 11,949 | 11,974 | 11,975 | 12,027 | 12,053 | 12,086 
Education 6,479 6,603 6,664 6,628 6,629 6,641 6,649 6,646 6,659 6,675 6,682 6,690 6,733 6,782 
Other local 
JOVEN selacssvsscopcessanccasccsssveraie 5,203 5,244 5,320 5,304 


P = preliminary 


‘ Includes other industries not shown separately. 


NOTE: See notes on the data for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly 
data seasonally adjusted 


Annual 
average 
Industry 
July | Aug. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 

PRIVATE SECTOR ...........::cccsscscsesecessesssncessneens 5 i 34.5} 34.4 i if 34.4) 34.3) 33.8) 345) 34.5 
GOODS-PRODUCING 00... eseeesesessssesessessseeeensneens 4 i 40.8; 40.9 40.9; 40.6] 39.7] 41.1) 40.8 
AUINTING oes iccsrse ta ctes tres cnnecussacesvctusederaavecenstanstazannvenys A 44.6) 44.4 44.2| 44.7! 44.1] 45.3) 45.7 
MANUFACTURING 42.0| 41.6) 41.3] 41.5 41.5] 41.2} 40.0) 41.4) 41.4 
Overtime hours 47 4.4 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.2 44 4.3 4.3 
Durable goods 42.9| 42.4, 42.0] 42.3 42.3} 41.9] 40.9} 42.2) 42.0 
Overtime hours .. 5.0 47 4.5 4.6 46 4.5 44 46 45 


41.2| 40.6] 40.3| 40.6 
40.4) 39.6) 39.3] 39.7 
43.4) 43.0| 43.0 43.1 


40.7} 40.1] 39.1] 406) 40.6 
39.6) 39.4) 35.7) 39.1) 39.4 
42.9} 42.9) 421) 43.5) 43.2 
43.9] 43.7) 43.2) 44.1) 43.9 
44.2) 44.2) 44.3) 44.9) 44.5 
42.2} 42.0) 41.0} 42.0) 42.0 


Lumber and wood products . 
Furniture and fixtures ............ 
Stone, clay, and glass products .. 
Primary metal industries ............... 44.7| 44.0) 43.2) 43.7 

Blast furnaces and basic steel products 44.9) 444) 43.5) 43.9 
Fabricated metal products ...........::csesseseseseanes 42.9] 42.3] 42.0} 42.2 


Industrial machinery and equipment .............:.0+ 43.7| 43.4] 42.9} 43.5} 43.2} 43.1] 43.3) 429) 42.1) 43.0) 43.0 
Electronic and other electrical equipment .......... 42.2| 41.6) 41.3) 41.6) 41.7) 42.0) 41.6) 41.2) 40.3) 41.6) 41.4 
Transportation equipment 44.3} 43.8) 43.3) 43.6) 43.6) 43.4) 43.8) 42.7) 42.4) 431 42.2 

Motor vehicles and equipment . 46.0| 44.9) 445) 445] 445) 443) 448) 43.8) 43.3) 43.7) 42.1 
Instruments and related products .. 41.7} 41.4) 41.3} 41.5} 41.4) 41.4) 41.4) 41.2) 40.2) 41.8) 41.7 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 40.0; 39.9] 39.7] 39.9) 39.8) 39.7) 39.6) 39.5) 37.7) 39.5) 939.7 


Nondurable goods .... 

Overtime hours ..... 
Food and kindred products . 
Textile mill products ... 
Apparel and other textile pr 
Paper and allied products 


40.9} 40.5) 40.3) 40.4) 40.4] 40.3} 40.3) 40.2) 38.7) 40.5) 40.5 

43 4.0 3.9 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.8 4.0 4.0 
41.3} 41.1) 41.1) 41.2) 41.1] 40.9} 408) 40.6) 39.9) 41.2) 41.2 
41.6) 40.8) 40.4) 40.7) 406] 40.4) 40.5) 40.3) 36.1] 405) 408 
37.5| 37.0) 36.7) 36.8) 36.8} 36.7} 368) 36.8) 933.5) 368) 369 
43.9} 43.1] 43.0} 429] 43.0} 428) 429) 429) 41.5) 43.1) 43.1 


38.6 38.2} 38.1 38.1 38.1 38.0 38.1 37.8 37.2 38.2 38.2 
Chemicals and allied produ “fon 43.2} 43.2) 43.1 43.1 43.1 43.2 43.1 43.1 42.5 43.2} 43.1 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products . 42.2) 41.5) 41.0) 41.3) - 41.4) 41.4) 41.2) 41.6] 40.3] 41.3) 41.3 
Leather and leather products ..........cscsessssenecene 38.5) 38.0) 37.2) 38.2) 38.0) 37.8) 37.7] 937.7| 34.8] 37.6) 37.8 


Printing and publishing ...... 


SERVICE-PRODUCING. ............c:csecssesssessussssecssecnneees 32.8} 32.7) 328) 326 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES ...| 39.9} 39.5) 39.6) 39.4 


WHOLESALE TRADE 


RETAIL TRADE .............cccscecssecsecssesstessnseneseneeessensses ( 


P = preliminary 
NOTE: See “Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark adjustment. 


14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls by industry, 
seasonally adjusted 


Transportation and public utilities ... 
Wholesale trade ... 


12.54 


PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) dollars) 


- Data not available. NOTE: See “Notes on the data” for a description 
P = preliminary benchmark revision. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls by 
industry 


1 


995 


Industry 


PRIVATE SECTOR ... 


15.14 
12.39 
Durable go0dS uo... cece 12.93 
Lumber and wood products 10.21 
Furniture and fixtures ............ 9.83 
Stone, clay, and glass products . 12.46 
Primary metal industries .............. 14.70 
Blast furnaces and basic steel products .. 17.41 
Fabricated metal products ...............csseceee 12.10 
Industrial machinery and equipment ............ 13.23 
Electronic and other electrical equipment 11.72 
Transportation equipment ............. 16.73 
Motor vehicles and equipment . 17.30 
Instruments and related products .. 12.76 
Miscellaneous manufacturing .. 10.07 
Nondurable goods ................. 11.66 
Food and kindred products .. 10.93 
Tobacco products ................+. 21.74 
Textile mill products ...........scceccseres 9.39 
Apparel and other textile products . 7.64 
Paper and allied products 14.41 
Printing and publishing ... 12.33 
Chemicals and allied prod! 15.68 
Petroleum and coal products .. 19.25 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products ...... 11.01 
Leather and leather products ............:ccssssseseseses 8.01 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES ..... 14.25 
WHOLESALE TRADE .....0........:ssesssessesssesesseseeneenees 12.45 
PREPARA or rcscnsssasssicesseitonecessesesrenaiassensgsecesvanes 


FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE ..... 
SA yea csesc eas ara fet cssnctsaepepcecpriencvanees svetenreeeceitoeee 


P = preliminary 
NOTE: See “Notes on the data” for a desCription of the most recent benchmark revision. 


$11.12] $11.44) $11.39 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 


aed Dec. 


15.29 


15.20 


12.35 


12.92 
10.20 

9.89 
12.47 
14.63 
17.43 
12.10 


13.24 
11.73 
16.67 
17.20 
12.70 

9.99 


11.56 
10.90 
18.56 

9.44 

7.68 
14.20 
12.36 
15.57 
19.14 
10.93 

8.14 
14.24 
12.40 

7.65 


12.28 


$11.37 


$11.55] $11.60 


15.35 
15.34 
12.47 


13.05 
10.28 

9.95 
12.54 
14.71 
17.56 
12.21 


13.34 
11.78 
16.96 
17.58 
12.81 
10.12 


11.65 
10.97 
17.68 
9.50 
7.71 
14.33 


12.50 
15.72 
19.40 
10.99 

8.24 
14.35 
12.51 

7.77 
12.40 


11.45 


$11.59] $11.61 | $11.71) $11.69] $11.69] $11.75] $11.73] $11.75] $11.74 


15.35 | 15.54 | 15.63 | 15.62 | 15.51 | 15.55 


15.24 | 15.13 | 15.24 | 15.14 | 15.13 | 15.19 


12.49 | 12.60 | 12.66 | 12.57 | 12.54 | 12.73 
13.17 
10.28 
10.00 
12.60 
14.85 
17.66 


12.35 


13.02 
10,22 

9.94 
12.56 
14.73 
17.55 
12.24 


13.13 
10.29 
10.00 
12.53 
14.70 
17.35 
12.39 


13.12 
10.23 

9.95 
12.56 
14.71 
17.50 
12.29 


13.04 
10.29 
10.00 
12.59 
14.74 
17.61 
12.28 


13.28 
10.33 
10.06 
12.76 
15.00 
17.92 
12.43 


13.38 
11.80 
16.80 
17.55 
12.83 
10.16 


13.46 
11.91 
16.90 
17.60 
12.89 
10.28 


13.44 
11.92 
16.91 
17.48 
12.99 
10.32 


13.40 
11.85 
16.98 
17.54 
12.94 
10.26 


13.36 
11.89 
16.68 
17.11 
12.97 
10.25 


13.44 
11.97 
17.26 
17.97 
13.03 
10.35 


11.73 
11.06 
19.62 
9.53 
CRE 
14.38 


11.84 
11.18 
17.84 
9.57 
7.82 
14.51 


11.92 
11.09 
18.51 
9.56 
7.87 
14.59 


11.80 
11.05 
18.32 
9.54 
7.81 
14.43 


11.83 
11.11 
19.55 
9.55 
7.85 
14.45 


11.93 
11.21 
20.55 
9.65 
7.94 
14.61 


12.48 
16.10 
19.40 
11.12 

8.51 


12.48 
15.98 
19.53 
11.14 

8.42 


12.40 
15.90 
19.45 
11.01 

8.23 


12.49 
16.06 
19.43 
11.15 

8.34 


12.52 
16.03 
19.20 
11.14 

8.46 


12.52 
16.17 
19.30 
11.19 

8.41 


14.46 | 14.44 | 14.45 | 14.45 | 14.44 | 14.49 


12.53 | 12.61 | 12.65 | 12.66 | 12.67 | 12.76 


7.78 | 7.80 | 7.89} 7.87 | 7.90 | 7.92 


12.49 | 12.57 | 12.62 | 12.71 | 12.74 | 12.76 


11.73 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


Annual average 


Industry ———— Tia 
1994 1995 Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 
—t{ —__ + 
PRIVATE SECTOR 
Current dollars $394.68 | $396.37 | $395.68 | $399.63 | $402.52 $398.70} $400.55 | $391.11 | $398.63] $399.80 | $400.68 
Seasonally adjusted .. : - - 395.72] 394.22} 396.29] 398.48] 398.70) 398.22] 392.76] 401.93) 402.96) 402.00 
Constant (1982) Gollars ..........:.sssscseceeesseeesseeneees 256.73| 255.29| 256.22) 255.28] 257.16] 258.36] 256.07| 257.26) 249.75) 253.74] 253.36| 252.79 
UT onside ttn aensvecenci trp Sey -xachaupochaviuabindrsehons 666.62| 683.91] 682.63] 683.46] 696.89] 696.44] 687.68] 699.30) 684.59] 704.46] 697.95) 698.20 
CONSTRUCTION ..0.0......-esceseecessesteseesessssesntsnsneeneensees 573.00} 585.10} 605.60] 604.96) 612.07] 615.13] 588.26] 576.45) 559.31) 576.83] 576.45] 586.33 
MANUFACTURING = 
Current dollars 505.51] 512.53] 523.74] 518.33) 523.33| 529.20} 503.87} 519.14) 517.90) 524.48 
Constant (1982) dollars ... 326.77| 330.66] 337.03] 332.69] 336.11| 339.88] 321.76} 330.45) 328.20) 330.90 
Durable goods 535.30} 546.52) 558.54] 552.52) 557.26] 561.96} 538.65) 552.35) 547.68) 557.76 
Lumber and wood products . 405.41| 410.87| 408.40] 419.22} 422.51] 423.12} 415.95) 415.72) 396.81] 407.15} 415.72) 420.43 
Furniture and fixtures ............ 385.82] 388.87] 381.40] 396.59] 399.00] 397.79] 399.59] 407.00] 358.00) 383.08} 390.00| 389.32 
Stone, clay, and glass products . 526.44| 533.63] 538.27) 544.94] 551.76] 548.81] 542.59) 533.78) 515.34) 532.54] 537.59] 551.23 
Primary metal industries 629.16] 634.94] 644.30| 639.77| 652.54] 652.68} 644.49] 648.71] 645.61| 654.00 
Blast furnaces and basic steel products 759.08| 763.43] 776.15| 766.92] 782.73] 773.81| 782.34) 780.50) 780.12) 788.48 
Fabricated metal products 498.52| 510.62) 523.81] 518.44] 523.87) 535.25) 505.12) 516.18] 514.53} 519.57 
Industrial machinery and equipment 560.95] 569.32! 578.96] 575.86) 583.37| 593.59} 568.51) 580.22) 578.49) 573.89 
Electronic and other electrical equipment 485.30| 485.47| 475.83) 485.62| 497.12] 496.27) 499.14) 503.79] 481.57] 491.78] 492.25) 485.98 
Transportation equipment ............ 731.39] 733.65] 704.33} 725.15] 753.02) 733.65) 744.24] 741.91] 715.29) 735.23] 705.56) 761.17 
Motor vehicles and equipment . 782.92| 779.46] 736.98] 761.96] 799.89) 784.45] 796.77| 800.80} 758.63) 773.51| 723.75) 815.84 
Instruments and related products . 521.88| 523.24) 531.62) 528.68) 536.29) 542.67| 524.80} 540.89) 543.44) 538.14 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 392.73] 398.60} 407.84] 408.64) 410.46] 412.23] 388.03} 403.22) 407.95) 407.79 
Nondurable goods 467.57| 469.34| 476.49] 473.80) 478.58] 483.07] 457.73) 473.18) 476.75] 477.20 
Food and kindred products . 450.32] 454.53} 461.84] 452.09) 457.88] 461.73] 435.84) 446.42| 449.96] 450.64 
Tobacco products ....... 749.45] 771.41| 854.38] 749.82] 707.20| 734.88] 798.53} 697.54) 662.66] 710.82] 772.23] 809.67 
Textile mill products ... 379.81| 383.93] 373.72] 387.04] 390.45| 384.89} 389.78] 388.54) 344.16] 382.55) 388.69] 386.97 
Apparel and other textile products 275.25| 282.68] 278.86| 284.16) 286.81| 285.24] 288.27} 291.69] 262.07) 287.41] 290.45} 289.02 
Paper and allied products ... 604.50} 613.31] 616.75] 606.34] 621.92| 616.76] 625.53] 634.09] 608.40] 617.60] 618.46] 626.77 
Printing and publishing 467.31| 472.15| 482.50) 476.07] 479.88] 480.87) 458.02] 472.99] 478.26] 474.51 
Chemicals and allied products 671.10] 666.40] 679.10} 682.99] 690.06} 705.03} 682.64) 688.74| 690.89] 692.08 
Petroleum and coal products 848.93] 826.85] 849.72} 871.82) 851.91] 839.38} 836.14) 835.88) 825.60] 837.62 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products 443.70] 449.22!) 459.38] 456.92) 460.22] 470.53} 448.14] 460.08) 460.08; 459.91 
Leather and leather products 293.97] 314.20] 318.06] 314.39] 312.74] 317.75] 294.45) 312.38) 318.94] 315.38 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
ROTI R USS on ceatac eps ecrt anya cronies sas pos huctancee-a tx eabaanans 553.01| 562.09] 571.43] 566.75] 569.70| 574.06] 571.17] 571.82] 556.33) 569.33] 570.38] 568.01 
WHOLESALE TRADE ................:cscssssessessesesseeseseeseene 463.10] 476.07] 479.33] 474.92] 479.13] 483.18] 478.65| 482.96] 475.64] 481.08) 482.73) 486.16 
BRE TAME, TRADI io a aeons acecncnecnccenscocasansccnessnespuaanesen 216.46] 221.47] 227.50) 225.68) 224.55| 223.78] 222.51] 226.20) 216.98) 221.93) 225.15) 224.93 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL 
ESS TAPE eres cah.b cat sschash etasnnandetovastenareortaveanansa 423.51| 442.65] 447.22) 438.40] 442.68] 456.09] 444.64] 448.75) 448.01] 453.75| 454.82} 454.26 
SOE arses abet aie nevechestanaphenianttanpnnarasiayocabaasine 358.80| 369.04} 369.33} 366.89] 369.84) 376.20] 373.71] 376.62) 373.01) 377.38| 377.38] 377.38 


- Data not available. 
P = preliminary 


16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls by industry 


NOTE: See “Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


(In percent) 


Over 1-month span: 


1994 .. 
1995 .. 
1996 .. 


Over 3-month span: 
1994 .. 
1995 .. 
1996 .. 


Over 6-month span: 
1994 .. 
1995 .. 
1996 .. 


Over 12-month span: 


Over 1-month span: 
1994 .. 


Over 6-month span: 
1994 .. 
1995 ... 
1996 .. 


Over 12-month span: 
1994 .. 
1995 .. 
1996 .. 


Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 


- Data not available. 
NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment increasing plus 
one-half of the industries with unchanged employment, where 50 percent 
indicates an equal balance between industries with increasing and decreasing 


uc =p coe Tee VIR oO PRAr 
58.8 62.1 66.0 64.2 60.3 63.5 61.5 63.1 63.9 
63.2 59.3 54.9 54.6 51.4 55.1 54.1 56.3 59.4 
52.4 63.2 60.0 52.4 62.2 57.7 54.5 x = 
67.1 69.5 70.4 68.7 66.4 66.0 68.5 69.5 65.3 65.6 68.0 67.8 
66.6 63.2 56.9 53.4 54.2 52.9 56.6 53.8 54.2 54.6 58.3 57.0 
60.7 61.8 61.2 60.0 60.5 62.9 = Z > a = a 
70.8 71.6 69.0 69.8 69.5 69.5 69.2 69.0 69.2 68.5 69.1 66.6 
66.3 60.8 58.7 54.4 53.5 54.1 53.1 56.3 55.9 54.1 56.2 61.8 
60.3 62.9 63.9 64.6 = = 2 a B i Z = 
70.2 71.6 71.8 71.8 72.1 71.8 715 72.1 70.1 69.4 65.7 65.0 
62.6 60.8 60.1 61.2 58.1 57.7 54.5 58.7 58.6 57.3 59.4 60.0 
61.0 Z s = 4 = Z = A 2 z x 
56.5 60.1 59.7 58.6 53.2 57.9 57.6 53.6 55.8 54.7 57.2 59.4 
56.8 55.0 46.0 45.3 39.2 40.3 45.0 45.0 42.4 45.3 46.4 47.5 
42.4 48.2 48.2 39.6 53.2 49.6 45.0 = : = “ = 
63.7 64.4 66.2 60.8 56.1 56.8 60.8 58.6 54.0 56.1 60.1 60.8 
60.4 51.8 43.5 34.9 33.1 32.0 33.1 35.6 38.8 39.6 40.6 38.8 
38.8 39.9 37.8 43.2 45.0 48.2 z = = = = = 
62.2 64.4 60.4 61.5 59.0 56.8 56.5 57.2 60.1 55.8 59.7 55.8 
55.4 45.0 38.5 33.5 27.7 28.8 28.8 30.6 33.5 33.1 34.2 38.8 
32.0 37.4 37.1 40.3 = = = = = = = = 
47.5 
29.1 


employment. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each span are 
preliminary. See the “Definitions” in this section. See “Notes on the data” for a 
description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


18. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Employment status 


1987 


Civilian noninstitutional population . 
Civilian labor force 


BD tency epccneceteescansperessprerer ar sbueseasnenshsaceuorspeccsasvonss ross 


Employed 
Employment-population ratio ... 
Agriculture 
Nonagricultural industries . 


Unemployed 
Unemployment rate 
Not in labor force 


182,753 
119,865 


65.6 


112,440 
61.5 
3,208 
109,232 


6.2 
62,888 


186,393 
123,869 


66.5 


117,342 


1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 
189,164 | 190,925 | 192,805 | 194,838 | 196,814 | 198,584 
125,840 | 126,346 | 128,105 | 129,200 | 131,056 | 132,304 
66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 
118,793 | 117,718 4 18,492 | 120,259 | 123,060 | 124,900 
62.8 61.7 61.5 62.5 62.9 
3,223 3,269 3,247 3,409 3,440 
115,570 | 114,449 | 115,245 119,651 | 121,460 
9,613 7,404 
5.6 75 5.6 
63,324 64,700 66,280 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


(In thousands) 


1987 1988 1989 1990 1994 1995 


Industry 1991 1993 


——————— 


-|101,958 105,210 | 107,895 


Total employment .. 109,419 | 108,256 | 108,604 | 110,730 | 114,172 | 117,203 


Private sector ....... 84,948 | 87,824 | 90,117 | 91,115 | 89,854 | 89,959 | 91,889 | 95,044 | 97,892 
Goods-producing .. 24,674 | 25,125 | 25,254 | 24,905 | 23,745 | 23,231 | 23,352 | 23,908 | 24,206 
Mining ........... 717 713 692 709 689 635 610 601 580 
Construction 4,958 5,098 5,171 5,120 4,650 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,158 
Manufacturing .. 18,999 | 19,314 | 19,391 | 19,076 | 18,406 | 18,104 | 18,075 | 18,321 | 18,468 
Service-producing 77,284 | 80,086 | 82,642 | 84,514 | 84,511 | 85,373 | 87,378 | 90,264 | 92,997 
Transportation and public utilities 5,362 5,514 5,625 5,793 5,762 5,721 5,829 | 5,993 6,165 
Wholesale trade .. 5,848 6,030 6,187 6,173 6,081 5,997 | 5,981 6,162 6,412 
Retail trade 18,422 | 19,023} 19,475 | 19,601 | 19,284 | 19,356 | 19,773 | 20,507 | 21,173 
Finance, insurance, and real estate .. .| 6,533 6,630 6,668 6,709 6,646 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,830 
Services ‘24,110 | 25,504 | 26,907 | 27,934 | 28,336 | 29,052 | 30,197 | 31,579 | 33,107 
Government . 17,010 | 17,386 | 17,779 | 18,304 | 18,402 | 18,645 | 18,841 | 19,128 | 19,310 
Federal 2,943 2,971 2,988 3,085 2,966 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 

State . 3,967 4,076 4,182 4,305 4,355 4,408 4,488 4,576 4,642 


Local ... 10,100 | 10,339 | 10,609 | 10,914 | 11,081 | 11,267 | 11,438 | 11,682 | 11,847 


NOTE: See “Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


20. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 
payrolls, by industry 


Private sector: 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) . 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) .. 


34.8 34.7 34.6 34.5 34.3 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 
8.98 9.28 9.66 10.01 10.32 10.57 10.83 11.12 11.44 
312.50} 322.02} 334.24) 345.35} 353.98] 363.61) 373.64] 385.86) 394.68 


Mining: 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 


42.4 42.3 43.0 44.1 44.4 43.9 44.3 44.8 44.7 
12.54 12.80 13.26 13.68 14.19 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 
531.70} 541.44) 570.18] 603.29] 630.04} 638.31} 646.78] 666.62) 683.91 


Construction: 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 


37.8 37.9 37.9 38.2 38.1 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.8 
12.71 13.08 13.54 13.77 14.00 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.08 
480.44} 495.73) 513.17} 526.01} 533.40) 537.70} 553.63) 573.00} 585.10 


Manufacturing: 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 


41.0 41.1 41.0 40.8 40.7 41.0 41.4 42.0). 41.6 
9.91 10.19 10.48 10.83 11.18 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 
406.31} 418.81) 429.68) 441.86] 455.03} 469.86) 486.04} 506.94) 514.59 


Transportation and public utilities: 
Average weekly NOUrSs ...........sssssecsssesssesnsseseeneesaeencenens 39.2 38.8 38.9 38.9 38.7 38.9 39.6 39.9 39.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 12.03 12.26 12.60 12.97 13.22 13.45 13.62 13.86 14.23 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 471.58} 475.69} 490.14) 504.53) 511.61) 523.21} 539.35] 553.01) 562.09 


Wholesale trade: 
Average weekly hours ... 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) .. 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 


38.1 38.1 38.0 38.1 38.1 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 
9.59 9.98 10.39 10.79 11.15 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 
365.38} 380.24) 394.82) 411.10) 424.82) 435.10} 448.47] 463.10) 476.07 


Retall trade: 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) .. 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 


29.2 29.1 28.9 28.8 28.6 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 
7.12 7.29 7.49 7.69 


205.06} 209.95} 216.46) 221.47 


Finance, insurance, and real estate: 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 


35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 
10.82 11.35 11.83 12.33 
387.36) 406.33) 423.51) 442.65 


Services: 
Average weekly hours 32.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 11.39 


Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 
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21. Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


(June 1989= 100) 


Percent change 
Series 
June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June 
| June 1996 
MCAVENNED WRENN SH sie orceovcacdsctivsesvasenssciinadscesssicescasscveusiZcestaceeosces 122.4 123.3 123.8 | 1248 125.6 126.6 127.2 128.3 129.2 0.7 2.9 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers 122.6 123.9 124.4 125.5 126.3 127.4 128.0 129.1 130.0 7 2.9 
Professional specialty and technical ................:ecscseeeeeee 124.2 125.7 126.2 127.0 127.5 128.9 129.4 130.6 131.4 6 3.1 
Executive, administrative, and managerial . 121.6 122.9 123.6 125.2 125.7 126.7 127.4 128.5 129.1 5 2.7 
Administrative support, including clerical «| 123.5 124.6 125.2 126.5 127.3 128.1 129.0 130.1 130.8 +} 2.7 
Blue-collar workers ....... te r 122.4 122.7 123.6 124.5 125.2 125.8 126.7 127.7 8 2.6 
Service occupations 123.5 124.3 125.0 125.8 126.7 127.4 128.0 128.7 5 2.3 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing . 123.0 123.9 124.4 125.3 126.0 126.5 127.4 128.3 129.3 8 2.6 
Manufacturing .... 123.5 124.4 125.1 126.2 126.9 127.3 128.3 129.3 130.4 9 2.8 
Service-producing 121.7 123.1 123.6 124.6 125.5 126.6 127.1 128.2 129.1 7 2.9 
| Services ............. 124.2 125.8 126.4 127.2 127.8 128.9 129.4 130.4 131.2 6 2.7 
| Health services «| 126.6 127.8 128.5 129.4 130.2 131.1 132.0 132.5 133.4 “i/ 2.5 
Hy Hospitals .......... «| 126.4 127.5 128.4 128.8 129.7 130.4 131.4 132.3 132.9 5 2.5 
: Educational services 123.6 126.0 126.4 126.9 127.4 129.8 130.2 130.5 130.8 2 2.7 
Public administration * 122.2 123.7 124.2 125.4 126.1 127.4 128.3 129.2 129.6 3 2.8 
: Nonmanufacturing 121.7 123.0 123.4 124.4 125.2 126.3 126.8 127.9 128.8 ny 2.9 
\ 
| 
| Private industry workers 122.0 123.0 123.5 124.5 125.4 126.2 126.7 127.9 129.0 9 2.9 
| Excluding sales occupations ... 122.3 123.4 123.9 125.0 125.7 126.5 127.1 128.3 129.2 ah 2.8 
| Workers, by occupational group: 
q White-collar workers 123.5 124.1 125.3 126.2 127.0 127.6 129.0 130.0 8 3.0 
| Excluding sales occupations .. ~| 123.3 124.4 125.1 126.3 127.0 127.8 128.6 129.9 130.7 6 2.9 
Professional specialty and technical occupations .. nef . 125:3) 126.3 126.8 127.7 128.4 129.3 129.9 131.6 132.6 8 3.3 
1 Executive, administrative, and managerial occupations 121.3 122.6 123.3 124.9 125.4 126.2 126.9 128.0 128.8 6 27 } 
| SSAISS OCCUPA UIE o-oo cs dopatnicsevesas caches nusecvancoscatensnsnnecseseeens 118.8 119.2 119.6 120.2 122.4 123.2 123.2 124.8 126.9 1.7 3.7 
| Administrative support occupations, including 
i RONEMMSEAI Paratt oey ee avs on=h an vensay caves esessncvosps acehnvnspacondandanicvos 123.5 124.5 125.1 126.5 127.3 128.1 129.0 130.1 130.8 fe) 2.7 
Blue-collar workers .... 121.2 122.3 122.6 123.5 124.4 125.1 125.6 126.6 127.6 8 2.6 
ai Precision production, craft, and repair occupations 121.2 122.5 122.5 123.4 124.4 125.4 125.7 126.5 127.7 9 2.7 
i Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors .... 122.2 122.9 123.4 124.2 124.8 125.1 126.2 127.1 128.1 8 2.6 | 
| Transportation and material moving occupations ... aif) 119.4 120.3 120.6 121.8 122.4 122.9 123.0 123.9 124.7 6 1.9 | 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers ....| 121.4 122.7 122.9 124.1 125.3 125.9 126.8 128.5 129.3 6 3.2 | 
| SOMACA OCEANS rises cease ccleccctaladlieencdeonee 121.0 121.8 122.9 123.4 124.0 124.7 125.2 125.8 126.5 6 2.0 
| Production and nonsupervisory occupations’ .... 121.6 122.6 123.1 124.1 125.0 125.8 126.3 127.5 128.6 9 2.9 | 
| Workers, by industry division: 
t Goods-producing 123.9 124.3 125.3 125.9 126.5 127.3 128.2 129.3 9 2.7 
j Excluding sales occupations ... | 122.5 123.5 124.0 124.9 125.6 126.1 127.0 128.0 129.0 8 2.7 
White-collar occupations ............ «| 124.3 125.1 125.9 127.2 127.6 128.1 129.0 130.0 131.0 8 2.7 | 
Excluding sales occupations 123.2 124.1 125.0 126.2 126.7 127.2 128.2 129.4 130.2 6 2.8 | 
; Blue-collar occupations ... 122.2 123.1 123.4 124.1 124.9 125.5 126.3 127.1 128.3 9 2.7 
| Service occupations 123.8 126.5 126.3 127.3 127.9 128.8 129.5 129.6 130.1 4 1.7 
| Construction .... 120.2 121.4 120.8 121.1 122.0 123.1 123.4 124.3 125.3 8 2.7 
: Manufacturing .. 123.5 124.4 125.1 126.2 126.9 127.3 128.3 129.3 130.4 9 2.8 
i White-collar occupations »| 123.9 124.9 126.0 127.4 128.0 128.7 129.5 130.5 131.6 8 2.8 | 
| Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS ..........ccceseseceeseseeteneneees 122.5 123.6 124.9 126.1 126.6 127.4 128.3 129.5 130.5 8 3.1 
| EXIIG-CONBN OCCUPALIONS «05 .2..200-cecnsessveussssesscerorevsscorarasennare 123.2 124.0 124.5 125.3 126.0 126.3 127.5 128.4 129.5 9 2.8 
| Service occupations 124.1 127.0 127.0 128.0 128.6 129.5 130.2 130.3 131.0 45) 1.9 
Durables ......... 123.8 125.1 125.8 127.0 127.7 128.2 129.0 129.7 131.2 ifr 2.7 
Nondurables ... 122.8 123.2 123.8 124.7 125.4 125.7 127.0 128.3 128.9 5 2.8 
Service-producing 121.2 122.3 122.8 123.9 124.9 125.8 126.2 127.6 128.6 8 3.0 
Excluding sales occupations .. 122.1 123.3 123.8 125.0 125.8 126.6 127.2 128.4 129.2 6 2.7 
White-collar occupations ........... 121.9 122.9 123.4 124.6 125.6 126.5 127.1 128.5 129.6 9 3:2 | 
Excluding sales occupations 123.4 124.6 125.1 126.4 127.1 128.0 128.7 130.0 130.9 an 3.0 | 
Blue-collar occupations .. 119.1 120.6 120.7 122.1 123.1 123.9 124.0 125.2 126.0 6 2.4 | 
120.7 121.3 122.5 123.0 123.6 124.2 124.8 125.3 126.1 6 2.0 
119.8 121.4 122.1 124.0 124.7 126.0 126.6 127.9 128.4 4 3.0 
117.7 119.7 120.3 122.3 123.0 124.7 125.1 126.9 127.7 6 3.8 
122.6 123.6 124.4 126.1 126.8 127.5 128.5 128.9 129.1 2 1.8 
Communications . 122.1 122.9 124.0 126.3 126.6 127.4 128.3 128.0 127.5 -A4 7 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services . 123.2 124.4 124.8 125.9 127.0 127.7. 128.7 130.1 131.1 8 3.2 
Wholesale and retail trade 119.4 120.5 120.6 121.7 122.8 123.8 124.2 125.5 126.4 “Uh 2.9 
122.4 123.1 124.1 125.0 125.9 126.4 4 rie 
123.2 124.8 126.1 127.0 127.5 129.3 1.4 3.6 
124.4 125.1 126.2 127.1 127.4 128.7 1.0 2.9 
120.9 121.8 122.6 122.7 124.5 124.8 ie 2.5 
120.8 120.7 121.8 122.4 123.6 124.4 6 3.1 
120.1 120.7 121.0 121.7 122.4 123.6 1.0 2.4 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


(June 1989= 100) 


Percent change 


3 
Series months | months 
ended 7 
June 1996 i 
Finance, insurance, and real estate .... 1.4 3.7 a 
Excluding sales occupations 8 3.1 { 
Banking, savings and loan, and other 
credit agencies 119.4 120.8 120.5 123.5 124.1 124.8 124.4 126.9 128.2 1.0 3.3 e 
Insurance .. 120.5 121.5 122.3 123.5 124.6 124.9 125.9 127.6 128.2 5 2.9 | 
Services ....... , 124.9 125.9 126.6 127.5 128.2 128.9 129.4 130.7 131.7 8 27 : 
Business services .. 122.1 122.4 123.0 124.5 125.3 125.7 126.3 128.9 129.2 2 3.1 
Health services 127.1 127.9 128.7 129.7 130.3 131.3 132.2 132.6 133.5 ht 25 ih 
Hospitals ....... 127.1 127.7 128.6 128.9 129.7 130.3 131.3 132.2 132.8 5 2.4 2 
Educational services . 125.4 128.2 128.4 128.8 130.3 133.2 133.7 134.4 134.8 3 3.5 e 
Colleges and universities .. 126.0 128.5 128.8 129.3 131.3 134.6 135.2 135.9 136.2 2 3.7 ‘ { 
Nonmanufacturing 121.2 122.3 122.6 123.7 124.6 125.5 125.9 127.2 128.2 8 2.9 Bt 
White-collar occupations ... 122.1 123.1 123.5 124.7 125.6 126.5 127.0 128.5 129.5 8 3.1 i 
Excluding sales occupations . 123.6 124.7 125.1 126.4 127.1 128.0 128.6 130.0 130.8 6 2.9 } i 
Blue-collar occupations . 119.1 120.5 120.5 121.5 122.5 123.5 123.7 124.6 125.6 8 2.5 “4 
Service occupations 120.7 121.3 122.4 123.0 123.5 124.2 124.7 125.3 126.0 6 2.0 j 
State and local government workers 123.1 125.0 125.6 126.4 126.9 128.7 129.3 129.9 130.2 2 2.6 } | 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-coliar workers 122.9 124.9 125.5 126.2 126.6 128.6 129.1 129.6 129.9 2 2.6 
Professional specialty and technical ... 122.7 125.0 125.5 126.0 126.3 128.4 128.8 129.1 129.5 3 2.5 
Executive, administrative, and managerial . 123.4 124.7 125.3 126.9 127.4 129.1 129.9 130.7 131.0 ie 28 
Administrative support, including clerical 123.3 124.9 125.6 126.3 126.9 128.4 129.1 130.0 130.4 3 2.8 
Blue-collar workers 122.7 124.2 124.7 125.4 126.3 127.2 128.0 129.0 129.5 4 2.5 
Workers, by industry division: 
Services 123.4 125.6 130.3 2 2.5 
Services excluding schools® 123.3 124.9 4 2.4 
Health services reall yy eees 127.2 5 2.5 
Hospitals ............ ill pe eee 127.0 5 2.5 
Educational services .. 123.1 125.5 2 2.5 
SCHOO 55 cccssasciconscevss 123.4 125.9 2 2.5 
Elementary and secondary ... 123.8 126.3 2 2.4 
Colleges and universities .... 122.0 124.5 4 3.0 
Public administration? 122.2 123.7 3 2.8 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index 3 Consist of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 
consists of wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 4 This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
2 Consist of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) Earnings Index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
and State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 5 Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


(June 1989= 100) 


Series 


MOPVTMAI \WOTMOTS ! o.cbcciecctctesscssetsevcctosstansccnsncessasbvcessioceckZlesVeasseonsas 


Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers 
Professional specialty and technical .. 
Executive, administrative, and managerial 
Administrative support, including clerical . 
Blue-collar workers ..... 
Service occupations ... 


Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing .. 
Manufacturing .. 
Service-producing 

Services ............ 
Health services . 
Hospitals ......... 
Educational services 
Public administration 2 
Nonmanufacturing 


Private industry workers 
Excluding sales occupations . 


Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers 
Excluding sales occupations ... ‘ 
Professional specialty and technical occupations ....... 
Executive, administrative, and managerial 
occupations 
Sales occupations . 
Administrative support occupations, including 
clerical . 


BHUO-CONGF WOFKELS .....0ssescscccsnscscossecspsssssssersentessnesssoseessazoess 
Precision production, craft, and repair 
occupations .. 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors ......... 
Transportation and material moving occupations ........ 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and 
| laborers ... 


SEIVICE OCCUPALIONS -:...-..2:-csecssesescssercecsssesvssosscsssssavenesorseese 


Production and nonsupervisory occupations? 


Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing 
Excluding sales occupations . 
White-collar occupations .......... 
Excluding sales occupations . 
Blue-collar occupations .... 
Service occupations .......... 


Bia MMNNRAMEE MOEN tp scs secs nanseirenssncssastuethssenertiaintnvesess-teasccicsoniesosess 


‘ PAQMUTOCEINIING A 2coeacpcvecseensoserscaesosneserosnessneneessivecccusscsssessensrs 
| White-collar occupations 

4 Excluding sales occupations 
Blue-collar occupations 


Nondurables . 


Service-producing 
Excluding sales occupations . 
White-collar occupations .......... 
Excluding sales occupations . 
Blue-collar occupations . 
Service occupations ... 


Transportation and public utilities . 
Transportation ... 
Public utilities .... 

Communications 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services . 


See footnotes at end of table. 


1994 1995 1996 Percent change 
3 12 
months | months 
June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June ended | ended 
June 1996 
—{— 
118.6 119.8 120.4 121.3 122.2 123.2 123.9 125.1 126.1 0.8 3.2 
119.7 120.8 121.5 122.4 123.1 124.3 125.1 126.3 127.3 8 3.4 
121.3 122.8 123.5 124.2 124.7 126.1 126.9 128.0 128.8 6 3.3 
119.0 120.2 120.8 122.2 122.8 123.8 124.7 126.2 127.0 6 3.4 
119.8 120.9 121.6 122.8 123.4 124.3 125.2 126.4 127.1 6 3.0 
116.7 117.8 118.2 119.2 120.3 121.1 121.7 122.8 123.9 B:) 3.0 
118.1 119.4 120.4 121.2 121.8 122.8 123.4 124.2 124.9 6 2.5 
118.0 119.0 119.6 120.5 121.4 122.1 122.9 123.9 125.1 1.0 3.0 
119.0 120.0 120.8 121.9 122.9 123.5 124.3 125.4 126.5 9) 2.9 
118.9 120.2 120.7 121.7 122.5 123.7 124.3 125.6 126.5 a7, 3.3 
121.3 122.8 123.5 124.4 124.8 126.2 126.9 128.0 128.9 7 3.3 
123.4 124.4 125.4 126.1 126.6 127.5 128.4 129.3 130.0 5 2.7 
123.0 124.0 124.9 125.5 126.0 126.8 127.8 128.6 129.2 5 2.5 
121.3 123.8 124.3 125.0 125.1 127.8 128.5 128.8 129.1 sd 3.2 
118.5 119.9 120.6 121.9 122.3 123.2 124.1 124.9 125.3 3 2.5 
118.5 119.7 120.2 121.1 121.9 123.1 123.7 125.0 125.9 ag 3.3 
118.1 119.1 119.7 120.6 121.5 122.4 123.1 124.4 125.6 1.0 3.4 
118.3 119.4 120.0 121.0 121.8 122.6 123.4 124.7 125.7 8 3.2 
119.3 120.2 120.8 121.7 122.7 123.6 124.3 125.8 127.0 1.0 3.5 
119.9 121.0 121.7 122.8 123.4 124.3 125.2 126.7 127.6 rtd 3.4 
121.3 122.2 123.0 123.7 124.4 125.3 126.1 127.8 128.8 8 3.5 
118.8 120.0 120.5 121.9 122.5 123.4 124.4 125.9 126.8 7 3.5 
116.2 116.5 116.7 116.9 119.3 120.5 120.4 122.0 124.4 2.0 4.3 
119.9 120.9 121.6 122.9 123.5 124.3 125.3 126.5 127.3 6 3.1 
116.5 117.5 118.0 119.0 120.1 120.8 121.4 122.5 123.7 1.0 3.0 
116.5 117.8 117.9 118.8 119.9 121.0 121.4 122.4 123.7 14 3.2 
117.2 118.0 118.8 119.6 120.9 121.4 122.3 123.4 124.5 9 3.0 
114.0 115.2 115.6 117.0 117.8 118.5 118.6 120.0 120.6 Ae} 2.4 
117.3 117.9 118.9 120.1 121.2 121.5 122.6 124.2 125.1 eh 3.2 
116.8 117.6 118.8 119.4 120.0 120.8 121.4 122.2 123.0 ae 2.5 
117.5 118.5 119.1 119.9 121.0 121.8 122.4 123.7 124.9 1.0 3.2 
118.0 118.9 119.6 120.4 121.4 122.1 122.9 123.9 125.1 1.0 3.0 
117.4 118.4 119.1 119.9 120.9 121.6 122.4 123.5 124.6 29 3.1 
120.3 121.1 122.0 123.0 123.8 124.4 125.3 126.2 127.3 9 2.8 
118.8 119.8 120.8 121.8 122.5 123.2 124.2 125.3 126.3 8 3.1 
116.6 117.5 118.1 118.8 119.9 120.7 121.4 122.4 123.7 1.1 3.2 
117.7 120.1 119.7 120.6 121.9 122.8 123.5 124.3 124.6 5 2.2 
113.6 114.6 114.7 114.8 115.7 116.8 117.4 118.3 119.6 11 3.4 
119.0 120.0 120.8 121.9 122.9 123.5 124.3 125.4 126.5 9 2.9 
120.6 121.7 122.7 123.9 124.7 125.3 126.1 127.1 128.2 9 2.8 
123.2 123.9 124.8 126.0 127.0 8 3.1 
121.6 122.2 123.1 124.2 125.4 1.0 3.1 
122.8 123.7 124.3 125.1 125.7 5 2.4 
122.9 123.6 124.3 125.1 126.5 11 2.9 
122.9 123.3 124.4 125.8 126.5 6 2.9 
121.6 122.6 123.2 124.7 125.8 9 3.5 
122.5 123.4 124.2 125.6 126.5 ev} 3.3 
122.3 123.2 124.0 125.6 126.8 1.0 3.7 
123.8 124.7 125.6 127.2 128.1 aa 3.5 
120.3 121.1 121.4 122.7 123.5 “fi 2.7 
119.8 120.7 121.3 122.0 122.8 7 2.5 
122.0 122.9 123.7 124.6 125.0 3 2.5 
119.8 121.0 121.6 122.9 123.2 2 2.8 
124.5 125.2 126.1 126.5 127.1 5 2 
124.6 125.3 126.2 126.1 126.5 3 1.5 
124.4 125.2 125.9 127.0 127.7 6 Ff 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


22. Continued— Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


1996 Percent change 


3 12 


(June 1989= 100) 


a ee a ” - 


Series months | months 
Mar. June ended | ended 
June 1996 
Wholesale and retail trade ...........ccsessecesecssseseseenenesensseeee 117.4 118.3 118.4 “123.9 124.8 0.7 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations 117.8 118.7 118.8 124.4 124.9 4 3.3 
Wholesale trade «0.0... 118.3 418.9 119.9 126.1 128.0 1.5 4.3 
Excluding sales occupations . 118.8 119.6 120.2 126.3 127.6 1.0 3.8 
Retail trade ... W117,0) 118.0 117.8 122.8 123.1 2 2.9 
Food stores .. 117.8 117.4 117.3 120.5 121.2 6 3.1 A 
General merchandise stores ... 116.4 116.5 117.5 121.0 121.7 6 2.6 q 
+ 
Finance, insurance, and real estate .........ccseserccerereees 113.2 113.8 114.2 119.8 121.9 1.8 4.2 j 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS ........:.sssscseseseeeeeenenee 116.0 117.2 117.4 123.4 124.5 a) 3.6 i 
Banking, savings and loan, and other i 
credit agencies 115.0 116.5 116.2 122.7 124.2 1.2 3.8 
Insurance 116.8 117.7 118.6 123.6 124.1 4 2.7 ; 
121.3 122.2 123.0 127.6 128.7 9 3.5 4 
Business services ‘ 119.4 119.9 120.4 126.9 127.7 6 3.9 } ’ 
Health services ........ - 123.5 124.3 125.4 129.3 130.1 6 eh D 
Hospitals ..........-s0000 ‘ 123.3 123.9 124.8 128.5 129.1 A) 25 4 
Educational services 122.2 124.9 125.1 130.1 130.4 2 3.6 
Colleges and universities ... 122.2 124.5 124.9 130.6 130.9 ua 4.0 Y 
Nonmanufacturing ........... 117.7 118.7 119.1 123.9 125.1 1.0 3.5 
White-collar occupations . 118.9 119.7 120.2 125.4 126.6 1.0 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations 120.2 121.3 121.8 126.9 127.8 ok 3.5 
Blue-collar occupations ... ; 115.1 116.4 116.4 120.9 122.0 29 3.0 
SGrViC@ OCCURATONS :aisiraiccessovsccenessenvecsnacoususdenerepsvactneteiics 116.7 117.3 118.6 122.0 122.7 6 2.4 
State and local government WOFke?S .............:c:cccseseeseeee 120.7 122.8 123.4 127.8 128.1 is 2.8 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers 120.9 122.9 123.6 127.9 128.2 2 29 
Professional specialty and technical .. 121.3 123.6 124.2 128.3 128.6 2 2.9 
Executive, administrative, and managerial . 120.3 121.6 122.4 127.7 128.0 se 3.0 
Administrative support, including clerical 119.4 120.9 121.7 125.8 126.1 a 2.6 
Blue-collar workers 120.1 121.8 122.5 126.6 127.0 3 2.6 
Workers, by industry division: 
Services 121.3 123.6 124.2 128.6 128.9 ae 3.0 
Services excluding schools’ .. 121.9 123.2 124.0 128.2 128.7 4 25 
Health services ... 122.9 124.7 125.3 129.3 129.9 5 2.6 
Hospitals 122.0 124.2 125.1 129.1 129.7 A) 2.7 
121.1 123.6 124.2 128.5 128.8 2 3.1 
SCHOOINS ........seeeeeees 121.2 123.8 124.3 128.7 128.9 Pr 3.0 
Elementary and secondary . 121.8 124.5 124.9 129.3 129.5 rr 2.9 
Colleges and universities ..... we 119.2 121.5 122.5 126.8 127.1 Fr 3.4 
Public: administrations 2 2: ios.cccces-sscsesscasteevesvonscesoeactonscoeetorcas 118.5 119.9 120.6 124.9 125.3 3 25 
’ Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) 3 This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
and State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. Earnings Index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
2 Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 4 Includes, for example, library, social and health services. 


23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 


(June 1989 = 100) 


Private Industry WOrk@rsS 0.0... ccsecessecseeseesestecsesneeneeneeueeneene 


Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers .. 131.6 138.4 5 1.8 
Blue-collar workers 131.5 wv 1.9 
Workers, by industry group: 
Goods-producing 133.9 Ty 2.0 
Service-producing 129.7 5 1.6 
Manufacturing ...... 133.0 BS 2.4 
Nonmanufacturing .. 5 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers, by bargaining status, region, and area size 


(June 1989=100) 


1994 1995 1996 Percent change 
: 3 12 
Series months | months 
June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June ended | ended 
June 1996 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 
123.0 123.8 124.2 125.1 125.8 126.8 127.7 128.5 129.7 0.9 3.1 
Goods-producing 123.8 124.4 124.7 125.2 125.9 126.7 127.5 127.9 129.0 9 2.5 
Service-producing ; 121.8 122.9 123.6 124.8 125.6 126.8 127.9 129.0 130.3 1.0 3:7 
Manufacturing ..... s 124.8 125.3 125.8 126.3 126.6 127.1 128.1 128.8 129.8 8 2.5 
121.5 122.6 123.0 124.0 125.0 126.2 127.1 128.0 129.2 9 3.4 
121.7 122.7 123.2 124.3 125.2 126.0 126.5 127.7 128.7 8 2.8 
122.6 123.6 124.1 125.2 125.9 126.4 127.2 128.3 129.4 9 2.8 
121.1 122.2 122.7 123.8 124.8 125.6 126.0 127.3 128.3 8 2.8 
122.9 124.0 124.8 126.1 126.9 127.3 128.3 129.3 130.5 9 2.8 
121.1 122.2 122.5 123.6 124.5 125.3 125.7 127.0 128.0 8 2.8 
| 122.8 124.0 124.3 125.6 126.6 127.4 127.8 128.9 129.7 6 2.4 
120.8 121.8 122.5 123.7 124.3 125.2 125.6 127.0 127.8 6 2.8 
123.6 124.6 125.0 125.8 126.9 127.7 128.3 129.5 130.7 9 3.0 
120.5 121.3 121.7 122.6 123.4 123.9 125.0 125.9 127.3 ei 3.2 
Workers, by area size ' 
Metropolitan areas 121.9 122.9 123.4 124.5 125.4 126.2 126.8 128.0 129.1 9 3.0 
| Other areas 122.5 123.2 123.5 124.8 125.3 126.1 126.5 127.2 128.0 6 2.2 
i WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status ' 
| Nt cea aaa svensk cases assesses insopnsiesbubpeavonastsidieoies 117.6 118.6 119.1 119.8 120.6 121.5 122.2 122.8 124.2 1.1 3.0 
| Goods-producing .... 116.7 117.5 117.9 118.4 119.3 120.2 120.6 121.3 122.5 1.0 2.7 
Service-producing 118.7 120.1 120.6 121.6 122.3 123.2 124.2 124.8 126.2 1.1 3.2 
Manufacturing ..... 117.8 118.5 119.2 119.8 120.5 121.3 122.0 122.9 123.9 8 2.8 
Nonmanufacturing .. 117.3 118.6 119.0 119.9 120.6 121.6 122.3 122.8 124.3 1.2 3.1 
Nonunion 118.3 119.2 119.8 120.8 121.8 122.6 123.3 124.8 125.9 9 3.4 
| Goods-producing 118.6 119.5 120.3 121.3 122.2 122.9 123.8 124.9 126.1 1.0 3.2 
| Service-producing 118.1 119.0 119.5 120.5 121.5 122.4 123.0 124.6 125.7 9 3.5 
4 Manufacturing .. 119.5 120.5 121.5 122.7 123.8 124.3 125.2 126.3 127.5 1.0 3.0 
| Nonmanufacturing .. 117.8 118.7 119.1 120.0 121.0 121.9 122.6 124.2 125.2 8 3.5 
Workers, by region ' 
Northeast eis 118.8 120.0 120.2 121.3 122.1 123.1 123.6 124.9 126.0 9 3.2 
South : 117.4 118.5 119.1 120.0 120.8 121.8 122.4 124.1 125.1 8 3.6 
Midwest (formerly North Central) .. 3 118.3 119.5 120.1 120.9 122.2 123.0 123.6 125.1 126.2 9 3.3 
West ica 117.9 118.1 119.0 119.9 120.9 121.4 122.7 123.3 124.8 1.2 3.2 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas 118.1 119.1 119.7 120.6 121.6 1.0 3.5 
118.1 118.6 119.0 


’ The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and Monthly Labor Review Technical Note, “Estimation procedures for the 
industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Employment Cost Index,” May 1982. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


25. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, 1980-91 


Medium and large private establishments’ 
Item 


Time-off plans 
Participants with: 


Paid lunch time .... 10} 10 9 11 9 10 10 1 10 8 8 Ales 11 
Average minutes per - - 25 25 26 27 27 29 26 30 37 34 36 
Paid rest time 0.0... 75} 75 76 74 73 72 72 72 71 67 48 “58 56 
Average minutes per day - - 25 25 26 26 26 26 26 26 27. 29 29 
Paid funeral leave .................. - - - - - 88 88 85 84 80 47 56 63 
Average days per occurrence .. a - - = = 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 29 3.7 3.7 
Paid holidays .........0-.s00 egg 98) 99 99 99 98 99 96 97 92 84 81 74 
Average days per year 10.1} 10.2 |'10.0 9.8 9.8 10.1 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.5 10.9 13.6 
Paid personal leave ........ 20) 23 24 25 23 26 25 24 22 21 1 38 39 
Average days per year ... OW he: - 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.7 3.3 3.1 3.3 28 27 2.9 
Paid vacations ...... -| 100} 99 99 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 88 72 67 
Paid sick leave 62} 65 67 67 67 67 70 69 68 67 47 97 95 
Unpaid maternity leave - - - - - - - 33 37 37 17 57 51 
Unpaid paternity leave - - - - - - - 16 18 26 8 30 33 


Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans ............: 97). 97 97 96 97 96 95 90 92 83 69 93 93 
Participants with coverage for: 


Home health Care on... cccseccsecescessesesseeneeneeneeses - - - 37 46 56 66 76 75 81 79 76 82 
Extended care faciliti 58} 60 62 58 62 67 70 79 80 80 83 78 79 
Mental health care ...... 98) 99 99 99 99 99 99 98 97 98 98 98 99 
Alcohol abuse treatment - - 50 53 61 68 70 80 97 97 97 87 99 
Drug abuse treatment .... - - 37 43 52 61 66 74 96 96 94 86 98 
Participants with employee contribution 4 
required for: 
Self coverage 26| 27 27 33 36 36 43 44 47 §1 42 35 38 
Average monthly contribution - - - |$10.13 | $11.93 |$12.05 | $12.80 | $19.29 | $25.31 | $26.60 $25.13 | $15.74 | $25.53 
Family Coverage ............:-ecee | 46) 49 51 54 56 63 64 66 69 67 71 65 
Average monthly contribution’ ............e - - - |$32.51 | $35.93 | $38.33 | $41.40 | $60.07 | $72.10 |$96.97 | $109.34 | $71.89 | $117.59 
Participants in life insurance plans ............c 96) 96 96 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 64 85 88 
Participants with: ie 4 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
insurance 69) 72 72 72 74 73 72 76 71 71 78 67 67 
Survivor income benefits ee - - - - 13 10 8 7 1 1 1 
Retiree protection available .. - 64 64 66 64 62 59 49 42 44 19 55 45 
Participants in long-term disability insurance 
PRAMS inte toncegesegeasccccxcrtntrn cea ose curcape tment rte 40) 41 43 45 47 48 48 42 45 40 19 31 27 
Participants in sickness and accident insurance 
ING ae ions cette sr rcsnas exlnernnenasstsnsareriaeonsen oy 54| 50 51 49 51 52 49 46 43 45 26 14 21 
. Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans® ....| 84) 84 84 82 82 80 76 63 63 59 20 93 90 
Participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65 .. 55} 56 58 64 63 67 64 59 62 55 54 92 89 
Early retirement available 98} 98 97 97 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 90 88 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years ....... - - - 51 47 41 35 26 22 7 rd 33 16 
Terminal earnings formula ...........2.:..00 | .53} 50 52 54 54 57 57 55 64 56 58 100 100 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security .......| 45) 43 45 55 56 61 62 62 63 54 49 18 8 
Participants in defined contribution plans ............ - - - - - 7:53 760 45 48 48 31 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
SIF AINE GIS cscs acca ce aces cranpetek nomeahenchecseensanssane - - - - = 26 33 36 41 44 17 28 45 


Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans .. - - - 
Reimbursement accounts 


' From 1979 to 1986, data were collected in private sector establishments to the average monthly employee contribution for family coverage, which 
with a minimum employment varying from 50 to 250 employees, depending includes the employee. 
upon industry. In addition, coverage in service industries was limited. Begin- * Prior to 1985, data on participation in defined benefit pension plans 
ning in 1988, data were collected in all private sector establishments included a small percentage of workers participating in money purchase 
employing 100 workers or more in all industries. pension plans. Beginning in 1985, these workers were classified as 

? Includes private sector establishments with fewer than 100 workers. participating in defined contribution plans. 

* In 1987, coverage excluded local governments employing fewer than 50 7 Includes employees who participated in Payroll-based Employee Stock 
workers. In 1990, coverage included all State and local governments. Ownership Plans. Beginning in 1987, these plans were no longer available. 

“ Data exclude college teachers. 

* Data for 1983 refer to the average monthly employee contribution for NOTE: Dash indicates data were not collected in this year. 


dependent coverage, excluding the employee. Beginning in 1984, data refer 
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26. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 1996 
Measure eee 
1994 1995 | July Aug. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Jan? Feb.P Mar.? | Apr.? May? 
———+ 
Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in period .........ssssss: 45 31 3 5 2 0 
In effect during period ............... 45 34 5 10 5 3 
Workers involved: 
Beginning in period (in 8.0 
MHOUSANAS) isc ckessdacscheaiesncs a ie : 41.2 aig 9 
In effect duri riod (in 
thousands) ie ee ie ee 322.2} 206.7) 20.1 62.6 51.0 46.5 
Days idle: 
Number (in thousands) ...............+ 3,981.0} 5,771.2] 281.6 995.3} 940.0] 391.0 
Percent of estimated working 
PME Tera rata noses cheetah avaslicwsni 02 


1 Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and 
total working time: private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. 
An explanation of the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time 


630.1 


.03 


worked is found in “Total economy’ measure of strike idleness,” Monthly Labor Re- 


view, October 1968, pp. 54-56. 
P = preliminary. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


27. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


(1982-84—100, unless otherwise indicated) 


Annual 
Sores average 
1994 | 1995 

CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS: 
All items 152.4 
All items (1967=100) ... 444.0| 456.5 
Food and beverages .. 144.9] 148.9 
FOO se ieiesseceticrece 144.3) 148.4 
Food at home ..... 144.1} 148.8 
Cereals and bakery products .. 163.0] 167.5 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs . 137.2] 138.8 
Dairy products ............ 131.7} 132.8 
Fruits and vegetables 165.0} 177.7 
Other foods at home . 135.6} 140.8 
Sugar and sweets 135.2} 137.5 
Fats and oils ............ 133.5) 137.3 
Nonalcoholic beverages .... 123.2} 131.7 
Other prepared foods . 147.5) 151.1 
Food away from home 145.7] 149.0 
Alcoholic beverages 153.9 
Housing ...... 144.8] 148.5 
Shelter .. 160.5} 165.7 
Renters’ costs (12/82=100) 169.4} 174.3 
Rent, residential 157.8 
Other renters’ costs 204.3 
Homeowners’ costs (12/82= 100) 165.5} 171.0 
Owners’ equivalent rent (12/82 = 100) 165.8] 171.3 
Household insurance (12/82=100) 152.3) 157.4 
Maintenance and repairs 135.0 
Maintenance and repair services 134.5) 139.8 
Maintenance and repair commodities .. 125.8] 128.5 
Fuel and other utilities .... 122.8} 123.7 
FUGIS ove cast sxtavtererccstens WATT TS 
Fuel oil, coal, and bottled gas 88.8; 88.1 
Gas (piped) and electricity ...... 119.2) 119.2 
Other utilities and public services 150.2) 152.8 
Household furnishings and operations 121.0} 123.0 
Housefurnishings .............. 111.0} 111.2 
Housekeeping supplies 132.3} 137.1 
Housekeeping services ... 138.5} 143.7 
Apparel and upkeep 133.4] 132.0 
Apparel commodities .. 130.4) 128.7 
Men’s and boys’ apparel .... 126.4} 126.2 
Women's and girls’ apparel 130.9] 126.9 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel 128.1) 127.2 
Footwear 125.4 
Other apparel commodities 152.4 
Apparel services 157.3 
TV GEMSOFLERION Fs fete ctesrecarasacin oyoussere cence ronan sascasrenoual ater semmuribeasdeauavag 134.3] 139.1 
Private transportation .. 131.4) 136.3 
New vehicles .. 137.6} 141.0 
New cars ... 136.0] 139.0 
Used Cars .... 141.7} 156.5 
Motor fuel .... 98.5} 100.0 
Gasoline ... 98.2} 99.8 
Maintenance and repair .. 150.2} 154.0 
Other private transportation 162.1} 170.6 
Other private transportation comm 103.5) 104.8 
Other private transportation services ... 186.0 
Public transportation 175.9 
Medical care 220.5 
Medical care commodities 204.5 
Medical care services ..... 224.2 
Professional services .. 201.0 
Hospital and related services ... 257.8 
Entertainment 150.1} 153.9 
Entertainment commodities .. 138.7 
Entertainment services 172.0 


Other goods and services ... 
Tobacco products 
Personal care ........... 

Toilet goods and personal care appliances .. 
Personal Care SEFVICES .......c.0.0e-ce0e0 
Personal and educational expenses .. 
Schoo] books and supplies ........... 
Personal and educational services . 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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150.3 
149.9 
150.3 
169.5 
142.0 
135.0 
177.9 
140.5 
138.5 
137.5 
129.5 
152.1 
150.4 
154.9 


149.7 
167.4 
173.2 
159.6 
194.2 
174.0 
174.3 
158.3 
136.6 
142.1 
129.1 
123.7 
110.9 

89.6 
118.3 
153.9 
123.8 
111.1 
139.8 
145.3 


130.6 
127.1 
126.0 
124.7 
128.7 
124.1 
148.6 
157.7 


139.1 
136.6 
142.8 
140.7 
158.2 

96.4 

96.0 
155.7 
172.4 
105.2 
188.3 
170.7 


223.8 
206.6 
227.8 
203.9 
262.8 


156.2 
140.7 
174.6 


156.6 | 156.7| 1 
469.0 | 469.5) 4 


152.5 | 153.1) 
152.0 | 152.6 
152.6 | 163.4, 
173.6 | 174.2 
141.2] 143.1 
137.6 | 139.8 
184.1 | 183.4 
142.9| 142.9 
143.5 | 143.7 
140.0| 140.8 
129.3] 128.4 
155.6| 156.2 
152.0| 152.3 
158.3| 158.6 


152.0] 152.7 
170.1 | 170.7: 
178.9| 180.0’ 
161.2 | :161.7) 
211.8| 214.95] 225, 
175.6| 176.0 | 176 
175.9| 176.3 
159.5| 160.7 
138.8] 138.8 
144.7] 144.6 
130.9] 130.9 
126.7| 128.4 
114.0] 116.5 


. 


ee a a 


99.6| 94.6 b 


120.6 | 124.1] 125)) 
156.9| 157.6| 157 


124.4| 124.5) 12 
141.2) 111.2) 494 


ee SS es ee eS 


—_ «tt = i 


141.0| 140.8] -141)) 


147.3| 147.8) 1 


133.7 | 130.8 
130.4| ‘127.2 
129.5] 127.1 
127.7| 122.8 
130.4} 129.1 
128.3| 127.1 
151.7| 150.8 
159.4] 159.7 


a ee 


144.4) 144.0 
141.7} 441.0 
143.4] 143.5 
141.2) 141.3 
157.6] 157.2 


eS 


113.6] 111.2) 108 


113.3] 111.0 
157.5] 157.7 
173.1} 173.1 
104.9) 104.6 
189.1; 185.2 
180.2) 182.5 


2.5 


=e 


ee ee 


a 
an Oo © 


227.4| 227.8 
209.7| 210.5] 21 
231.6] 231.9| 2% 
207.7| 207.9! |20 


x¥ 
SAS & 


267.6 2688 27) 
es | 


158.8 | 159.0 , 15 
142.8] 142.9 | 1 
177.6 |'177.9 | 17% 


> 


 FFFe So. st 


214.1) 214.0 
233.1] 232.9 2 
150.3) 149.6 1 
145.3) 143.9 1 
155.8) 155.9 1 
244.8) 245.1 


as 


27. Continued— Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
‘average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


_|(1982-84=100, unless otherwise indicated) 


Snes average T 


4995 | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July 


| # PRI INR ED are ssiseas nesta ocetencveeccioovoscene svhascasesnsnte | 148.2) 152.4) 152.5) 152.9] 153.2) 153.7] 153.6] 153.5] 154.4] 154.9] 155.7] 156.3: 156.6] 156.7,| 157.0 
| | Commodities ................. 133.8) 136.4} 136.2) 136.3] 136.8] 137.2} 137.2} 137.0] 137.8] 138.0) 139.2] 140.2.) 140.4] 139.9] 139.5 
| Food and beverages . 144.9) 148.9) 148.6) 148.9] 149.4) 149.8] 149.8] 150.3] 151.4] 151.3) 152.1] 152.7] 152.5] 153.1] 153.6 
Commodities less food and beverages 126.9) 128.9) 128.5) 128.6] 129.1) 129.5] 129.4] 128.9] 129.5} 129.9] 131.3] 132.5] 133.0] 131.9] 130.9 
| Nondurables less food and beverages .... 128.4) 129.5) 129.1] 129.3) 130.0) 130.5] 130.0] 128.8] 129.8] 130.3] 132.6] 134.7) 135.6] 133.7] 132.3 

Apparel COMMOGIICS ............eecesesessesesesesseseseeeseeees 130.4) 128.7) 124.8) 126.7) 129.5) 131.4] 130.6] 127.1] 126.5} 127.8] 131.6] 131.7] 130.4] 127.2] 124.5 

Nondurables less food, beverages, and apparel 130.3) 132.9] 134.3) 133.6] 133.3] 133.1] 132.6] 132.7} 134.5} 134.6] 136.2] 139.3:| 141.4] 140.1] 139.3 
Durables 124.8} 128.0) 127.8} 127.7] 127.8) 128.2) 128.7] 129.0} 129.3] 129.4] 129.5} 129.5] 129.3] 129.3) 129.1 


163.1] 168.7) 169.2} 169.8] 170.0} 170.4] 170.3) 170.4] 171.3] 172.2] 172.6] 172.7| 173.1] 173.9|.174.6 
167.0} 172.4] 173.2} 173.6] 173.6] 174.1] 174.1] 174.2} 175.5} 176.3] 177.0] 177.0] 177.0| 177.6| 178.9 
136.3] 138.3} 139.7] 140.3] 139.7] 138.8] 138.1) 138.6] 139.0] 139.5] 139.6] 139.6] 141.0] 143.1] 143.8 
168.6] 175.9] 176.5} 176.0] 175.9] 177.7] 178.0} 176.3] 176.8] 178.5] 178.5] 179.0] 179.3] 179.8 | 180.3 
213.4] 224.2) 224.6) 225.6] 226.1] 226.9] 227.4) 227.8] 229.3) 230.3} 230.7) 231.1] 231.6] 231.9] 232.9 
185.4] 193.3] 192.1] 193.7] 196.2] 196.5} 197.0] 197.3] 198.1] 199.0] 199.2] 199.5] 199.9'| 200.1:} 200.6 


Services ... “8 
Rent of shelter (12/82=100) . 
Household services less rent of’ shelter (12/82=100) .. 
Transportation services .... 
Medical care services 
Other services 


Special indexes: 

All items less food .. 
All items less shelter 
All items less homeowners’ costs (12/82=100) .. 
All items less medical care . 
Commodities less food .... 
Nondurables less food ..... 
Nondurables less food and apparel . 
MOMOUTADIOS ..0.....c1-.n2snsreccenerserussneneee 
Services less rent of’ shelter (12/82=100) 
Services less medical care . 
Se 
All items less energy 
All items less food and energy .. 
Commodities less food and energy .. 
Energy commodities ..... 
Services less energy 


149.0] 153.1] 153.4) 153.7} 154.0] 154.4] 154.4] 154.2] 155.0] 155.7] 156.5| 157.0] 157.4] 157.5| 157.7 
144.8] 148.6] 148.6] 148.9] 149.4] 149.8] 149.7) 149.6] 150.3] 150.8] 151.6] 152.4] 152.8] 152.8] 152.8 
149.5} 153.5] 153.7] 154.0] 154.3] 154.7} 154.5] 154.3] 155.3] 155.9) 156.9] 157.5| 157.8] 157.9| 158.1 
144.7| 148.6] 148.7] 149.0] 149.4] 149.8] 149.7] 149.6] 150.4] 150.9] 151.7] 152.3| 152.6] 152.7) 153.0 
127.9] 129.8] 129.5] 129.7] 130.1] 130.5] 130.4) 129.9] 130.6] 131.0] 192.4] 133.5] 134.0] 133.0] 132.0 
129.7] 130.9] 130.5} 130.8} 131.4] 131.9] 131.4] 130.4] 131.3] 131.8] 134.0] 136.0] 136.8] 135.1] 133.8 
131.6] 134.1] 135.3] 134.8] 134.5] 134.3] 134.0] 134.0] 135.6] 135.9] 137.3] 140.1] 142.0] 140.9] 140.2 
136.8] 139.3] 139.0} 139.3) 139.9] 140.4] 140.1] 139.7] 140.7] 141.0] 142.5] 143.9] 144.2] 143.6] 143.1 
170.7} 176.8] 177.3] 177.9] 178.3] 178.6] 178.6] 178.5] 179.2] 180.2} 180.4) 180.6] 181.4] 182.4] 183.1 
158.4] 163.5] 164.1] 164.6] 164.7] 165.1] 165.0] 165.0] 165.9} 166.8] 167.2] 167.3| 167.7} 168.5) 169.4 
104.6] 105.2] 108.1} 107.4] 106.2] 104.5} 102.8] 103.3] 105.0] 104.9] 106.1] 110.0] 112.9] 113.1) 112.5 
154.1} 158.7] 158.5} 159.0] 159.5] 160.2} 160.3) 160.2} 161.0} 161.6] 162.3] 162.5] 162.5] 162.7) 163.1 
156.5] 161.2] 161.1] 161.6] 162.1} 162.8] 163.0] 162.7] 163.4] 164.2] 164.9] 165.0] 165.1] 165.2} 165.5 
137.1] 139.3] 138.3] 138.9] 139.7] 140.5] 140.7] 140.0] 140.3] 140.8] 141.9] 142.0] 141.7] 141.0} 140.3 
97.6] 98.8] 101.9} 99.7] 98.5] 97.2] 95.6] 95.9} 98.7] 98.3] 101.4] 108.1] 112.3] 109.5) 107.2 
167.6] 173.7] 174.1] 174.6] 174.9] 175.6] 175.7| 175.7] 176.6] 177.6] 178.1] 178.2] 178.4 | 179.0) 179.9 


Purchasing power of the consumer dollar: 
1982-84 =$1.00 .. 
1967 =$1.00 


67.5] 65.6] 65.6] 65.4] 65.3] 65.1] 65.1/ 65.1] 64.8] 64.5] 64.2] 64.0] 639] 63.8 63.7 
22.5) 21.9) 21.9) 27.6) 21.6) 21.7) 29.7) 21.7) 21.6) 21.5) 21.4) 21.4) 21.3] 243 21.3 


_ PONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN WAGE EARNERS 
| AND CLERICAL WORKERS: 


149.8} 149.9) 150.2} 150.6] 151.0) 150.9) 150.9) 151.7) 152.2) 152.9) 153.6] 154.0 154.1) 154.3 
446.1) 446.5] 447.4] 448.5] 449.6] 449.5] 449.5] 451.9] 453.2) 455.6] 457.6| 458.7| 459.1] 459.7 


144.4] 148.3] 148.0] 148.3] 148.9] 149.3) 149.3) 149.8} 150.8} 150.7} 151.5) 152.2) 151.9) 152.6] 153.1 
143.9] 147.9] 147.6] 147.9] 148.5] 148.9] 148.9] 149.4) 150.5} 150.3} 151.1) 151.7] 151.5] 1521] 152.8 
143.4] 147.9] 147.4) 147.7] 148.4] 148.9) 148.7] 149.5) 151.0) 150.5) 151.6) 152.4] 151.7] 152.6] 153.3 
162.7] 167.2} 167.9] 168.5] 168.2) 168.8) 168.8) 169.2) 171.2} 171.7) 171.6] 173.0] 173.3] 174.0] 174.5 
137.0] 138.5] 137.0] 138.3) 139.2) 140.5) 141.3) 141.7} 142.5] 142.1] 142.3] 141.5] 140.8] 142.7] 143.6 
131.5] 132.5) 132.5] 132.5) 132.1] 132.8] 133.5] 134.7} 136.1] 136.9) 136.6] 136.8] 137.4] 139.7] 141.9 
164.2] 176.7) 176.1] 173.5] 177.5] 176.4] 174.4) 177.0} 180.0] 176.5] 182.7) 187.7] 183.5| 182.6) 183.4 
135.3] 140.3} 140.3] 140.8] 140.7] 140.8) 140.1) 140.1] 141.4] 141.5} 142.1] 142.4] 142.5] 142.5] 142.6 
135.2] 137.5] 138.0] 138.6] 138.3] 139.0] 138.4] 138.4] 141.3] 141.6] 142.3] 142.2) 143.5] 143.7] 144.6 


Food and beverages 
Food .... 
Food at home ... 
Cereals and bakery products 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs 
Dairy products ... 
Fruits and vegetables .. 
Other foods at home 
Sugar and sweets .. 


a) Fats and oils ... 133.5] 137.1] 137.9] 137.4] 137.4] 138.0] 137.7] 137.3] 139.6] 139.6] 139.9] 139.7] 139.7] 140.6] 140.2 
2 Nonalcoholic beverag 122.9] 131.0] 130.0] 130.6] 131.1] 130.2] 129.8] 128.8} 129.5} 129.4) 129.2} 129.4] 128.8] 127.9] 127.1 
\2 Other prepared foods 147.2| 150.8) 151.1) 151.9] 151.2} 151.8] 150.8} 151.9] 152.9) 153.2) 154.4) 155.1) 155.4| 155.9] 156.6 


Food away from home ..| 145.5] 148.8] 149.0] 149.2] 149.5] 149.9] 150.1} 150.3} 150.6] 150.9) 151.1) 151.6] 152.0} 152.3] 152.7 
Alcoholic beverages .......... ..| 151.0] 153.3] 153.1] 153.8] 153.8] 154.2) 154.6] 154.3} 155.0] 156.1) 156.8) 157.3] 157.6] 157.9] 157.8 


145.4] 146.1] 146.5] 146.5] 146.6] 146.4] 146.7] 147.5] 148.0] 148.5] 148.6] 148.9] 149.6] 150.4 
161.2] 161.7] 162.1] 162.3} 162.8] 162.8] 163.1] 163.9] 164.6] 165.1] 165.2/ 165.3] 165.9] 166.9 
.5| 152.5] 153.9] 154.2] 153.3] 153.5] 152.7| 152.5] 154.4] 156.0] 157.0] 156.6| 156.4] 157.2] 159.1 
be .7| 157.4| 157.5| 157.8} 158.2| 158.6] 158.9! 159.3] 159.7| 160.1| 160.3] 160.6] 160.9] 161.3] 161.9 
204.4| 213.7| 214.2] 205.6] 205.3] 197.5] 194.1] 205.5} 214.0] 219.6] 215.6] 212.0] 215.3] 2260 
150.9] 156.0] 156.1] 156.5} 157.2} 157.8] 158.3] 158.7| 159.0} 159.3] 159.6] 159.8] 160.1] 160.5] 161.0 
151.1] 156.2] 156.3] 156.8} 157.5] 158.1] 158.6] 159.0] 159.3] 159.5] 159.8] 160.1/ 160.4] 160.8] 161.3 
139.7] 144.6] 145.4| 145.7] 143.7] 144.3] 144.9] 145.6] 145.0] 145.6] 145.9] 146.0] 146.1,| 146.9] 147.8 
130.8} 134.5] 134.7] 134.9] 195.0] 195.7} 195.6] 195.8] 195.5] 195.7] 136.3] 136.8| 137.5 | 137.5] 137.9 
138.1] 142.7| 142.9] 143.0] 143.0] 144.4] 144.5] 144.7] 144.6] 145.0] 145.8] 145.9] 146.8 | 146.7] 148.2 
121.1] 123.6] 124.0] 124.1] 124.3] 124.3] 129.9] 124.2] 129.6] 129.8] 124.1] 125.0] 125.5| 125.6] 124.8 
122.5} 123.2] 124.6] 125.3] 124.5] 123.5] 122.7] 123.3] 124.2] 124.6] 125.0] 125.2] 126.3 | 128.2.| 128.7 
111.1] 110.8] 113.1] 114.0] 112.7] 110.8] 109.5} 110.2] 111.4] 111.8] 111.5] 1123] 113.4] 116.1] 117.0 
88.7; 88.0] 87.0] 86.5| 86.5} 86.8] 87.6) 89.5} 97.4| 97.6| 99.1] 1016| 991] 943, 921 
118.7| 118.4] 121.2] 122.4] 120.8] 118.5] 116.9] 117.5] 118.0] 118.4] 117.9] 118.5] 120.0] 123.8] 125.1 
|’ Other utilities and public services 150.8] 153.2] 153.4] 153.5} 153.6] 159.9] 154.0] 154.3] 154.8} 155.4] 157.0] 156.1] 157.5| 158.2] 158.0 
| Household furnishings and operations . ..| 119.7] 121.8] 121.8] 122.2] 122.5] 122.7] 122.3] 122.4] 122.8] 122.9] 123.2] 123.4] 123.0| 123.11 123.2 
_ Housefurnishings ............ ..| 109.6] 109.9] 109.9] 110.2] 110.5] 110.4] 109.7] 109.7] 110.0] 110.0] 110.2] 110.5] 109.8! 409.9] 1098 
' Housekeeping supplies 132.5| 137.3] 137.6] 198.3} 138.6] 139.4] 139.9] 139.9] 140.6] 140.7] 141.3] 141.7] 141.3| 141.2] 141.6 
Housekeeping services ... 140.6] 146.8] 146.6] 146.9] 147.8] 148.0] 148.2] 148.6] 149.0] 149.4] 149.6] 149.7] 150.1] 150.5] 1511 


Homeowners’ costs (12/84=100) .. 
Owners’ equivalent rent (12/84= 100) 
Household insurance (12/84= 100) 

Maintenance and repairs .................. 
Maintenance and repair services . 

| Maintenance and repair commodities . 

_ Fuel and other utilities ... 


Fuel oil, coal, and bottled gas .. 
Gas (piped) and electricity .... 


ec footnotes at end of table. 
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. Continued— Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U. S. city 
gpl oe its by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


(1982-84=100, unless otherwise indicated) 


Series 
Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July 


129.1] 130.2} 133.9] 134.2 | 133.2] 130.2) 127.8 
125.8] 127.0} 130.9] 131.2 | 130.1] 126.9) 1243 
124.8] 126.3] 128.9] 128.6 | 129.2} 126.7) 1247 
122.3] 123.3) 128.6} 129.5 | 127.1] 122.1] 1187 
732:3} 135.3} 134.7) 134.8 | 131.5] 130.1| 126. 
123.9] 126.3) 128.8} 129.0} 129.3] 126.1} 1268 
149.1] 146.9] 153.7} 153.0] 151.5] 150.5] 1508 
157.6] 157.9] 158.2] 158.2 | 158.8| 159.0] 159% 


Apparel and upkeep 
Apparel commodities 
Men’s and boys’ apparel 
Women’s and girls’ apparel .. 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel .. E 
FOOtWOAN fick iasescvntessscnvensssdsetey «| 126.9} 126.2 
Other apparel commodities 
Apparel services 


Transportation 133.4] 138.8 139.7} 140.0} 140.9] 143.0 | 144.4/ 143.8 
Private transportation . 138.0} 138.0} 138.8} 141.0] 142.5) 447.8 
New vehicles . 144.2} 144.5| 144.5] 144.5 | 144.5.) 444.5], 

New cars . 140.8} 141.0] 141.0] 140.9] 140.8} 440.9 
Used cars .. 158.9] 158.6] 158.3} 158.5 | 158.7! 158.3 
Motor fuel .. 98.6] 98.1] 101.4} 108.6} 113.5] 141.0 
Gasoline .. 98.2) 97.8] 101.2} 108.3 | 113.3] 410.9 


157.1| 157.6] 157.9} 158.2 | 158.4) 158.6 
168.5| 168.8] 168.1] 168.6 | 168.7 | 168.8: 
104.6] 104.6] 104.4] 104.2] 404.9 | 104.3 
184.6] 185.0] 184.1] 184.8] 495.4 | 185.1 
169.6] 174.6] 177.2) 177.5] 178.6 { 180.1 


Maintenance and repaii 
Other private transportation .. 
Other private transportation commodities . 
Other private transportation services .. 
Public transportation 


Medical care 224.5| 225.6] 226.0) 226.4] 226.8| 227.3) 2282 
Medical care commodities 205.4] 206.1) 206.5] 207.0] 207.1| 208.0} 2065 
Medical care services .... 228.9] 230.1] 230.4] 230.7] 231.3| 231.6 32.6 
Professional services .. 206.0] 207.2] 207.6] 208.1] 208.8) 200.0; 2088) 
Hospital and related services .. 262.3) 263.7| 264.0] 264.4) 264.9| 265.8 20mm 
| 
Entertainment 154.7| 156.0] 156.1) 156.3) 156.5| 186.7)| 1567 
Entertainment commodities . 137.9 140.3} 141.4] 141.7] 141.8 | 141.9] 141.0.) 1498) 
Entertainment services 171.9 175.5} 176.9] 176.9] 177.1 177.7| 178.0:| 1 3 
i q 
Other goods and services .. 204.2 209.0] 209.6] 209.9} 210.1} 211.2) 211.0 21 | 
Tobacco products ... 225.9 229.3] 229.8] 230.7| 230.3] 239.1|'2328| 2334) 
Personal care ........... 147.3 149.1] 149.2| 149.3] 149.6] 150.3] 149.6) 180.) 
Toilet goods and personal care appliances . 143.8 144.4] 144.6] 144.6] 144.7] 146.0| 144.6| 1450 
Personal care services 151.5 154.9} 155.1] 155.2) 155.7] 155.8) 156.0| 18 | 
Personal and educational expenses .. 231.2 238.5| 239.3) 239.5] 240.1) 240.3] 240.6 14) 
School books and supplies .......... 215.5 225.2} 225.8] 226.3} 226.5] 225.6|.225.5| 2250 
Personal and educational services . 232.6 239.8] 240.7| 240.9) 241.5] 241.7] 242.0 ; 
| 5 
149.8 151.7| 152.2] 152.9] 153.6 |.154.0 154.1| 1648 
2 136.4 137.7| 187.9] 139.1] 140.2] 140.5 | 140.0) 43 
Food and beverages .. 148.3 450.8} 150.7| 151.5} 152.2] 151.9] 182.6} 4 
Commodities less food ai Vverages 129.0 129.7} 130.0} 131.4) 132.6} 133.5 | 132.4) 131, 
Nondurables less food and beverages . 129.0 129.3] 129.7} 1932.2] 134.5] 135.7 | 133.8] 13% 
Apparel COMMOAItIES .............ceeceeseecseens 127.7 125.8] 127.0] 130.9} 131.2) 130.1 | 126.9; 1249 
Nondurables less food, beverages, and apparel .... i 132.6 133.9] 134.0] 135.7] 139.1] 141.5| 140.1] 1904 } 
DWADIOS ee en ee cece crust pene ree oe ane 8} 127.9 129.1] 129.3] 129.3) 129.4] 129.2) 129.2] 1290) 
Services 166.0 168.6] 169.4] 169.8} 170.0] 170.4) 171.2| 1 
Rent of shelter (12/84=100) .. 155.0 157.7| 158.4] 158.9] 159.0] 159.1} 150.6) 160% 
Household services less rent of shelter (12/84= 100) .| 125.4] 127.0 127.6] 128.0] 128.4] 128.4] 129.6| 131.6) 1324) 
Transportation services ..... -| 165.7] 173.6 175.2| 176.3| 176.4] 176.9| 177.3] 177.6] 1 
Medical care services 213.0| 223.8 228.9| 230.1] 230.4] 230.7] 231.3] 231.6) 232t 
Other services 190.1 194.9| 195.8] 195.9] 196.3) 196.6] 196.9.) 1 
Special indexes: 
All items less food 150.0 151.8| 152.4] 153.2} 153.9] 154.4] 154.4) 15 
All items less shelter . 143.0] 146.8 148.5| 148.9] 149.8] 150.6) 151.1] 151.1) 18 
All items less homeowners’ costs (12/84=100) 137.0} 140.7 142.4] 142.8] 143.7| 144.4| 144.8] 144.8] 1, 
All items less medical care .. 142.6] 146.4 148.3] 148.7] 149.5] 150.2} 150.5] 150.6] 16 
Commodities less food .. 127.6] 130.0 130.7| 131.0} 132.4) 133.8] 134.4] 133.3) 1324 
Nondurables less food ...... .-| 129.2] 130.4 130.8] 131.3] 133.6] 135.8] 136.9} 135.1) 12 
Nondurables less food and apparel ...........:cssscsecsssssesesseeseeseeneenees .2| 133.7 135.1] 135.3} 136.9] 139.9] 142.0] 140.6) 1 
Nondurables .. 139.0 140.4] 140.5} 142.1] 143.6] 144.1] 143.5] 143) 
Services less rent of shelter (12/84=100) . 152.1) 157.6 159.8| 160.5| 160.7| 161.0] 161.7) 162.6] 1634 
Services less medical care .. | 156.1] 161.1 163.5| 164.2} 164.6| 164.8) 165.2) 166.0| 166) 
Energy aco tice tee «| 104.1] 104.7 104.3] 104.2] 105.8} 109.8] 112.8] 112.9] 142) 
All items less energy . ..| 151.5] 156.1 158.3] 158.8} 159.5) 159.8| 159.8| 160.0} 16 1 
All items less food and energy .. 153.5| 158.2 160.3] 161.0] 161.7} 161.9] 162.0} 162.0} 162) 
Commodities less food and erlergy 136.2] 138.9 139.9} 140.4] 141.4| 141.6] 141.4) 140.7| 1 0. 
Energy commodities . 97.8| 99.1 98.8} 98.4] 101.5) 108.3] 112.5] 109.8 107/) 
Services less energy .. % 165.3] 171.3 174.2| 175.0} 175.5) 175.6] 176.0} 176.4) 177.) 
Purchasing power of the consumer dollar: 
1982-84=$1.00 ... 68.7| 66.8 65.9| 65.7} 65.4] 65.1] 64.9] 64.9° 
1967=$1.00 23.1| 22.4 221] 221; 21.9| 219] 218] 218 au 
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28. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 
(1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated) 


CS ee a ke Se “ee 


Size A - More than 
1,200,000 .... 
Size B - 450,000 to 


s. = = == 


M 149.9} 150.1) 151.6] 152.4) 146.7] 147.3] 149.5} 150.4) 150.4] 152.1] 152.9 
M 155.3) 155.8) 156.4) 157.1) 149.8] 150.3) 151.3] 152.2) 152.7] 153.4) 154.2 
M 155.4; 155.9) 156.6) 157.3} 149.1] 149.6] 150.0] 150.9] 151.2] 152.1) 152.9 
BBO DOO cr rcscssvnennsaseriersuvenseine M 159.8) 160.8) 161.4) 162.2} 152.2} 152.8) 155.5) 156.6] 157.6] 158.2) 159.1 
Size classes: 
A (12/86 = 100) ....... eee M 139.5} 140.0} 140.7} 141.1] 136.2] 136.6] 137.7] 138.5} 138.9] 139.7} 140.2 
B. M 153.9} 154.7) 155.5) 156.1) 148.5] 148.9] 150.7) 151.1] 151.8] 152.6) 153.3 
Cc M 154.4; 154.8) 155.5) 156.3) 149.3} 150.2} 152.7} 153.5] 153.9] 154.4) 155.4 
D5. M 150.9} 151.1) 152.1} 153.0} 146.3) 147.0] 149.4) 150.2} 150.3) 151.4) 152.4 
Selected local areas 
Chicago, IL-Northwestern IN ... M/ 152.6 154.6] 155.2} 156.3] 156.4] 147.8] 148.3] 149.0] 149.7] 150.2} 151.3] 151.5 
M| 154.6 155.7) 156.2} 157.3] 157.7] 149.3] 149.5} 149.4] 150.4) 150.9} 151.9] 152.4 
M| 160.9 164.8) 165.7} 166.5) 166.0} 157.1] 157.5) 159.9} 160.9] 161.7} 162.5] 162.2 
M| 158.0 160.3} 161.2} 162.0} 162.1] 157.5] 157.4) 158.7) 159.7} 160.5} 161.3] 161.3 
M] 151.1 152.9] 153.2] 152.9] 153.9] 148.9] 149.4) 149.6] 150.5] 150.5} 150.7] 151.9 
1} 150.3 151.6 - 153.0 - 149.1 - - 150.3 - 151.8 - 
1} 158.4 162.2 - 162.8 - 156.9 - - 161.1 - 161.7 - 
1} 147.3 149.0 - 150.9 - 139.7 - - 141.5 - 143.1 - 
1| 148.7 152.0 - 152.4 - 146.6 - - 150.0 - 150.3 - 
1} 144.5 147.2 - 148.9 - 143.9 - - 146.5 - 148.0 - 
Aienos:) 156.8 - 158.4 - 152.4 - - 153.9 - 155.4 - | 
2 - 146.2 - 148.5 - 144.5] 145.4 - 145.9 - 148.6 
2 - 151.3 - 152.3 - 143.6] 145.5 - 146.5 - 147.6 
2 - 141.5 - 143.1 - 137.6} 140.5 - 140.8 - 142.3 
2 - 151.1 - 152.8 - 142.6] 143.7 - 144.7 - 146.5 


‘ Area definitions are those established by the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget in 1983, except for Boston-Lawrence-Salem, MA-NH, - Data not available. 
Area (excludes Monroe County); and Milwaukee, Wi, Area (includes NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI 
only the Milwaukee MSA). Definitions do not include revisions made program. Because each local index is a small subset of the national in- 


3 Regions are defined as the four Census regions. | 


since 1983. Excludes farms and the military. 

2 Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all 
areas; most other goods and services priced as indicated:. 

M - Every month. 

1 - January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2 - February, April, June, August, October, and December. 


Recent data may be obtained from (202) 606-6994. 


dex, it has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substan- 
tially more sampling and other measurement error than the national in- 
dex. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the na- 
tional index, although their long-term trends are quite similar. Therefore, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting 
the national average CPI for use in escalator clauses. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


29. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


(1982-84 = 100) 


Consumer Price Index for All Uroan Consumers: 


All items: 
INOX .....cssceeeseeee 152.4 
Percent change 28 
Food and beverages: 
148.9 
Percent change .... 2.8 
148.5 
Percent change 2.6 
Apparel and upkeep: 
Index 132.0 
Percent change ... -1.0 
Transportation: 
139.1 
3.6 
Westie coutctelMiassnan sedsiveexcaves dare peeseteceteneateesreseaeanAN or tcis 220.5 
Percent change 45 
Entertainment: 
153.9 
Percent change ... 2.5 
Other goods and services: 
INde@Xx .......se00 206.9 
Percent change ... 4.2 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and 
Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
Index 149.8 


Percent change ... 
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30. Producer Price indexes, by stage of processing 
"(1982 = 100) 
; 

4 


Finished consumer foods .. 
Finished consumer goods excluding f 
RIND veiesen naseas sok cas sier hen tiona ce fi 2 “ . k i 125.4 125.3 126.2 127.6 
Nondurable goods less food . a 
Durable goods ... 
Capital equipment ... 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
COMPOMEMES ...........ceecssesceesseeessecsneesseesseesneesnes 
Materials and components for 
TRAEMETOCNMIG ies c55 eserp-sasvvonevissorsscscavenvescove 
Materials for food manufacturing i 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing . 
Materials for durable manufacturing ........ 
Components for manufacturing ...............- 


i 
4 


Materials and components for 


Processed fuels and lubricants 
Containers . 


Foodstuffs and feedstuffs .. 
Crude nonfood materials .... 


| Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods ... 
Finished energy goods .. 
Finished goods less energy = 
Finished consumer goods less energy ...... 
Finished goods less food and energy ........ 
Finished consumer goods less food 

BINA OOP GY cect tes cncsneseessvcevagehdestnes sec cvsiansses 


Intermediate materials less foods and 


Intermediate foods and feeds . 
Intermediate energy goods ...... 
Intermediate goods less energy .... 
Intermediate materials less foods an 


a pbrsestteases rnes Gxt renesoashartevessytevcentien 134.2 133.9 

ae 78.6 87.2 

Crude materials less energy .... Pe i . 127.2 129.2 
Crude nonfood materials less energy ........ i i E i i vi 5 F 159.4 158.8 
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31. Producer price indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


(December 1984= 100, unless otherwise indicated) 


Annual 
Industry Sic. ie eee 


73.3] 71.0} 72.8 
10} 81.4) 101.4) 100.9 
12) 93.2); 91.6) 90.4 
13) 71.1) 66.6) 69.2 


Total mining industries ... 
Metal MINING ..........c0 
Coal mining (12/85 = 100) .. 
Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100) ... 
Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 

Minerals, Except FUCIS ..........ccessecrerecnesseeee: 14} 120.5) 123.8) 123.3 


120.7} 124.2) 124.5 
20) 120.1) 121.7} 120.3 
21] 187.8} 193.2} 195.3 
22) 113.6] 116.5) 116.6 


Total manufacturing industries .... 
Food and kindred products 
Tobacco manufactures ... 
Textile mill products 
Apparel and other finished products 

made from fabrics and similar 


ETDS en ea ee ney 23] 119.7} 120.6} 120.5 
Lumber and wood products, except 
furniture 24) 154.4) 154.1] 154.5 


Furniture and fixtures .. 
Paper and allied products .. 


25| 129.7) 133.3} 132.8 
26} 123.7) 146.7) 146.2 


Printing, publishing, and allied 


industries 27) 149.7} 159.0} 157.9 
Chemicals and allied products ... ' 28} 130.0} 143.4} 145.0 
Petroleum refining and related products ..... 29) 74.8) 77.2; 83.4 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastic products 30) 117.1) 123.3] 123.6 
Leather and leather products ...........cse 31) 130.6) 134.1) 134.4 
Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products .. 32| 119.6) 124.3) 124.6 
Primary metal industries ............. cece 33] 117.0] 128.2] 128.9 


Fabricated metal products, except 
machinery and transportation 
OCUMPIMIGH ie eta cecacsttaitsedecnanscarntnceartness 34] 120.3] 124.8] 124.6 


Machinery, except electrical... 35) 117.5) 119.0] 119.1 
Electrical and electronic machinery, 
equipment, and supplies .. 
Transportation equipment ... 
Measuring and controlling instruments; 
photographic, medical, optical goods; 


36) 112.7) 113.3} 113.3 
37| 130.1) 132.2) 131.8 


WAChES, CIOCKS ..0....ccccsecseeseseseceeseneseseneenes 38} 122.1] 124.0] 123.7 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
(V27BE a2 100) iieccciaihacserestvarseeersacastsrehntecaes 39} 123.3] 125.9} 125.6 


Service industries: 
Motor freight transportation 
and warehousing (06/93 = 100) .. 
U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100) .... 
Water transportation (12/92= 100) .. 44) 100.0] 103.0} 102.3 
Transportation by air (12/92=100) . 45| 108.5) 113.7) 113.2 
Pipelines, except natural gas (12/86 — 100) 46| 102.6) 110.8} 110.9 


42| 101.9] 104.5} 104.4 
43) 119.8] 132.2} 132.1 


Recent data may be obtained from (202) 606-7705. 


32. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


(1982= 100) 
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33. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


(1990= 100, unless otherwise indicated) 


Food and live animals 
Meat and meat preparations .... 
Cereals and cereal preparations .............ccsceeee 
Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry 


Crude materials, inedible, except fuels .. 
FANGS, GKING, QC MASKING, FAW a-.-..<2-.c0:<<oecsessrcvsssenesersessnsesnesnsnsensasennencsesaconses 
Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits ... 
Crude rubber (including synthetic and reclaimed) . 
Cork and wood ........... 
Pulp and waste paper .. 
Textile fibers and their waste .. 
Crude fertilizers and crude minerals .. 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 


Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products ... 
Coal, coke, and briquettes 
Petroleum, petroleum products, and related 

materials .... 


Animal and vegetable olls, fats, amd WaxeS ...............:cccccsseseseseeseeestenee 


Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. .. 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products ... 
Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations 
Plastics in primary forms (12/92=100) ....... 
Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92=100) . 
Chemical materials and products, n.e.s. ...... 


Manufactured goods classified chiefly by 


Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. 
Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
and paperboard 
Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. 
Nonferrous metals 


Machinery and transport equipment 
Power generating machinery and equipment . 
Machinery specialized for particular industries ... 
General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., i 

and machine parts 
Computer equipment and office machines .. 
Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment .. 
Electrical machinery and equipment .. 
Road vehicies 


Professional, scientific, and controlling 
Instruments and apparatus 0.0.00... cececssesessseseeseesecneeseesesneeneenenneeneens 
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117.4 
149.6 
123.2 


121.5 

90.5 
122.0 
110.6 
150.7 
135.0 
121.2 

98.3 
109.2 


97.4 
99.9 


93.2 


114.1 


110.1 
109.7 
111.8 
121.1 
110.0 
115.8 


114.8 
119.8 


117.3 
AAA 
109.5 


105.3 
118.2 
115.4 


113.3 
73.0 


105.8 
103.5 
109.0 


113.8 
152.8 
121.7 


117.9 

91.0 
120.5 
110.2 
151.9 
114.1 
118.7 

97.3 
108.7 


95.8 
99.3 


91.0 
108.2 


110.4 
109.7 
111.0 
121.4 
109.8 
116.8 


113.9 
120.3 


114.3 
112.1 
107.5 


105.4 
118.7 
115.0 


113.8 
72.8 


105.7 
103.7 
109.0 


114.4 
183.8 
+ 126.5 


112.7 
92.2 
129.2 
107.7 
145.8 
80.4 
117.3 
96.9 
108.5 


92.6 
96.5 


86.9 


115.6 


111.2 
110.6 
111.5 
127.8 
107.6 
117.4 


113.1 
119.5 


109.9 . 


112.0 
107.5 


105.4 
119.6 
116.3 


114.0 
71.3 


107.2 
103.0 
109.1 


417.7 
174.6 
128.6 
112.5 
95.8 
427.2 
108.4 
145.4 
85.2 
114.3 
95.4 
106.9 


99.3 
100.1 


95.3 


113.4 


111.0 
110.6 
111.8 
127.8 
108.5 
117.3 


112.5 
119.8 


107.9 
110.9 
106.5 


108.8 
120.6 
115.8 


114.6 
pe 


107.7 
102.8 
109.2 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


34. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


(1990=100, unless otherwise indicated) 


1995 1996 
category = 
2 [set [ on 
Food and live animals 0 
Meat and meat preparations . 01 
Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 

aquatic invertebrates 03 
Cereals and cereal preparations . 04 
Vegetables and fruit, prepared fresh or dried . 05 
Sugars, sugar preparations, and honey 06 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 
LIVQP GOR are vosceseescetennteessctesccuateb voslacanodssvoncva eerie ai deavare ccnp oi ducnigaunpunerantcan agar 07 

Beverages and tobacco ... 
Beverages .. 11 

Crude materials, inedible, except fuels 2 
Crude rubber (including synthetic and reclaimed) .. 23 
Cork and wood .... 24 
Pulp and waste paper . 25 
Crude fertilizers ............... 27 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 28 
Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.e.s. . 29 

Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products ..................ccccsecsssenseseees 3 
Petroleum, petroleum products, and related 

materials 33 
Gas, natural and manufactured 34 
Electrical energy 35 ! 

Animal and vegetable olls, fats, ANd WaxeS .............cccscssesessseseseneeeeeeee 4 
Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. 5 a 
Inorganic Chemicals ............sssecesesseee 52 
Dyeing, tanning, and coloring materials 53 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products 54 
Essential oils; polishing and cleaning prepa 55 
PRQMUNZONG Tercarcasscesecrsnetet caesnosccsexosiseebtenasracs 56 a 
Plastics in primary forms (12/92=100) . 57 Hy 
Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92=100) is 58 Wy 
Chemical materials and Products, 1.0.8. ........ssssssessssnssssnesesnesestsnsenerseneenes 59 oi i 
Manufactured goods classified chiefly by material .. 6 ‘i 
Rubber manufactures, 1.6.8. .......cccscceececesessetesseecsenes 62 
Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper pulp, 

Paper, or paperboard 64 ] 
Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. 66 i 
Nonferrous metals ..........-:s00 68 7) A 
Manufactures of metals, n.e.s. .... 69 { 

Fy 

Machinery and transport equipment 7 oy 

Machinery specialized for particular industries ... 72 i) 1 fl 
General industrial machinery and equipment, n.e.s., = 

and machine parts 74 i 
Computer equipment and office machines .. 75 t m0 
Telecommunications and sound recording and 3 

reproducing apparatus and EQUIPMENT .............ccceececsesesseessesesesestesenceeeee 76 | ir 
Electrical machinery and equipment .. . 77 ii A 
Road vehicles 78 | 

ae ake aE PP one SP SARI a RORY A oy OAS SNE Renae fs 2a Sera 85 | 
Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, | 
GNA Optical Goode FT iG: (tina ti accents casted bene een 88 | 


- Data not available. 
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35. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


(1990 = 100 unless otherwise indicated) 


AR MRM TU Oe cco os seo tccerecescoccvvevavechnccossenderccsecusttngsoweraseetneensecosess 


Foods, feeds, and beverages 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food 

II create tatiana Ses Seta Tosa Vdve nmin sic vac tecnsctsosensasnivencce 


NIE UMN IN Nos castne crests sasers cera nonaswsesaisicntscdcuusdcansestenpvancpeiaenesve 


Fuels and lubricants .. 
Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 

excluding fuel and building materials . 
Selected building materials 


RUN ares rcee pecs esa cane pcnp cote 22e pcr phevacheasscesvasunvustesetten donesoteost 
Electric and electrical generating 

equipment 

Nonelectrical machinery ... 


Automotive vehicles, parts, and ENGINES ...........-.ssscseceseeseneeneeees 


Consumer goods, excluding automotive 
Nondurables, manufactured . 
Durables, manufactured 


Agricultural commodities . 
Nonagricultural commodities 


36. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


(1990= 100) 


137.0 
140.3 


104.3 


109.5 


109.8 


102.8 


107.7 
143.2 


105.7 


108.9 
101.8 


108.9 
111.0 
113.1 
108.4 


133.6 


Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages ............:...0060 “ATER 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food 


Fuels and lubricants 
Petroleum and petroleum products . 


Paper and paper base StOCkS .............cccccsscsesessessssessssnssrssessesecseenseneas 
Materials assiciated with nondurable supplies 


Selected building materials ... 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods . 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods 


Capital goods 
Electric and electrical generating equipment 
Nonelectrical Machinery ..........:scecserees 

Automotive vehicles, parts and engines ... 


Consumer goods, excluding AUtOMOtiVes .......... cesses 

Nondurables, manufactured ... ae 
Durables, manufactured ......... 
Nonmanufactured consumer goods . 


114.3 


120.4 


102.7 


90.2 
88.2 


122.6 


112.6 
122.6 
103.7 
108.0 


105.0 
112.0 
102.9 
115.3 


108.1 
108.1 
107.3 


119.4 


121.2 


105.5 


97.4 
95.6 


119.1 


111.3 
124.7 
103.2 
107.3 


104.3 
111.6 
102.2 
115.4 


108.1 
108.2 
107.2 


119.9 


121.4 


103.8 


94.8 
92.9 


112.4 


111.2 
127.8 
102.7 
107.5 


103.8 
111.2 
101.6 
115.2 


108.1 
108.4 
107.0 
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114.9 
122.3 
100.8 


88.0 
86.0 


112.3 


110.5 
132.1 
103.0 
105.1 


103.3 
110.8 
100.9 
115.1 


107.9 


108.3 
106.9 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Price and Productivity Data 


37. U.S. international price indexes for selected categories of services 


(1990=100 unless otherwise indicated)) 


Air freight (inbound) 
Air freight (outbound) .. 


Air passenger fares (U.S. carriers) 
Air passenger fares (foreign carriers) 
Ocean liner freight (inbound) 


38. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


(1992=100) 


1995 


June | Sept. | 


June 


Item 


Quarterly Indexes 


Business: 
Output per hour of all persons ... 
Compensation per hour .... 
Real compensation per hour 
Unit labor costs .............. 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator ..... 


Nonfarm business: 
Output per hour of all PersONs ..........eceeseeeeeeeeeee 
Compensation per hour 
Real compensation per hour 
Unit labor costs ............+ 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator ..... 


Nonfinancial corporations: 

Output per hour of all employees .. 
Compensation per hour ........... 
Real compensation per hour 
Total unit costs ....... 

Unit labor costs 

Unit nonlabor costs . 
Unit profits 0... 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator 


Manufacturing: 
Output per hour of alll PerSONS ..........cseeseeeeeseeeeeee 
Compensation per hour ........ 

Real compensation per hour 

Unit labor costs 
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99.5 


101.0 
104.6 

98.4 
103.5 
108.4 
105.3 


102.4 
104.1 

98.0 
101.0 
101.6 

99.3 
136.5 
108.0 
103.7 


101.8 
108.8 

99.8 
106.8 
108.8 
107.5 


104.2 
107.8 

98.9 
102.5 
103.5 

99.7 
142.1 
109.6 
105.5 


coooooooO 


113.4 
112.5 
100.8 


a 


109.2 
97.9 


127.4 
122.5 


39. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 
(1987=100) 


Item 1960 1970 1973 1980 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 


Private business: | 
Productivity: | 
Output per hour of all persons 
Output per unit of capital services . 
Multifactor productivity ... 


Output 37.8 57.4 67.9 79.9} 100.0] 104.3} 107.0] 107.9} 106.5} 109.3] 112.5] 117.4 | 
Inputs: 

PEGABDON MDa reece cacti cee nacsnnavetattsecnonadsosvaspscecsoveonvetse 66.7 74.2 78.7 86.8 100.0 104.2 107.2 107.8 106.5 107.5 110.4 114.8 

Capital services 32.6 49.9 56.6 75.5} 100.0} 102.9} 105.7} 108.1} 109.8] 111.4) 113.5] 116.6 


Combined units of labor and capital input .. 
Capital per hour of all persons 


Private nonfarm business: 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Output per unit of capital services . 
Multifactor productivity ... 


| Output 37.4 57.4 68.3 80.2; 100.0) 104.5} 107.1} 107.8; 106.4; 108.9) 112.4) 117.1 

| Inputs: 

| Labor input 61.4 72.0 76.9 85.7} 100.0) 104.4) 107.6) 108.3} 106.8} 108.0) 111.2) 115.6 
Capital services 30.5 477 54.5 74.2} 100.0) 103.2} 106.2} 108.8} 110.6] 112.4) 114.7) 118.0 


Combined units of labor and capital input .. 
Capital per hour of all persons ... 


Manufacturing: 

Productivity: 

Output per hour of all persons 45.9 61.3 69.4 79.1} 100.0} 101.1} 102.8} 104.7] 107.2; 111.1) 113.4 - | 
Output per unit of capital services . 122.7) 116.6} 126.9} 102.5} 100.0} 101.6} 100.6 97.0 93.0 93.5 94.5 - 


Multifactor productivity ... 67.6 80.1 87.8 86.4) 100.0} 100.6) 100.3 99.8 99.7} 102.4) 103.5 - 
| Output .. : 40.8 61.6 74.0 82.1 100.0 104.2 106.4 105.9 104.1 107.2 111.0 - | 
| Inputs: | 
{ Hours of all persons 88.9} 100.6} 106.6); 103.8}; 100.0} 103.1); 103.5) 101.2 97.1 96.5 97.8 - | 
| Capital services . 33.2 52.8 58.3 80.1 100.0} 102.6) 105.8} 109.2} 111.9) 114.6) 117.4 - 
| a ee ee a a ey 
| - Data not available. consistency with the December 1991 comprehensive revisions to the 

NOTE: Productivity and output in this table have not been revised for National Income and Product Accounts. 


40. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


| (1992=100) 


Item 


Business: 
Output per hour of all persons ... 51.5 70.4 78.2 90.3 101.2 
Compensation per hour......... 13.7 23.6 29.0 69.8 108.2 
Real compensation per hour 64.8 85.4 91.7 94.2 99.7 


Unit labor costs .... 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator 


26.6 33.6 37.1 77.2 81 7 88.3 90.0 94.4 98.3 | 100.0 | 102.3 | 103.8 | 107.0 | 
24.6 30.8 36.8 78.5 81.6 84.1 91.3 93.5 96.6 | 100.0 | 102.8 | 106.5 | 107.5 | 
25.8 32.6 37.0 MELE 81.6 86.8 90.5 94.0 97.7 | 100.0 | 102.5 | 104.7 | 107.1 


Output per hour of all persons ... 54.9 72.7 80.8 91.5 94.9 95.2 95.7 96.2 96.9 | 100.0 | 100.2 | 100.7 | 101.3 
Compensation per hour ........ 14.3 23.8 29.2 70.3 77.3 83.6 85.9 90.6 95.1 | 100.0 | 102.3 | 104.3 | 108.2 
Real compensation per hour 67.8 86.2 92.4 94.9 99.0 99.2 97.1 97.3 97.9 | 100.0 99.3 98.8 99.6 
Unit labor costs .............. 26.0 32.8 36.2 76.8 81.5 87.8 89.7 94.2 98.1 | 100.0 | 102.1 | 103.7 | 106.7 
| Unit nonlabor payments 24.0 30.3 34.3 77.4 81.3 83.8 90.7 93.1 96.8 | 100.0 | 103.4 | 107.0 | 108.1 
Implicit price deflator 25.3 31.9 35.5 77.0 81.4 86.4 90.0 93.8 97.6 | 100.0 | 102.5 | 104.9 | 107.2 


Nonfarm business: | 


Nonfinancial corporations: 

Output per hour of all employees .. 
Compensation per hour 
Real compensation per hour ... 
Total unit costs ..... 

Unit labor costs . 

Unit nonlabor costs .. 
Unit profits .................... 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator 


54.5 68.2 73.6 88.9 93.0 96.0 94.9 95.9 97.4 | 100.0 | 101.3} 1026} 103.6 | 
15.5 25.2 30.6 71.3 78.2 84.4 86.6 91.2 95.5 | 100.0 | 102.2 | 104.1 | 107.3 | 
73.4 91.0 96.6 96.3 | 100.1 | 100.1 98.0 97.9 98.4 | 100.0 99.2 98.5 98.8 
27.4 35.9 40.2 81,2 84.9 88.4 92.5 96.2 99.4 | 100.0 | 100.6 | 100.9 | 102.7 
28.4 36.9 41.5 80.2 84.1 87.9 91.3 95.1 98.0 | 100.0 | 100.9 | 101.4 | 103.6 
24.8 33.4 36.7 83.8 87.0 89.6 95.8 99.0 | 103.1 | 100.0 99.9 99.6 | 100.1 | 
52.3 47.3 59.2 | 105.4 90.1 | 107.7 98.1 93.9 91.9 | 100.0 | 114.8 | 133.4 | 136.0 
31.3 36.6 41.9 88.9 87.8 93.8 96.3 97.8 | 100.5 | 100.0 | 103.4 | 107.5 | 108.5 
29.3 36.8 41.6 83.0 85.3 89.8 92.9 96.0 98.8 | 100.0 | 101.7 | 103.4 | 105.2 


Manufacturing: | 
Output per hour of all persons ... 3 - - - 80.6 87.4 90.9 92.5 94.2 96.5 | 100.0 | 102.1 | 106.1 | 109.8 
Compensation per hour ..... 71.4 78.6 84.0 86.7 90.9 95.7 | 100.0 | 102.4 | 105.1 | 109.0 
Real compensation per hour 99.6 98.1 97.6 98.6 | 100.0 99.4 99.5 | 100.3 
Unit labor costs «0.0.0... 92.3 93.7 96.5 99.1 | 100.0 | 100.3 99.0 99.3 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator .. 


- Data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics; Productivity Data 


41. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected industries 


(1987 = 100) 
Industry sic 1993 1994 
Iron mining, usable ore 101 86.9 82.2 
Copper mining, recoverable metal . 102 118.1 | 123.6 
Coal mining 12 145.4 | 150.4 
Crude petroleum and natural gas 
production 131 106.5 | 113.1 
Nonmetallic minerals, except fuels 14 100.2 | 103.9 
Meat packing plants .........-.::s:cs00 2011 105.1 | 101.2 
Sausages and other prepared meats 2013 67.2 92.8 | 100.0 | 107.1 | 105.9 97.4 95.9 | 104.6 | 105.0 | 101.6 
Poultry dressing and processing .... 2015 58.0 81.7 | 100.0 96.2 | 105.2 | 108.6} 115.4 |-1196.) 119.8 | 119.9 
Cheese, natural and processed .. 2022 56.6 79.8 | 100.0 |} 106.4 | 1043 | 1401.1 98:9 93.6 84.0 78.7 
Pdi Wl etic Gach acess ices 2026 54.6 70.0 | 100.0 | 102.3 | 103.7 | 103.3 | 104.3 | 104.0} 107.1 | 113.3 
Canned fruits and vegetables . 2033 70.1 77.5 | 100.0 98.7 92.9 93.8 | 100.1 | 101.5 | 106.6 | 101.9 
Frozen fruits and vegetables ... 2037 77.9 85.1 | 100.0 94.0 98.0 90.0 94.6 96.4 | 102.8 | 109.6 
Flour and other grain mill products 2041 68.5 80.5 | 100.0 | 102.5 | 102.5 | 107.9 | 1083} 111.9 | 122.2 | 126.8 
Cereal breakfast foods .. 2043 65.6 74.2 | 100.0 98.6 95.5 | 100.2 | 102.3 99.1 95.5 | 106.6 
Rice milling ... 2044 59.3 69.3 | 100.0 83.1 97.5 | 104.9 99.3 | 101.4 | 129.5 | 109.2 
Wet corn milling .. 2046 24.1 47.1 | 100.0 96.1 | 103.6 | 103.8 | 100.4] 101.8 | 111.9 110.0 
Prepared feeds for animals and fowls . 2047,48 51.6 66.5 | 100.0 | 101.5 | 103.7 | 107.0 | 108.0 | 108.1 110.7 | 108.5 
Bakery products ...... 205 82.3 83.8 | 100.0 93.4 91.0 93.2 89.2 89.4 90.3 91.0 
Raw and refined cane suga 2061,62 78.5 96.4 | 100.0 99.7 | 101.8 | 107.7 | 110.3 | 111.7 | 120.2 | 111.8 
Beet sugar ........... 2063 75.9 78.3 | 100.0 97.6 92.1 97.6 | 102.3 | 110.8 | 109.8 | 122.7 
Malt beverages .... 2082 43.3 63.8 | 100.0 99.1 | 105.2 | 1106 | 109.6 | 113.4 | 1125 | 116.8 
Bottled and canned soft drinks .. Kes 2086 49.2 64.4 | 100.0 | 109.8 | 119.4 | 126.7 | 135.1 | 144.2 | 144.7 | 147.8 
Fresh or frozen prepared fish... 2092 93.3 94.1 | 100.0 | 100.0 94.6 88.9 87.4 95.6 | 100.1 94.3 
Cigarettes, chewing and smoking tobacco ........ 211,3 79.4 90.4 | 100.0 | 104.8 | 106.7 | 109.9 | 111.6 | 113.4 | 101.6 - 
Cotton and synthetic broadwoven fabrics ......... 221,2 58.1 75.6 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 103.9 | 108.1 113.8 | 118.4 | 125.8 | 133.8 
Hosiery as 205 63.2 93.3 | 100.0 | 108.1 | 110.9 | 109.2 | 115.7 | 122.2 | 117.3 | 126.1 
Yarn spinning mill 2281 55.9 68.3 | 100.0 98.5 | 103.3 | 106.0 | 105.5 | 114.1 | 120.0 | 126.9 
Men’s and boys’ suits and coats ... 231 75.6 95.9 | 100.0 | 102.4 | 101.9 98.7 91.4 | 102.4 | 109.0 | 130.1 
Housefurnishings, except 
curtains and draperies 2392 87.2 76.0 | 100.0 99.8 96.8 | 101.3 | 110.9] 117.9 | 118.7 | 115.4 
Sawmills and planing mills, general .. 2421 68.3 73.3 | 100.0 | 101.2 | 100.1 99.9 | 102.9 |} 108.9 | 101.5} 102.6 
Hardwood dimension and flooring mills 2426 84.0 83.0 | 100.0 97.5 96.9 95.7 98.6 | 105.4 | 111.2 | 111.5 
Millwork 2431 104.2 95.4 | 100.0 98.2 97.8 97.8 95.7 93.4 92.6 89.7 
Wood kitchen cabinets 2434 80.5 89.0 | 100.0 97.7 91.1 93.6 92.3 | 102.0 | 101.9 95.9 
Hardwood veneer and plywood . 2435 80.2 79.6 | 100.0 99.0 98.9 92.2 93.3 | 104.1 | 105.8 94.4 
Softwood veneer and plywood 2436 67.7 65.6 | 100.0 | 100.6 | 1026] 1083 | 114.3 | 109.2 | 103.4 | 101.9 
Wood containers 244 - 72.9 | 100.0 | 103.2 | 108.8} 111.6 | 113.5 | 109.8 | 100.5 | 101.8 
Wood household furniture 2511,17 88.5 89.6 | 100.0} 100.8 | 101.2 | 102.5 | 101.3 | 106.5 | 106.2 | 106.4 
Upholstered household furniture 2512 75.1 92.3 | 100.0 98.8 | 101.2 | 107.7 | 115.1 | 120.0 | 120.0 | 130.2 
Metal household furniture .... 2514 68.7 71.7 | 100.0 | 100.2 | 100.7 | 101.4 | 107.2 | 109.5 | 106.8 99.5 
Mattresses and bedsprings . 2515 68.0 91.5 | 100.0 92.5 | 106.5 | 106.2 | 108.9] 103.4 | 104.4 | 105.9 
Wood office furniture ............ 2521 82.5 | 117.0 | 100.0 95.4 95.4 97.4 | 101.3 | 107.1 | 104.4 | 104.0 
Office furniture, except wood . 2522 70.6 76.7 | 100.0 96.0 98.7 95.6 92.9 93.9 94.3 94.3 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills . . 261,2,3 67.1 77.3 | 100.0 | 103.1 | 103.2 | 1026 | 102.1 | 104.7 | 104.5 | 111.4 
Corrugated and solid fiber boxes .. 2653 70.3 87.2 | 100.0 99.8 98.1 100.9 | 100.8 | 101.9} 105.5 | 110.6 
Folding paperboard boxes 2657 86.4 90.7 | 100.0 | 101.6 | 105.4 | 105.3 | 110.9 | 116.4 | 117.9 | 122.2 
Paper and plastic bags 2673,74 90.7 94.1 100.0 97.7 93.7 92.2 89.5 93.9 92.0 96.0 
Alkalies and chlorine . 2812 38.4 50.8 | 100.0 | 101.6 92.5 92.3 86.2 87.7 84.8 84.1 
Inorganic pigments .... 2816 72.6 67.8 | 100.0 | 103.3 | 107.8 | 104.5 98.9 | 107.8 | 107.9 | 113.2 
Industrial inorganic chemicals, not 
elsewhere classified .... 2819 pt. 90.6 91.5 | 100.0 97.5 | 105.9 | 109.0 | 102.3} 104.9 | 110.7 | 111.1 
Synthetic fibers ........... 2823,24 38.4 70.9 | 100.0 | 102.9 | 104.1 98.7 97.5 99.3 | 112.3 | 119.4 
Soaps and detergents .. 2841 89.1 91.0 | 100.0 | 102.4 | 109.4} 128.2 | 126.4 | 115.3 | 1126 | 111.2 
Cosmetics and cther toiletries 2844 88.6 93.6 | 100.0 | 105.2 | 102.7 | 101.1 | 103.9 | 108.4 | 108.5 | 111.8 
Paints and allied products 285 63.2 79.8 | 100.0 | 101.4 | 103.3 | 106.3 | 104.3 | 102.9 | 108.7 | 116.5 
Industrial organic chemicals, not 
elsewhere classified .... 2869 73.1 93.0 | 100.0 | 110.5 | 110.5 99.0 92.6 91.6 88.5 96.6 
Nitrogenous fertilizers 2873 65.4 72.7 | 100.0 | 101.3] 103.3 | 107.7 | 108.4 | 111.8 | 117.5 | 111.1 
Phosphatic fertilizers . 2874 62.4 68.3 | 100.0 92.0 83.3 99.7 | 107.3 | 105.0 | 105.8 | 122.4 
Fertilizers, mixing only .. 2875 90.5 | 110.9 | 100.0 | 104.7 | 112.4] 1128] 114.6 | 127.1 | 139.1 | 1189 
Agricultural chemicals, not 
elsewhere Classified ...........ccserssecssrseesesenseeres 2879 74.3 83.6 | 100.0 | 108.4 | 108.9 | 106.2} 102.2 | 108.4 | 111.0 | 115.6 
Petroleum refining 291 84.0 82.6 | 100.0 | 105.3 | 109.6 | 109.2 | 106.6 | 111.3} 120.1 | 123.8 
Tires and inner tubes 301 56.0 63.9 | 100.0 | 102.9 | 103.8 | 103.0 | 102.4 | 107.8 | 116.5 | 119.9 
Rubber and plastics hose Ing . 3052 78.4 81.9 | 100.0 | 108.2 97.8 | 103.3 96.1 | 104.3 | 111.3 | 104.9 
Miscellaneous plastics products, not 
elsewhere classified 308 72.8 74.3 | 100.0 | 100.1 
Footwear, except rubber .. 314 90.7 94.5 | 100.0} 102.3 
Glass containers .... 3221 75.2 83.8 | 100.0 99.6 
Cement, hydraulic .. 324 re 68.7 | 100.0 |} 103.2 
Clay construction products . 3251,53,59 78.5 79.0 | 100.0 | 105.2 
Clay refractories 3255 80.1 93.9 | 100.0 | 102.3 
Concrete products 3271,72 92.5 91.3 | 100.0 | 102.1 
Ready-mixed concrete . 3273 99.1 96.2 | 100.0 | 100.2 
Steel 331 64.2 65.9 | 100.0 | 113.5 
Gray and ductile iron foundries . 3321 91.3 92.4 100.0 108.0 
Steel foundries ... 3324,25 105.8 | 104.5 | 100.0 95.5 
Primary copper ... 3331 32.8 41.1 100.0 | 103.8 
Primary aluminum .. 3334 73.6 74.7 | 100.0 | 102.3 
Copper rolling and drawing .... 3351 775 82.0 | 100.0 93.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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41. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected industries 


(1987 =100) 


Industry 


SIC 


Aluminum rolling and drawing . 
Metal cans 
Hand and edge tools, not elsewhere 

classified . 
Heating equipment, except el 
Fabricated structural metal ...... 
Metal doors, sash, and trim .. 
Fabricated plate work . 
Bolts, nuts, rivets, and 
Automotive stampings 
Metal stampings, not elsewhere 

MEMAG OS oo asr sence crises hans bcdonscysccunnsvassstaactnerianntes 


Valves and pipe fittings 
Fabricated pipe and fittings .. 
Internal combustion engines, not 

elsewhere classified 
Farm machinery and equipment . 
Lawn and garden equipment 
Construction machinery .. 
Mining machinery .... 
Oil and gas field machinery .. 


Metal cutting machine tools 
Metal forming machine tools 
Machine tool accessories ......... 

Pumps and pumping equipment . 
Ball and roller bearings ..... 
Air and gas compressors 

Refrigeration and heating equipment . 
Carburetors, pistons, rings, and valves . 


Transformers, except electronic ...............sss0 
Switchgear and switchboard apparatus ............. 
Motors and generators .............. oe 
Household cooking equipment .. 
Household refrigerators and freezers ... 
Household laundry equipment ..............ccseseeee 
Household appliances, not elsewhere 


Electric lamp bulbs and tubes .. 
Lighting fixtures and equipment .. 
Household audio and video equipment 
Motor vehicles and equipment . 
RU CRON riser hace wes sresvaursteensosnaraasiese 
Instruments to measure electricity .. 
Photographic equipment and supplies .. 


Railroad transportation, revenue traffic . 
Bus carriers, class 1......... Saishecnstsesasesice 
Trucking, except local 

Air transportation ..... 
Petroleum pipelines . 
Telephone communications .. 
Electric utilities . 
Gas utilities ....... 
Scrap and waste materials ... 


Hardware stores ... 
Department stores 
Variety stores ... 
Grocery stores 
Retail bakeries ... 
New and used cai ‘s 
Auto and home supply stores .. 
Gasoline service stations .......... 
Men's and boys’ clothing stores .. 
Women’s clothing stores ... 
Family clothing stores 
Shoe Stores ..2. eee 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores é 
Household appliance stores 0.0... 
Radio, television, and computer 

MONI I ane open oan res psd chinciwnjcarsxavtomacbaaivones 


Eating and drinking places ..........cccccseseeeeeee 
Drug stores and proprietary stores . 
Liquor stores 
Miscellaneous shopping goods 
MI aig acto cae cst nec Rss nce cacarns tp iporntsns 
Commercial banks ... 
Hotels and motels .... 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services .. 
Beauty shops ...........::000 . 
Automotive repair SHOPS ..........--csssesseseeesteneneseene 


- Data not available. 


3353,54,55 
3411 


3423 
3433 
3441 
3442 
3443 
3452 
3465 


3639 
3641 
3645,46,47,48 

3651 

371 
3721 
3825 

386 


4011 
411,13,14 pts. 
4213 
4512,13,22 pts. 
4612,13 
481 
491,493 pt. 
492,493 pt. 
5093 


525 
531 
533 
541 
546 
551 
553 
554 
561 
562 
565 
566 
571 
572 


573 


58 
591 
592 


594 
602 
701 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


106.9 | 1081 | 1175 | 123.8 


100.5 | 101.0 95.0 93.1 
113.7 | 105.0 | 114.0 | 119.4 
100.4 97.6 | 101.2 | 104.5 
104.6 | 105.8 | 103.1 | 103.0 

96.2 90.3 94.1 94.3 

97.0 93.8 93.7 96.1 
102.8 | 101.8 96.1 97.3 


98.0 95.3 90.4 89.5 


101.4 | 101.2 | 102.1 | 101.7 
99.6 | 102.3 | 107.0 | 114.2 


106.3 | 113.2 | 108.4 | 103.3 
112.8 | 124.0 | 131.8 | 125.3 
97.5 93.2 94.8 95.8 
107.6 | 110.2 | 109.6 | 101.0 
102.0 | 107.0 98.4 90.0 
98.2 | 102.5 | 104.1 | 104.6 


94.8 99.9 99.2 94.8 
113.1 | 107.9 97.7 88.4 

98.2 | 102.5 | 104.1 | 104.6 
105.7 | 101.3 | 103.4 | 102.5 
102.9 99.0 93.1 89.6 
103.7 | 105.3 | 107.8 | 110.2 
104.0 | 109.0 | 106.3 | 104.8 
109.9 | 119.4 | 114.1 | 115.1 


102.8 | 104.3 | 107.3 | 110.7 
109.1 | 106.5 | 106.5 | 103.9 
102.8 | 103.6 | 100.9 | 104.4 
116.1 96.8 99.5 | 104.9 
103.3 | 105.2 | 107.3 | 111.8 
106.1 98.7 | 104.0 | 111.0 


100.6 96.3 91.8 80.5 
100.3 92.7 98.0 | 101.8 

98.1 97.3 96.0 94.3 
106.2 | 120.5 | 124.1 | 135.7 
103.2 | 103.3 | 102.4 96.7 
105.8 | 107.5 | 112.9 | 131.4 
106.1 | 105.2 | 106.2 | 108.3 
105.6 | 113.0} 107.8} 110.2 


108.4 | 1146 | 1185 | 127.8 
107.9 | 104.6 - - 
105.2 | 109.4 - - 
99.5 95.8 92.9 92.5 
104.8 | 103.2 | 102.5 99.0 
106.2 | 1116] 113.3 |} 119.8 
104.9 | 107.7 | 110.1 |} 113.4 
105.5 | 103.5 94.8 94.0 
95.4 86.0 98.6 98.9 


108.6 | 115.2 | 110.4 | 102.5 
99.2 96.9 94.2 98.2 
101.9 | 124.5 | 151.3 | 154.3 
98.9 95.4 94.6 93.7 
89.8 83.3 89.7 94.7 
103.5 | 102.5 | 106.1 | 104.2 
103.2 | 101.5 | 102.8 98.9 
103.0 | 105.1 | 102.6 | 104.3 
106.0 | 109.3 | 112.8 | 117.7 
97.5 99.1 | 100.8 | 101.9 
102.4 | 105.5 | 104.9 | 106.9 
102.7 | 107.2 | 106.2 | 105.1 
98.9 | 101.3 | 102.2 | 101.6 
98.5 | 103.5 | 102.8 | 105.2 


119.3 | 115.7 | 120.9 | 129.6 


102.8 | 102.2 | 104.0 | 103.1 
101.9 | 102.5 | 103.6 | 104.7 
98.2 | 101.1 | 105.2 | 105.9 


98.4 | 101.7 | 101.5 | 102.0 
103.4 | 102.2 | 108.6 | 112.3 
97.6 95.0 96.0 99.0 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparisons Data 


42. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 
seasonally adjusted 


| Annual average 
Country 
1994 ul 
4 
United States .. 6.1 5.4 
10.4 9.6 \ 
9.7 8.6 
2.9 3.5 
12.3 = 
6.5 eS 
11.3 12.5 
9.6 _ 9.4 
United Kingdom .... 


’ Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. ment factors to current published data and therefore should 

- Data not available. be viewed as less precise indicators of unemployment under 

NOTE: Quarterly figures for France, Germany, and the U.S. concepts than the annual figures. See “Notes on the 
United Kingdom are calculated by applying annual adjust- data” for information on breaks in series. 
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43. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 
countries 


(Numbers in thousands) 


——_____-_--——————————————— CO eer n—n— een ee 
Employment status and country 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 


Civilian labor force 


United States’ .. 117,834) 119,865) 121,669) 123,869] 125,840] 126,346] 128,105] 129,200] 131,056] 132,304 


Canada ... 13,378) 13,631). 13,900} 14,151] 14,329] 14,408] 14,482} 14,663] 14,832) 14,928 
Australia .. 7,588 7,758 7,974 8,228 8,444 8,490 8,562 8,619 8,776 9,001 
Japan .. 59,410} 60,050} 60,860) 61,920) 63,050) 64,280] 65,040] 65,470! 65,780} 65,990 
France 23,760} 23,890} 23,980) 24,170] 24,300] 24,490] 24,570] 24,660] 24,790} 24,850 
Germany . 28,240) 28,390) 28,610) 28,840] 29,410} 29,760} 30,030] 29,950) 29,820] 29,660 


HEI oo cnrsnrcs 22,290} 22,350} 22,660) 22,530) 22,670) 22,940] 22,910] 22,760] 22,640} 22,700 
Netherlands ... 6,380 6,500 6,330 6,450 6,660 6,770 6,970 7,110 7,180 7,290 
Sweden .......... 4,443 4,437 4,494 4,552 4,597 4,591 4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 


United Kingdom .... 27,380) 27,720) 28,150) 28,420) 28,540) 28,450) 28,400] 28,310] 28,310) 28,190 


Participation rate* 


United States’ .. 65.3 65.6 65.9 66.5 66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 


Canada ....... re 66.3 66.7 67.2 67.5 67.3 66.7 65.9 65.5 65.3 64.8 
PAI bee Oran nnca esti anaestasrc Seta oevaton a eoextikoup erasers caeoncecave 62.8 63.0 63.3 64.0 64.6 64.1 63.9 63.6 63.9 64.6 
le Reinet corer, sp PeMatE ch mae OPE Coe E a CCE 62.1 61.9 61.9 62.2 62.6 63.2 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 
France 56.9 56.7 56.4 56.1 55.6 55.6 55.8 55.6 55.6 55.3 
Germany . 54.9 55.0 55.1 55.2 55.3 55.4 55.1 54.2 53.7 53.1 
Italy ......... 47.8 47.6 47.4 47.3 47.2 47.7 47.5 48.1 47.5 47.6 
Netherlands 56.0 56.3 54.3 54.9 56.3 56.7 57.9 58.6 58.9 59.7 
Sweden .......... 67.0 66.4 66.9 67.3 67.4 67.0 65.7 64.5 63.9 64.3 


United Kingdom 62.1 62.5 63.2 63.6 63.7 63.3 62.9 62.8 62.6 62.2 | 


Employed 


United States’ .. 109,597) 112,440] 114,968} 117,342] 118,793] 117,718] 118,492] 120,259] 123,060] 124,900 


Canada ... 12,095) 12,422) 12,819] 13,086] 13,165) 12,916] 12,842) 13,015] 13,292] 13,506 
Australia .. 6,974 7,129 7,398 7,720 7,859 7,676 7,637 7,680 7,921 8,235 
Japan 57,740} 58,320} 59,310} 60,500} 61,710) 62,920] 63,620} 63,810} 63,860] 63,890 


| France .... 21,240] 21,320} 21,520) 21,850) 22,100) 22,140] 22,010] 21,750} 21,740} 22,000 

| Germany . 26,380} 26,590) 26,800) 27,200} 27,950} 28,480} 28,660} 28,230) 27,880] 27,720 
Italy ......... 20,610} 20,590) 20,870) 20,770] 21,080} 21,360} 21,230} 20,430} 20,080} 19,970 | 
Netherlands 5,740 5,850 5,850 5,990 6,250 6,370 6,570 6,640 6,650 6,760 | 


Sweden ... ae 4,326 4,340 4,410 4,480 4,513 4,447 4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 
United Kingdom 24,300} 24,860} 25,730) 26,350) 26,550} 25,930] 25,520} 25,340} 25,580} 25,710 


Employment-population ratio® 
| United States’ ...... ts 60.7 61.5 62.3 63.0. 62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 
| Canada ... 59.9 60.8 62.0 62.4 61.9 59.8 58.4 58.2 58.5 58.6 
Australia 57.7 57.9 58.7 60.1 60.1 57.9 57.0 56.6 Lyi A 59.1 
Japan ... 60.4 60.1 60.4 60.8 61.3 61.8 62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 
ia France . 50.8 50.6 50.6 50.7 50.5 50.2 50.0 49.1 48.7 49.0 
| Germany . 8 §1.3 51.5 51.6 52.0 52.6 53.0 52.6 Sii.1 50.2 49.7 
i) Italy wo. 2 44.2 43.8 43.7 43.6 43.9 44.5 44.0 43.1 421 41.8 
. Netherlands - 50.3 50.7 50.2 51.0 52.8 53.3 54.6 54.8 54.6 55.4 
MMMM cece oc tas dosiro asta aansiaisbsisssacoon nas ounceioowser ce 65.2 65.0 65.7 66.2 66.1 64.9 62.0 58.5 57:7 58.5 


LO RIREG I MIGORA ca stevanarctsnnast-svesanetesrevscescsccossausenetstescnpare 55,1 56.1 57.8 59.0 59.2 57.7 56.5 56.2 56.5 56.7 | 


| Unemployed 
United States! 


8,237 7,425 6,701 6,528 7,047 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 


| Canada ... 1,283 1,208 1,082 1,065 1,164 1,492 1,640 1,649 1,541 1,422 
Australia 613 629 576 508 585 814 925 939 856 766 
Japan ... 1,670 1,730 1,550 1,420 1,340 1,360 1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 | 
France . 2,520 2,570 2,460 2,320 2,200 2,350 2,560 2,910 3,050 2,850 


Germany .. i 1,860 1,800 1,810 1,640 1,460 1,280 1,370 1,720 1,940 1,940 


| Italy oe 1,680 1,760 1,790 1,760 1,590 1,580 1,680 2,330 2,560 2,720 
i Netherlands 640 650 480 450 410 400 390 470 520 530 
| Sweden ....... 117 97 84 72 84 144 255 415 426 404 


3,080 2,860 2,420 2,070 1,990 2,520 2,880 2,970 2,730 2,480 


United Kingdom .... 


Unemployment rate 


| 
| United States! ... 7.0 6.2 5.5 5.3 5.6 6.8 75 6.9 6.1 5.6 | 


| ICMR erate casuesncsfevaponctaciscberceopasanncteseutordepenttessnassicuspans 9.6 8.9 7.8 7.5 8.1 10.4 11.3 11.2 10.4 9.5 
| MBL SAERAAILEA Vests restese sss fasasesic avs as fates co-sscbiatbcseosepispiieosyavaasuns 8.1 8.1 7.2 6.2 6.9 9.6 10.8 10.9 9.7 8.5 
i Japan ... 2.8 2.9 2.5 2.3 21 21 2.2 2.5 2.9 3.2 
France . 10.6 10.8 10.3 9.6 9.0 9.6 10.4 11.8 12.3 11.5 
Germany .. 6.6 6.3 6.3 5.7 5.0 4.3 4.6 5.7 6.5 6.5 
Italy ...... i 7.5 7.9 7.9 7.8 7.0 6.9 7.3 10.2 11.3 12.0 
Netherlands A 10.0 10.0 76 7.0 6.2 5.9 5.6 6.6 7.2 7.3 
Sweden .... - 2.6 2.2 1.9 1.6 1.8 3.1 5.6 9.3 9.6 9.1 
United Kingdom . 112 10.3 8.6 7.3 7.0 8.9 10.1 10.5 9.6 8.8 


' Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and * Employment as a percent of the working-age population. ‘ 
earlier years. For additional information, see the box note under NOTE: See “Notes on the data” for information on breaks in series, 
“Employment and Unemployment Data” in the notes to this section. 

2 Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 
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TT Tee 


Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


44. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


(1992=100) 


Item and country 


Output per hour 
United States 
Canada ... 
Japan .. 
Belgium ... 
Denmark . 


Netherlands 
Nomay ... 
Sweden ... 
United Kingdom .... 


Output 


United States 
Canada ... 
Japan .. 
Belgium 
Denmark . 
France .... 


Netherlands 
Norway ... 
Sweden ... 
United Kingdom ... 


Total hours 


United States 
Canada 


Italy ......... 


Norway ......... 
Sweden ..........00 


United Kingdom ... 


Compensation per hour 


United States 
Canada ... 
Japan .. 
Belgium 
Denmark . 


Netherlands 
Norway ... 
Sweden ... 
United Kingdom ... 


Unit labor costs: National currency basis 
United States .... 
Canada ... 
Japan .. 
Belgium ... 


United Kingdom ... 


Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 
United States .... 
Canada ............ 


- Data not available. 
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34.2 
10.7 
32.2 
40.1 
32.4 
41.5 
21.5 
32.8 
56.6 
46.4 
68.4 


92.2 

84.5 

76.3 
172.1 
135.8 
140.6 
143.0 
109.6 
165.3 
156.3 
168.3 
224.4 


14.9 
10.5 


1996 


87.6 
98.5 
76.1 
88.1 
101.7 
91.2 
88.3 
82.6 
86.0 
109.8 
104.0 
89.9 


104.7 
104.8 

98.4 
103.0 
106.5 
108.9 

99.6 
101.4 

95.8 
121.5 
119.3 
125.1 


75.3 
74.6 
72.5 
74.1 
71.4 
73.8 
70.0 
60.1 
82.0 
62.7 
58.6 
55.8 


89.9 
79.3 
93.8 
86.7 
74.7 
88.1 
79.0 
73.8 
91.3 
69.4 
67.3 
776 


89.9 
70.1 
49.9 
47.0 
42.6 
51.9 
41.9 
47.6 
48.4 
50.2 
45.6 
57.0 


88.5 
99.3 
74.9 
88.1 
101.7 
91.2 
89.7 
84.8 
88.1 
109.8 
105.3 
91.1 


103.1 
107.2 

97.3 
101.6 
113.1 
107.2 
100.4 
102.7 

96.6 
122.7 
118.8 
121.9 


78.6 
77.5 
76.1 
77.2 
72.9 
76.9 
73.0 
62.6 
85.2 
68.7 
63.4 
60.6 


91.6 
83.6 
99.0 
89.0 
81.0 
90.3 
81.7 
75.8 
93.4 
76.8 
71.5 
81.1 


91.6 
72.7 
74.5 
64.1 
60.4 
69.0 
58.8 
62.6 
67.1 
64.5 
58.4 
67.4 


94.9 
104.1 
78.4 
88.4 
97.6 
91.1 
88.0 
88.5 
89.3 
111.9 
107.7 
95.3 


103.9 
111.4 

96.6 
100.0 
109.0 
105.1 

99.9 
104.1 

97.2 
119.0 
119.5 
120.9 


80.8 
79.8 
77.9 
79.0 
79.7 
79.7 
76.4 
66.1 
87.9 
78.5 
67.6 
67.3 


88.5 
85.3 
96.0 
89.3 
89.0 
92.0 
86.7 
778 
95.7 
83.5 
74.9 
85.4 


88.5 
77.8 
84.2 
76.9 
78.4 
81.0 
75.3 
73.9 
83.0 
77.0 
68.8 
79.2 


99.9 
109.4 
84.6 
92.8 
99.1 
96.3 
90.9 
94.8 
92.7 
106.5 
110.2 
102.0 


106.9 
116.5 

99.8 
101.5 
106.6 
104.0 

99.6 
109.5 

98.7 
114.3 
121.4 
122.7 


84.0 
83.3 
79.2 
80.6 
82.5 
82.8 
79.3 
68.7 
87.6 
83.3 
72.0 
71.7 


89.8 
88.7 
93.4 
88.2 
88.8 
89.3 
86.9 
79.4 
93.3 
89.3 
79.2 
86.2 


89.8 
87.1 
92.4 
77.1 
79.5 
79.4 
77.3 
75.1 
83.0 
85.1 
75.2 
86.9 


100.8 
110.3 
90.2 
98.4 
100.3 
101.6 
94.0 
98.6 
96.9 
100.5 
111.7 
106.6 


107.3 
117.0 
100.8 
102.3 
104.3 
104.4 

99.7 
110.2 

99.6 
107.1 
119.0 
122.3 


86.7 
86.4 
84.2 
84.8 
87.2 
87.2 
83.1 
75.5 
88.4 
87.2 
79.6 
75.4 


92.2 
91.7 
94.0 
88.2 
90.7 
89.6 
88.2 
84.4 
90.8 
93.0 
84.9 
86.5 


92.2 
93.6 
86.3 
72.0 
74.8 
74.3 
73.2 
75.8 
75.3 
83.6 
76.6 
80.2 


87.6 


98.5 
98.7 
101.4 
100.0 
99.2 
101.7 
102.8 
99.7 
100.6 
97.0 
103.5 
100.6 


100.6 
102.5 
102.0 
101.3 
101.3 
103.0 
101.1 
104.6 
101.0 
100.8 
109.0 
106.6 


95.7 
97.1 
95.9 
95.3 
96.2 
96.3 
95.0 
93.1 
95.0 
97.5 
95.7 
93.4 


97.7 
100.9 
96.5 
96.5 
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97.5 
93.3 
97.7 
95.4 
101.3 
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100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


45. Occupational injury and illness incidence rates 


by industry,’ United States 


Industry and type of case? 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers? 


1985 | 1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989' | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1903* | 19944 
{$———— + asl — = 
PRIVATE SECTOR® 
Total cases 7.9 7.9 8.3 8.6 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 
Lost workday cases .. 3.6 3.6 3.8 4.0 4.0 4.1 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 
Lost workdays 64.9 65.8 69.9 76.1 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 - - 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing® 
Total cases ..........e 11.4 11.2 11.2 10.9 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 11.2 10.0 
Lost workday cases .. 67, 5.6 5.7 5.6 5.7 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 47 
Lost workdays 91.3 93.6 94.1 101.8 100.9 112.2 108.3 126.9 - - 
Mining 
8.4 7.4 8.5 8.8 8.5 8.3 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.3 
oe 48 41 4.9 6.1 48 5.0 4.5 41 3.9 3.9 
PRA MMNEM NORAD Gn Aiea schoo dices cies teksectcssextsdechseriuanasnanepadignricsvanpirascasacesacicesont 145.3 125.9 144.0 152.1 137.2 119.5 129.6 204.7 - - 
Construction 
TI TESIA ER reer ne rey win soss<seuicasslea Neo achniedndasetteae can sosnis ues tceancnastpnedsnstdiances 15.2 15.2 14.7 14.6 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 
Lost workday cases .. 6.8 6.9 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 6.5 5.5 
Lost workdays 128.9 134.5 135.8 142.2 143.3 147.9 148.1 161.9 - - 
General building contractors: 
Ban RNR sca een Mh Gains ns sk co haha dd velop vb snih sa a bas ita pabontntend don 15.2 14.9 14.2 14.0 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 ANS 10.9 
Lost workday cases .. 6.8 6.6 6.5 6.4 6.5 6.4 5.5 5.4 5.1 5.1 
Lost workdays 120.4 122.7 134.0 132.2 137.3 137.6 132.0 142.7 - - 
Heavy construction, except building: 
I AMMAR Lea estar Rete sswasek a) HR oi ensat sheesh ch -das sn tv ceaseseopwensiad Cadodskeusa 14.5 14.7 14.5 15.1 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.1 veal] 10.2 
Lost workday cases .. 6.3 6.3 6.4 7.0 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 5.1 5.0 
Lost workdays 127.3 132.9 139.1 162.3 147.1 144.6 160.1 165.8 - - 
Special trade contractors: 
MRS LAU HERES ask ausesis ico isis aphiniis stats nvtsentndeva hse tssadantteipssvursvaxensbrephesesasatcuebaarehs 15.4 15.6 15.0 14.7 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 12.5 
Lost workday cases .. 7.0 7.2 7.1 7.0 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 
Lost workdays 133.3 140.4 135.7 141.1 144.9 153.1 151.3 168.3 - - 
Manufacturing 
10.4 10.6 11.9 13.1 13.1 13.2 12.7 12.5 12.1 12.2 
Lost workday cases .. 4.6 47 5.3 5.7 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.5 
Lost workdays 80.2 85.2 95.5 107.4 113.0 120.7 121.5 124.6 - - 
10.9 11.0 12:5 14.2 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 
Lost workday cases 47 48 5.4 5.9 6.0 6.0 B:7) 5:5) 5.4 57 
Lost workdays 82.0 87.1 96.8 911.1 116.5 123.3 122.9 126.7 - - 
Lumber and wood products: 
18.5 18.9 18.9 19.5 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 15.7 
9.3 9.7 9.6 10.0 9.4 8.8 8.3 7.6 7.6 7.7 
171.4 177.2 176.5 189.1 177.5 172.5 172.0 165.8 - - 
15.0 15.2 15.4 16.6 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 
Lost workday cases .. a 6.3 6.3 6.7 7.3 7.2 7.8 7.2 6.6 6.5 7.0 
MUSEO RICE MSS EOE Fast oso rats alc sas anciar cea actceasiswsd $s eietasesenss¥cclasivaxseiseoeovesteson 100.4 103.0 103.6 115.7 - - - 128.4 - - 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Total cases 13.9 13.6 14.9 16.0 15.5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 
Lost workday cases fe 6.7 6.5 7A 163) 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.1 6.3 6.5 
Apes MMMRMR AMEN GSS Reset etcoi ss acest sh ospmnsnasiftis hv aspbskndosesvhasesnssbexoucasausuyecosedssvusietvedve 127.8 126.0 135.8 141.0 149.8 160.5 156.0 152.2 - - 
Primary metal industries: 
Total cases 12.6 13.6 17.0 19.4 18.7 19.0 17.7 17.5 17.0 16.8 
Lost workday cases 0 5.7 6.1 7.4 8.2 8.1 8.1 7.4 TA 7.3 7.2 
BNP Ferree a oof cater -sugnsenexewccvs <osaceanevosseraysssosesccoveetevisueseecaspacersves 113.8 125.5 145.8 161.3 168.3 180.2 169.1 175.5 - - 
Fabricated metal products: 
16.3 16.0 17.0 18.8 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 
6.9 6.8 tae. 8.0 7.9 7.9 7A 6.6 6.7 6.7 
110.1 115.5 121.9 138.8 147.6 155.7 146.6 144.0 - - 
10.8 10.7 11.3 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.2 iain 11.1 11.6 
4.2 4.2 4.4 4.7 48 4.7 4.4 4.2 4.2 4.4 
69.3 72.0 72.7 82.8 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 - - 
6.4 6.4 7.2 8.0 9.1 9.1 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 
2.7 2.7 3.1 3.3 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 
45.7 49.8 55.9 64.6 1) 79.4 83.0 81.2 - - 
9.0 9.6 13.5 17.7 17.7 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 
3.9 41 5.7 6.6 6.8 6.9 7.0 7A fin 7.8 
71.6 79.1 105.7 134.2 138.6 153.7 166.1 186.6 - - 
5.2 5.3 5.8 6.1 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.6 5.9 
2.2 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.5 27, 2.7 PRE 2.5 2.7 
37.9 42.2 43.9 §1.5 55.4 57.8 64.4 65.3 - - 
9.7 10.2 10.7 11.3 11.1 11.3 11.3 10.7 10.0 9.9 
4.2 4.3 4.6 5.1 5.1 54 5.1 5.0 4.6 4.5 
73.2 70.9 81.5 91.0 97.6 113.1 104.0 108.2 - - 
9.6 100) 11.1 11.4 11.6 11.7 11.5 11.3 10.7 10.5 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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45. Continued— Occupational injury and illness incidence rates by industry, United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


Industry and type of case? 


lS 
1986 1987 1988 1989' 1990 1991 1992 1993* 19944 


1985 
Lost workday cases .. 4.4 4.6 5.1 5.4 55 5.6 5.5 5.3 5.0 5.1 
Lost workdays 77.6 82.3 93.5 101.7 107.8 116.9 119.7 121.8 - - 
Food and kindred products: 
Total cases 16.7 16.5 17.7 18.5 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 17.1 
Lost workday cases 8.1 8.0 8.6 9.2 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 
Lost workdays . 138.0 137.8 153.7 169.7 174.7 202.6 207.2 211.9 - - 
Tobacco products: tt 
Total cases 7.3 6.7 8.6 9.3 8.7 Lid 6.4 6.0 5.8 5.3 
Lost workday cases 3.0 25 an mmr) 3.4 3.2 2.8 2.4 23 2.4 
Lost workdays ..... 51.7 45.6 46.4 53.0 64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 - - 
Textile mill products: 
Total cases 75 7.8 9.0 9.6 10.3 9.6 10.0 9.9 9.7 8.7 
Lost workday cases 3.0 3.1 3.6 4.0 4.2 4.0 44 4.2 41 4.0 
Lost workdays 57.4 59.3 65.9 78.8 81.4 85.1 88.3 87.1 - - 
Apparel and other textile products: 
Total cases 6.7 6.7 7.4 8.1 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 
Lost workday cases 2.6 2.7 3.1 3.5 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 
Lost workdays 44.1 49.4 59.5 68.2 80.5 92.1 99.9 104.6 - - 
Paper and allied products: 
Total cases 10.2 10.5 12.8 13.1 12.7 12.1 11.2 11.0 9.9 9.6 
Lost workday ‘cases 47 47 5.8 5.9 5.8 5.5 5.0 5.0 46 45 
Lost workdays 94.6 99.5 122.3 124.3 132.9 124.8 122.7 125.9 - - 
Printing and publishing: 
Total cases 6.3 6.5 6.7 6.6 6.9 6.9 6.7 7.3 6.9 6.7 
Lost workday cases 2.9 2.9 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 
Lost workdays ..... 49.2 50.8 55.1 59.8 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 - - 
Chemicals and allied pri 
Total cases 5.1 6.3 7.0 7.0 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 5.7 
Lost workday cases 2.3 2.7 3.1 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.1 2.8 2.7 2.8 
Lost workdays ..... 38.8 49.4 58.8 59.0 63.4 61.6 62.4 64.2 - - 
Petroleum and coal produ 
Total cases 6.1 (a) 7.3 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 5.2 47 
Lost workday cases .. 2.4 3.2 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.1 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.3 
Lost workdays 49.9 67.5 65.9 68.4 68.1 77.3 68.2 71.2 - - 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: - 
Total cases 13.4 14.0 15.9 16.3 16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 
Lost workday cases .. 6.3 6.6 7.6 8.1 8.0 7.8 7.2 6.8 6.5 6.7 
Lost workdays 107.4 118.2 130.8 142.9 147.2 151.3 150.9 153.3 - - 
Leather and leather products: 
Total cases 10.3 10.5 12.4 11.4 13.6 12.1 12.5 12.1 12.1 12.0 
Lost workday cases .. 4.6 48 5.8 5.6 6.5 5.9 5.9 5.4 55 5.3 
Lost workdays 88.3 83.4 114.5 128.2 130.4 152.3 140.8 128.5 - - 
Transportation and public utilities 
Total cases 8.6 8.2 8.4 8.9 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 
Lost workday cases . 5.0 4.8 4.9 5.1 5.3 5.5 5.4 Sit 5.4 5.5 
Lost workdays ..... 107.1 102.1 108.1 118.6 121.5 134.1 140.0 144.0 - - 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Total cases 7.4 Tel 77. 7.8 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 7.9 
Lost workday cases . 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 
ESOGE WPRAYS 5 scaseah wavcasratonenassrsteniincaunornesbosavcataunutanlehetmanecias am eaeoo nano nace 50.7 54.0 56.1 60.9 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 - - 
Wholesale trade: 
Total cases nae 7.2 7.4 7.6 véere 74 7.2 7.6 7.8 7.7 
Lost workday cases . ‘ 3.5 3.6 3.7 3.8 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.8 
MORE WIGS 0255 hss caisson ase deta re as vicaaoadeieateunpaeka ssiacaatanseptsuspees nesses eonay rarsaeteee 59.8 62.5 64.0 69.2 71.9 AAS 79.2 82.4 - - 
Retail trade: 
Total cases 7.5 7.8 78 7.9 8.1 8.1 ra! 8.7 8.2 7.9 
Lost workday cases . 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.3 
Lost workdays ... 47.0 50.5 52.9 57.6 60.0 63.2 69.1 79.2 - - 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
2.0 2.0 2.9 2.9 27 
Lost workday cases .... 9 9 1.2 1.2 14 
POSE WOTKGOYS -sitnc Sate ceaccaea terest Sawnunscnaneceriactueneinaxs shdeertet inessnosani sn meebirkls soaxa emia 15.4 17.1 32.9 - - 
Services 
Tat 6.7 6.5 
Lost workday cases . 2.8 
Lost workdays 


‘ Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial 
Classification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly 
comparable with data for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard 
Industrial Classification Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. 

2 Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal 
injuries and illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. 
To better address fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented 
the Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries. 

3 The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost 
workdays per 100 full-time workers and were calculated as: 

(N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays. 

EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year. 

200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 
50 weeks per year). 

* Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. 
As of 1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of 
days away from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work 
disabilities. 

5 Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 

- Data not available. 
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